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Academic Staff College 


Besides organising a large number of Orientation 
Programmes, Refresher Courses, Seminars and Workshops, the 
UGC-Academic Staff College has a programme of publication of 
quality books primarily based on the lecture materials provided by 
the Resource Persons. A Refresher Course, in particular, is an 
opportunity to the participant teachers to listen to and interact with 
many eminent speakers and researchers at one place. The 
documentation of such discourse is essential not only for the 
professional benefit of the teachers but also for dissemination of 
knowledge and thoughts to a broad pe of people interested 
in the concerned area. 


The thrust area of the 10th Refresher Course in English — 
Poetry : Text and Context — is unique in itself. The course was 
designed by the Joint Coordinators, Professor Sona Roy and Dr 
Santanu Majumdar, to convey the multivalent appeal of this thrust 
area. The efforts of the editors Professor Jharna Sanyal and Professor 
Krishna Sen have culminated in this intellectually fulfilling 
publication. The book is a worthy addition to the titles published 
by the UGC-ASC, University of Calcutta. 


Binay K. Dutt 





Preface 


We take great pleasure in bringing out the third volume of a series of publications 
of the Department of English which are the outcome of Refresher Course programmes 
sponsored by the UGC, and administered by the Academic Staff College, University of 
Calcutta. The first eight Refresher Courses in English had dealt with literary periods, literary 
theory, and various socio-cultural contexts of literature. From the ninth Course, which was 
on ‘Drama: Literature and Perlormance’, the Department is offering a series of genre-based 
explorations, looking into the ways in which the discourse on the genre has developed from 
traditional perspectives to contemporary concems. 

Poetry, a hallowed pursuit in times past, occupies a particularly ambivalent site 
today. On the one hand, there are debates about its relevance in an increasingly 
fragmented and dystopic world. On the other hand, poetry now embraces more spheres 
of articulation than ever before, including not only new cultural contexts, but also issues 
such as intertextuality and translation. This multi-dimensional discourse has evolved from 
the interface of the poet, the critic, and the translator. 

We are privileged that in the current volume we have been able to include all 


aims to project the diversity of the current thinking about poetry. The volume begins 
appropriately with poems by an earlier and a contemporary poet — Mohini Mohan 
Chatterjee and Meena Alexander. A novel insight into colonial perspectives on poetry is 
provided by two rare reprints from The Calcutta Review. The evolving nature of the genre 
ts explored in the contributions of Keki N. Daruwalla, Jayanta Mahapatra, Huck Gutman 
and Anisur Rahman. We then move to Indian English poetry in its various manifestations 
- indigenous, diasporic and Dalit — in the pieces by Maya Shankar Pandey, Sudeshna 
Chakravarti, Murari Prasad, K. Suneetha Rani, and Sanjukta Dasgupta. Canadian and 
British poetry are analysed from diverse viewpoints by Subir Dhar, Mary Ellis Gibson, 
Visvanath Chatterjee, Srobona Munshi, Jnarna Sanyal, Ramkrishna Bhattacharya and 
Jayati Gupta. The important area of intertextuality is addressed by Subhas Sarkar and Ujjal 
Kumar Majumdar. Finally, the new insights on translation as a constituent of the discourse 
on poetry are analysed by Fakrul Alam and Chinmoy Guha. 

We would like to thank the Registrar of the University of Calcutta, Dr Ujjal Kumar 
Basu, for his kind permission to reprint articles from The Calcutta Review and past 
numbers of the Joumal of the Department of English. We are gratetul to Dr. Binay K. Dutt, 
Honorary Director of the Academic Staff College of this University, for his 
and help in publishing this volume. We thank our contributors and all members of our 
Editorial Board, especially Professor Sanjukta Dasgupta, for their unstinting cooperation. 
The First and Second Year M.A. students who manually copied material from The Calcutta 
Review, which is too brittle to be photocopied, deserve our special appreciation. We must 
particularly mention here our Departmental Project Fellows, Sanghamitra Dalal and 
Debapriya Paul, who took charge of all the laborious tasks associated with this publication. 
Finally, our grateful thanks are due to Mr Sujoy Gupta, who undertook to design this book 
and see it through the press in record time. 


December 12, 2003 Jharna Sanyal 
Krishna Sen 


Vil 
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Mohini Mohan Chatterjee : 
A Poet Rediscovered 


Mohini Mohan Chatterjee (1858-1936) is remembered today 
mostly because of the fond tribute paid to him by W. B. Yeats in his 
poem Mohini Chatterjee (1930). But it may be a surprise to us to 
know that he was a poet and translator by his own right and wrote 
both in English and Bengali. 

Mohini Chatterjee completed his M.A., LL. B. from Calcutta 
University. His life-long engagement with the traditional Vedantic 
philosophy brought him close to the Theosophists and he travelled 
to Europe as the private secretary of Madam Blavatsky in 1883. It 
is during this period he met Yeats, then a boy of sixteen, and 
initiated him to the idea of reincarnation. To Yeats he appeared to 
be a Christ-like figure. But it seems, apart from Yeats, there were 
many others whom he influenced by this wonderful eloquence. 
According to the apocryphal account given by O. C. Ganguli, in his 
memoirs, Mohini Chatterjee had an encounter with the Pope in 
Rome where the Pontiff supposedly failed to win Chatterjee over to 
Christianity and accepted the superiority of Hinduism. Yeats on a 
different occasion recounted how orthodox Chatterjee was, for he 
never allowed Yeats to touch him physically. Mohini Chatterjee 
preempted the arrival of Swami Vivekananda in America. And in 
1885 he brought out a wonderful prose translation of 
Srimadbhavadgita from Boston, Massachusetts. 


Coming back to Calcutta in 1889 he started practising as an 
attorney. He was the permanent attorney of the Tagore family. By 
his marriage to the daughter of Dwijendranath Tagore he became a 
distant relative to Rabindranath. He and his brothers were the 
members of ‘Khamkheyali Sabha’ — a club established by the 
Tagores. Perhaps because of his non-Brahmo attitude and deep 
knowledge of Hindu philosophy, Mohini Chatterjee became a good 
friend of Sister Nivedita. He was present in the only meeting 
between Swami Vivekananda and Rabindranath, which took place 
in 1899, at the behest of Sister Nivedita. 





2 Poetry: Text and Context 


Mohini Chatterjee’s Bengali poems were published in 
magazines like Bharati. When in 1921 the periodical The Calcutta 
Review was taken over by the University of Calcutta, Chatterjee 
became one of its regular contributors. His poems in English, both 
onginal and translations from Bengali and Sanskrit, continued to be 
published tll his death in 1936. The terse expression and the 
consummate artistry of the poems make us suspect they were 
perhaps not the compositions of a frail old man in the last decades 
of his life (Vishnu Dey recalls by 1930 Chatterjee had become 
completely blind). They appear to have been composed earlier, 
perhaps during his tours in Europe and in America. 

Though we have the names of two anthologies of his 
Bengali poems Bhikkhar Jhuli (The Beggar’s Bowl) and Jiban 
Prabaha (The Flow of Life) and also some of his other English 
works like Jndian Spirituality and History as a Science, his English 
poems have so far remained uncollected. We present a selection of 
his poems from the pages of The Calcutta Review with the hope 
that some day in the future we will be able to bring out an 
anthology with a full biographical account of this fascinating 
Bengali intellectual. 


[Collated by Debapriya Paul and Sanghamitra Dalal] 





Mohini Mohan Chatterji 


Quest of Beauty 


I. Aspiration 


I sit me down by Beauty’s stream, 
I dare not touch the water, 
The day is bleak and bitter cold, 
Around rain’s cold, soft patter. 
I rise resolved to plunge in stream, 
My courage shivers cold, 
I land-ward look, my courage comes, 
I re-resolve, I’m bold. 
In doubt my courage flutters fast, 
I know not what to think; 
Misfortune’s sprinkled on my face, 
I care not if I sink. 
I jump —1 plunge — the die is cast, 
All doubt, all fear for ever past. 


ll. Resolution 


Lend ear, ye faithful sons of truth, 
Record my solemn vow, 

I'll lose my life in Beauty’s sea, 
And never turn back now. 

Unseen, in silence Beauty rapes 
What I have known as me, 

A sweetness steals o’er all that's left, 
Serene in agony. 

By liquid light on Beauty's sea 
Without is made Within, 

Without, Within in Beauty merged; 
To think of aught is sin. 
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HI. Conservation 


I fear i'm wrecked on Beauty's shore, 
My lines have snapt, 
My crazy craft 
Is helpless, helmless, 'reft of oar. 
The wind, called mind, is clean distraught; 
Its rise, its fall 
Are madness all, 
Obsessed by devils, vainly fought. 
I’ve sailed by words from somewhere heard. 
Whene’er it thunder’d, 
I only blunder’d 
And whirl'’d as Passion-storm bestirr’d. 
The horrid, ugly thing called life 
The shore enshrouds 
In deep, black clouds, 
Unpierced by lightning’s thinnest knife. 
The mind dies to see her, 
The eye dies to flee her, 
Take her or leave her — so rages the strife. 


IV. Consummation 


O take my father’s richest store, 
Take diamonds great and pearls galore, 
Gems, red and green, 
— How sweet their sheen! 
Take silver cold 
Bold, bright gold, 
Take all — take all that you need more. 
But buy me Beauty — Beauty find, 
Let be all else but light to Blind, 
Seek dark and glow, 
Above, below, 
Scour sky and earth, 
Seek death and birth, 
Make beauty “lone the light of mind. 








Mohini Mohan Chatterji 


Saith Beauty from behind life’s veil : 
“Go back, thy labours naught avail. 

Ah! Naught thy gain, 

Thy search is vain, 

Nor main nor wind 

Can Beauty find, 
Love — love alone can Beauty hail. 
Life’s glitter leave, let love but cry; 
Thy soul is Beauty, thy soul am I.” 


V. Valediction 


“O Beauty's bud has blossom’d sweet”, 
With steps so timid and discreet 
Her fragrance whispers in my ear. 
Her tint so saddening, 
Her scent so maddening, 
Her voice so gladdening, 
Her partless all intensely dear. 
Love's silent token, 
Dearness unbroken, 
Dearness unspoken, 
Dearness that’s dearness placid and clear. 


The wine from Beauty's bud distill’d 
Gives all this life in death; 

O’bless th’unseen Distilling Hand 
Whence life, untied to breath. 


June, 1922 





Poetry: Text and Context 
Mites From Many 


I. My Mind 


My mind, my Queen, my Best that’s known, 
Be merciful to me; 
Use me not in useless ways, 
Let truth between us be. 
Thou paintest life in rainbow hues, 
One’s pleasures, other's pain, 
Unnumbered-fac'd thou makest life, 
For each his end to gain. 
All — all thou bindest with thy chain, 
Be’t iron or be gold, 
One man-clay thou countless makest 
By wond’rous magic mould. 
Of God's all ministers thou the chief 
To bind or set men free, 
O be thou out and in His love 
To grant His liberty! 
— Modern 


Il. Moods of Mind 


l 
My life, alas! has run to waste, 
By the world deceived; 
And for my priceless wishing gem 
The price of paste received. 
— Sihlana 


2 
Water leaps from Fountain’s lap 
To pick star-flowers, 
Earthward falls, hopeless, foil’d, 
In loud tear-showers. 
_ — Dwijendra Nath Tagore 





Mohini Mohan Chatterji 


3 
Thus Hope and Strife 
Encompass life. 
— Modern 
4 


But a little cry, say what is life, 
Babbling, prattling, senseless smile, 

A little love ‘midst ceaseless strife, 

A little truth, devour’d by guile? 

My soul, thy lonely watch but mount 
O'er shining Hope’s sweet, secret fount. 


5 
Shrunk are thy limbs, 
Bleach'd are thy locks, 
Toothless thy head, 
Thy hand-stick rocks, 
And yet the lust of life thee mocks. 
— Sankaracharya 
6 
O Lust of life, 
Thou faithful wife, 
Life fades apace 
And thy embrace 
Yet closer grows 
"Midst dying throes 
— Anonymous (Sans.) 
> 


When soul, the most lov'd of all belov'd, 
Away by death is borne, 
What rocks it if on throne or muck 
The flesh of life is shorn? 
— Saadi 
8 
Death claims her victims day and day, 
The rest forget her victims they; 
They mourn a dead or dying friend 
(What wonder more!) so near their end. 
—Anonymous (Sans.) 
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9 
Nor mercy nor love is there, 
In that thy mirror’d face 
Thy hungry eyes would clean devour. 
Put on thy coat, fix fine the lace, 
Anoint thy love-locks’ every hair; 
But mind that day of close embrace 
On couch of death. — the roaring pyre — 
By flesh-devouring, foul-breath’d fire. 
— Hindi Song 
10 
Seek not what goes, 
Care not what comes, 
Fear not what is, 
— This dispassion sums. 
— Panchadasi 


Ill. Moods of Mind 
(Other Moods) 


] 
Evil breeds in evil heart 
Even in hermitage; 
Lowly heart is piety pure, 
A blameless life the sage. 
— Sihlana 
2 
Whose mind’s serene 'midst passion rage 
He alone is truly sage. 
— Kalidasa 
3 
What's faith that breeds not mercy, 
What’s devotion but “serve and love”, 
What's piety but none to hurt, 
What's learning but peace-below, above? 
— Sihlana 





Mohini Mohan Chatterji 


4 
"Tis meet to fear that alone 
Which has power to hurt another one. 
: —Dante 
5 
If me reviling pleases one, 
— A costless favour I bestow. 
The good, for others’ good, away 
Hard-earned fortunes throw. 
— Sihlana 


6 
If fortune flies an honest man, 
Wherewith her depth of shame to scan? 
— Sriharsadeva 
(Subhasitavali) 
7 
If fame or fortune one attains, 
Thou canst rejoice or grieve, 
And joy for joy or grief for grief 
Free gift from God receive. 
Then why let envy thee deceive 
And for the worse the better leave? 
— Vishnupuranam 
8 
Man’s life is full of harm from men 
As tongue by teeth ts bitten, 
But when Last thou for that hurt raged 
And teeth with stone hard hitten. 
— Ibid 


9 
If thou hast killed thy mightiest foe, 
What then? 
If thou hast made thy luck overflow, 
What then? 


10 
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The rarest beauty’s in thy arms, 
What then? 

Thy whisper'd name the world alarms, 
What then? 

If wealth of earth and main is thine, 
What then? 

If health and beauty in thee shine, 
What then? 

If world combines to sing thy glory, 


What then? 
If endless ages read thy story, 
What then? 


— Sihlana 


10 
Thou man, God-made of life and death, 
For good of man surrender breath. 


"Tis then. 
— Sihlana 
1] 
By meekness conquer wrath, 
Falsehood by truth, 
Meanness by gen'rous gifts, 
Transgression by truth. 
— Mahabharata 


October, 1922 





Mohini Mohan Chatterji l1 


Patient Love 


Like summer might come silent sleep — 
A well bred, skilful thief — 
To steal away from flesh and heart 
What men call pain and grief, 
Repentant thief by stealth restores 
The store of grief and pain 
The while thou livest loveless life 
And countest loss and gain. 
This life of man — a poison’d rope 
Whose coils are long-drawn death or Hope. 


Il 


My fear of what's in Future’s womb — 
‘Gainst Love a dire offence. 

Whatever comes — a gift from Love 
Of joy to soul and sense. 

When troubles come to flesh of mind 
With gruesome grunt of fear 

May Love descend as patience sweet 
In silence ill to bear! 


lil 
O, Love, Thy name untouch my life 
All thought may die in thee to dip! 
My troubled life but dust of way 
To reach Love's loyous breast, 
In all forgetting Peace to dwell 
In life’s eternal rest. 


May, 1931 


12 
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Love-Moon 





In moon-light plays the girl, 

Her smiles her face can't furl 

In gentle stir of air 

How floats about her hair, 

“Come darling moon from the sky.” 
She says with sky-lift eye. 


(From Biharilal Chakrabarti’s Bengali) 


Il 


With love-moon ever play 
This death-life throw away 
Is script of love-moon ray. 


June, 1931 
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Love and Duty 


O Duty Stern, O joyous Love 
Shall never cease your game? 
When one goes up, then other goes down 
One's ash is other's flame, 
O, end this game within and out 
This see-saw has no worth, 
It wrings the flesh, it burns the heart 
Embrace to give Peace birth. 


I bend my head, I lend my ear 
The song unsound of Love to hear. 


il 


I'm Love at watch within thy heart 
I'm Duty in thy mind 

Impede not thou my joyous flow 
O'er thee and all thy kiss. 


IV 


If thou with thee construct a dyke 
To kill my gentle flow 
I leap in flood, called Duty stern 
For Peace serene to grow, 
I find myself of Love the bier 
I love sweet Love as Duty dear. 


May, 1932 


13 
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Fame and Love 


O, what in me with pride I prize 
With silent claim for praise 
From Thee are stolen. To hide thy name 
I’m lost in faithless image. 
In silence if men pass me by 
Unlift admiring eye 
I learn in fire of hate, contempt 
And sparks of ill-will fly. 


By love forshaken what is life? 
The countless blades of poison-knife. 


O, I pretend to have no care 
For praise of man or blame 
I build and build a secret stair 
To glory-mount my name 
O, let me, let me die 
To life's bewitching lie 
Let me live or die in Thee 
In love-sweet ecstacy. 


May, 1932 
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Rumours for an Immigrant 


Meena Alexander 


1. Fifth Avenue Plaze 
Water slips down a concrete wall. 
In the plaza, she touches a metal table, a chair, a notebook. 


Noon already. Each thing swallows it own shadow 
murmuring, I cannot flee you. 


She loosens her hair, becomes a woman in a silk sari 
On a high balcony, the trellis cut in bone. 


Rumours clip the air, spread their wings 
and swarm through the plaza. 


Suddenly she feels hot. 
Draws her hair back, a comb glistens in her hand. 


She pulls out a pocket mirror puckers her lips. 
She tries to make small scale order 


(two black eyes, dark skin, two nostrils, 
that sort of thing) out of bristling confusion. 
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2. Central Park 
From mouth to shining mouth news darts. 
In fields by the river indigo burns. 


Gandhi enters Central Park, smoke in his palms. 
He raises a charka, a dove coos, fluttering out of his dhoti. 


Behind him, pots and pans lashed to bicycle rickshaws, 
come the people. 


There is no homeland anymore 
all nations are abolished, a young man cries. 


In the lake rumours flicker, make luminous habitation. 
Allen Ginsberg leaps from the reeds 


holding hands with a young man from Conakry, 
dead already, turned into a star, 


shot 41 times by police as he stood in his own doorway. 
Gently loiter, he sings. 


On his charka Gandhi strums a tune : 
I stop somewhere, waiting for you. 





Meena Alexander 


3. Notebook 


She has heard the rumour no one will have a homeland. 


She opens up her notebook. 


She wants to flee her past. 
She thinks she can live on the white page. 


Wo ist Heimat? 
She murmurs this in a tongue she does not understand. 


Wen Beitak? Naad evida? 
Sitting very straight she writes in her best hand : 


I have floated on the river Spree. 
Seen Brecht’s Theatre from the outside in. 


Tucked my body into two suitcases, 
with a hole cut between, 


hung in a museum at Checkpoint Charlie. 
Tired suddenly she stops writing, rubs her wrist. 


17 
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4. Bodies and Souls 
Three months ago she met a man with a hurt wrist. 
He used to live not far from Mohenjadaro. 


In her notebook she speaks to him : 
I come from where Marco Polo turned. 


As for Mohenjadaro, it is covered in dirt. 
The invisible cities burn in me. 


Here come under my ribs, 
She claps her hand to her lips 


lest the wind turn this into a rumour 
that reaches Gandhi's ears. 


She whispers the immigrant’s name 
adds, in her mother tongue Ende priyen! 


She feels all her days and nights are etched 
on his lonely skin 


in Script so exquisite and spare 
no one has deciphered it. 


In time she will be to him as the air he breathes 
so he forgets her utterly 


yet his mouth will be tucked to her ear, 
marking a wild rose, her raw lips to his wrist. 





Meena Alexander 19 
Fragile Places 
Meena Alexander 


The world is a forest on fire 
Sankara 


Rain blazed over Tiruvella — the red gorge. 
Sankara speak to me: 


carry me through the house of silt 
the low slung bone, 


wind me in raw silk 
cry to the gulls on the sea coast. 


Hulls, dhows, catamarans 
Persian panoplies, Portugese men of war 


clusters of jelly fish in the sea’s craw, 
baptism of spray 


the passage rough, 
horizon scrawled with stars. 


I lay with you at the water's edge 
a red rose blossomed in my breast. 


+++ 


Nothing is changed 
by the strength of reflection 


and everything. 
Raw silk in the torn cupboard 


of the will Two annas for soap 
Three annas for a bundle of matches 
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grandmother wrote — Four annas 
for a rag so she will not hurt her hands 


Later I will tie up my notes with string 
letters too, neatly knot them. 


Grandmother polished her sandals 
stepped into the long boat 


that drew her to Kaladi 
your birthplace. 


Her house I inherit 
plaster quick with spray 


from the monsoon coast 
beams dripping salt. 


hoe 
Unable to reconcile those that are scattered 
with those bound in fragile places 


we turn to where alms 
are collected for the poor, 


identity pulled apart 
on the tongs of war 


cities quivering by a slow river 
which some call death. 
B 3759 
A chance encounter 
dissolves the separate things 


we make out of our lives, 
as if the wreckage of war 


@29°,4%7%540\0% 
D Heat, Be! |. fA) - Op — 
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concemed us not a jot 
and love were a painted concertina 


played in underground passages 
in the metros of Manhattan, Paris, 


Delhi, Kolkata where platform walls 
bear a poet's drafts blown big, 


words strummed to 
bird mouths, pesky wings, 


flowers with beaks of gold 
inky metamorphoses. 


I have picked at them, tried to redeem them. 
They cry as sinners might. 


“++ 


Who will redeem the real, 
cherish fleshly fragments : 


jog of hair, splintering mole 
jolt of unlikeness 


desire that turns us lean, 
each rift crammed with sweetness, 


arrow roiling the eye 
of what ever time there may be left, 


the skin of mango and rose 
wet with smoke. 


GS2053 


22 
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> 
Hear me out: 
I have come to ground 


in my own country, 
by the Pamba’s edge 


in a field of golden rice 
where shades gather. 


One cries : I lost my leg, 
another — My arm is blown 


and here is the hood 
of bright hair that was my mother's mother’s. 


It glistens with gunfire, 
please take it from me. 


ee 


Tongues emblazon 
the harpsichord of flesh, 


her arms and legs aflame, 
a woman in a kitchen miles away 


washing rice, who turns 
and stops to write. 


w 
Who dares to burn 
with the stamp of love? 
Words glimmer 
then the slow 


march to sentences. 
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Sankara speak to me. 
Note : 


‘Rumours for an Immigrant’ was commissioned for Arc en Reve, 
Mutations Projects on the City, in conjunction with an exhibit of the 
designs of Rem Koolhaas, Jean Nouvel, Stefano Boeri, Sanford 
Kwinter (Bordeaux and Fribourg, Fall 2000) and published in 
Mutations, eds Tazi, Obrist etc al. (Bordeaux: Arc en Reve Centre 
d'Architecture, 2000) It will be included in the forthcoming volume 
af poetry: Meena Alexander, ‘Raw Silk’ (Triquarterly Books/ 
Northwestern University Press, 2004). 


Note : 

Shankara, the great philosopher of Advaita Vedanta was born in 
Kaladi, in what is now Kerala. He believed that the phenomenal world 
was maya, zone of the unreal. The poet I refer to in the third section 
is Rabindranath Tagore. The two lines in italics at the close of that 
section are drawn from his notes on Purabi. Tagore comments on his 
own deletions : lines crossed out in the manuscript turned into doodles, 
the genesis of his craft as an artist. Some of these manuscript 
pages are displayed, blown up, on the walls of the Kolkata 
Underground 


[The second poem has appeared in Jayanta Mahapatra’s journal, 
Chandrabhaga] 





The Poetry of the Rebellion 
George Smith 


[Perhaps no other event in the history of colonial India has more inspired, 
both the historians and the creative writers alike, than the Rebellion of 1857-58. 
While the historians debate how far the uprising can be called the first war of 
Indian independence, the creative writers have been responding to the events in 
its history in their own characteristic ways. A host of popular prose novels were 
produced immediately under the shadow of the Rebellion, the notable among 
them being The Wife and the Ward by Edward Manet and Sita by Medows Taylor. 
The trend continues with Ruskin Bond's The Flight of the Pigeons (1972). The 
latest of such creative interests can be seen in the forthcoming Amir Khan starrer 
film The Rising, which by a strange stroke of postcolonial luck, is kickstarted by 
Prince Charles of Britain. 

Although the popular novelists preoccupied the imagination of English 
readers with their exaggerated tales of horror and brutality of the Sepoys during 
the Rebellion, the poets too, did not lag behind. Tennyson, as the poct-laureate, 
wrote his dutiful The Defence of Lucknow (1879), where celebrated, most 
eloquently, the British victory over the ‘fell mutineers’. 

But long before the arrival of Tennyson's poem there were some 
immediate poetic responses to the Rebellion. The article “Poetry of the Rebellion’ 
by George Smith (published in The Calcutta Review, December, 1858) introduces 
us to two of such responses : one by a woman, Mary E. Leslie and the other by 
some anonymous poet (‘Graduate of Oxford"). The article itself and the poetry 
discussed in it are all steeped in the logic of high colonialism. What is required 
is a severe deconstructive reading of such imperial rhetoric, placing it in its proper 
historical context. We are reprinting extracts from this article, precisely for that 
purpose. 

A Note on the Author : 

George Smith was the Principal of the Doveton College (formerly 
Parental Academic Institution), Calcutta. He is one of the earliest editors of The 
Calcutta Review: and he also edited the Friend of India, the periodical published 
by the Christian missionaries in Serampore. When the article ‘Poetry of the 


(Collated by Debapriya Paul and Sanghamitra Dalal) 


[Abridged and edited from The Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 62, 
Dec. 1858] 
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The rebellion, at least in its present stage, ere its shouts and 
shrieks have died away, is a fit subject only for lyric poetry. As it 
becomes more an event of history, as the narrative portrait-painter 
takes it up, and arranges its many and scattered incidents, so as to 
form a perfect scene; as the critical historian, with statesman-like 
wisdom, sifts its course, probes its causes, and traces its results. 
Poetry, as a handmaid, may take up the tale, and in severe epic 
majesty, tell its horrors and triumphs, limn out its heroes and its 
heroines, and raise to the glory of an all-superintending and ever- 
merciful Providence, a monument that shall, like Milton’s of old, 
“justify the ways of God to men.” But meanwhile, poetry cannot 
step out of the region of the lyric, and within that will best act as 
the exponent of the events of the past two years. 

oe ok ee 


India and the great Indian rebellion are, in their present 
position at least, emphatically a subject for lyric poetry. They have 
furnished the poet with a set of circumstances, scenes and events 
grander than any in history, whether we look at their number, 
nature, Causes or results. Each province in the revolted districts can 
furnish tales of lyric value more than centuries of past history. The 
events that took place were sudden, unparalleled, bloody, dastardly, 
extensive, woeful, on the one side; and on the other, glorious in the 
way in which they were met, changed and turned; swift in the 
vengeance that was taken on the vile; manful in the mercy that was 
extended to the erring; pitiful — most pitiful in the suffering that was 
endured; heroic in the spint of such endurance; mighty in the sphere 
of oppressions to recover the ground that had been lost; and national 
in the sympathy, the effort, the final triumph. Each man was a hero, 
each woman a man, every babe was a martyr, and Thermopylae and 
Piedmont were eclipsed. While over all Jehovah presided; He arose. 
He scattered His enemies, they melted from before His face. These 
events succeeded an uninterrupted career of conquest and 
civilization in its wake. They came on an empire that in a century 
had, from a little Island, and by the power of a handful of a strange 
race, beat every other out of India, and subdued its ten millions of 
Mussulman conquerors, its hundred and seventy millions of 
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Hindoo inhabitants; that had given the Bible, and education, and 
security of life and property to all who would have them. And it 
resulted in the events of the first of September and November, in 
rousing its conquerors to look anew to the empire that God had 
placed in their hands as His stewards, and in laying the foundation 
of institutions and principles and laws that will eventuate in the 
fulfilment of old prophecies and dreams; of visions of ideals utterly 
abolished, and of the glory of THE LORD filling the whole earth. 


In what history or in what page can a poet find such a 
program as that? And yet, with the exception of Miss Leslie’s small 
volume, it has as yet called forth no poetry worthy of the name... 
It may be that sufficient time has not yet elapsed to allow of this, 
of the events beings fully understood, entering into the poetic soul, 
coming forth in their divine dress, being printed and published. We 
are content to believe that it is so; we shall look for the result. But 
we fear that the haze of ignorance about India, the mist that 
encircles it in the eyes of those who have never visited it, the 
impossibility of, like Moore, entering fully into all its peculiarities 
and spirit, will fetter poetic genius when it attempts to work and 
make its results, as when Tennyson wrote in his official capacity of 
Poet Laureate on the death of the Duke of Wellington, unworthy of 
the theme and the writer. Meanwhile Mary Leslie must head the list, 
and wear the honours, till another star arises before which she may 
have to pale her brightness. 


Her work belongs to the first of the two classes of the lyric 
mentioned above! — the egotistic. That is, she relates in her own 
person the story, and paints the feelings that she herself 
experienced as she heard of, or in imagination gazed upon, that the 
scenes and events described. She does not speak through another, 
identifying herself with the actors dramatically where she has to 
introduce them in their own persons, she does so descriptively, and 
then her own lyric comment follows. There are pieces belonging 
distinctly to the second or imitative class, but they are few and add 
to the poetic and historic value of the little work.* The worst thing 
about it is its name. It is thoroughly unpoetical, though it may truly 
describe the contents of the volume; it is purely sentimental and 
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unworthy of our healthy poetess... As the volume itself is small, we 
shall be sparing in our extracts, though both the subject and 
treatment are tempting. 

The ‘Sorrows’ open the scene, and the first bead on the string 
of tearful pearls is one more lustrous than the rest. The spring of 
1857 is described, as she — 

... Came her delicate spray-wreaths to fling, 

In lavishment most careless everywhere : 

The peach-tree’s bunches, dark and brown and round, bare 

Grew flushed, and mango-blossoms clustering 

Around their spikes in many a magic ring, 

Scented with fragrancy the balmy air. 

The idea is poetical. The contrast between the joyous advent of 
young spring and the sympathetic life of man, with — 

... The cloud of doom 

Which burst ere the red fruit above as hung. 

This fitly introduces “the Commencement of the Sorrow”, in 
which are epitomised the first burst of our enemies’ fury, the first 
massacres of our dear ones, while she prays — 

Pity us O our God, if unsubdued, 

The demon spirit of revenge arise! 

Then come Delhi and “the Glorious Nine.” Her prophetic 
curse on the former seems to us one of the best of her pieces, her 
own, natural and unborrowed, yet sufficiently steeped in the spirit 
of the old Jewish prophets to give it the true ring — 


DELHI 
Rase her unto the ground, — palace and tower, 


Evermore as a cloud upon her lower, 

So that the traveller in some future hour 

May say, “Here are the whereabouts of her, 

Once India’s Empress, whose high name could stir 
A thousand memories, with enchantress power. 
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She lies a desolation, for she filled 

Her houses with our slain, cnd took delight 

In women’s tortured wailings, till Death stilled 

(More pitiful than she,) the heart's affright. 

Alas! from yonder sky the blood thus spilled 

Seems even now reflected red and bright! 
Then follow “Major Skene and his wife”, “Shahjehanpore”, “Sir H. 
M. Lawrence”, and “Cawnpore’”’. 


CAWNPORE 
They ranged themselves to die, hand clasping hand, — 
That mournful brotherhood in death and woe, — 
While one with saddened voice, yet calm and slow, 
Read hold words about you better land, 
Upon whose ever-blushing summer strand 
Comes never shadow of a fiendish foe, 
Nor hellish treachery like to that below 
Is with malignant hatred coldly planned, — 
Then prayed. O Crucified, didst thou not stoop 
Down from above with Thy deep sympathy, 
Soothing the suffering, bleeding, huddled group, z 
While the fierce vollies poured in hurriedly, Z.~ CU > 
And with uplifted swords the yelling troop in “4 
Rushed to complete their deed of perfidy? oc / CENTRAL 


But all is over; — the fierce agony TS SNY. 
Of men who could not their beloveds save \4t P A 
From unheard tortures, and a common grave | Ve Ro 
Heaped high with quivering, crushed humanity, — 

The frantic woe of women forced to see 

Their tiny infants, unto whom they cleave 

With love which could all fear and torment brave, 

dashed down upon the ground unpityingly: 

And naught remains but the wet, bloody fear, 

And little rings of soft, white baby-hair 

Mingled with long, dark tresses, dimmed with gore, 
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In hopeless tangles scattered here and there, 
And God's own blessed Book of holy lore, 
Sole comforter amid that deep despair. 


Her “Invocation” is noble, though slightly imitative of 
Kingsley's style and furor. We tum however with greatest pleasure 
to her “Lord Dalhousie.” It may be too highly strained, it may be 
somewhat extravagant, but he is gone from among us, and what a 
contrast now! With a grander power than ever Governor General 
exercised since Wellesley, he guided our empire to glory, he diffused 
the triumphs of peace and civilization, he cleared new ground on 
which the Christian missionary might plant his foot, and by his 
policy he so prevented anarchy, put an end to long years of misrule, 
and narrowed the sphere from which mutiny and rebellion could 
draw their support, that the dark cloud which was impending burst 
in gentler storms, and passed sooner away, than otherwise it would 
have done — 


Lorp DALHOUSIE 


Come back to us : the tiger, which we deemed 
So tame, has broken loose, missing thy hand, 
Most firm, yet gentle; and this glorious land 

Is full of his foul slaughters. O it seemed 

As if with prophet-hearts we truly dreamed, 
What time the March eve-wind thy forehead fanned, 
And on the dark ship, and the watching band, 
And thee embarking, sweet radiance gleamed, 
And we said tearfully, —“*Ah! Ichabod 

Shall this day evermore be named; for lo! 

The Glory is departing! We have trod 

Hitherto in the light, and warmth and glow; 
The chills are now around us. Thou, O God, 
The depth of coming night alone dost know! 
Thou comest not; thou canst not; God has said : 
“Thou shalt not do, but only bear my will!” 
And thou art silent, calm, and very still; 

O Hero-heart, though voices of the dead 
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Float evermore in circles round thy head, 

With touching cadences which through thee thrill, 

And longings sharp and wild thy spirit fill 

To guide the furbished sword of vengeance red. 

Alas! we suffer, — we who never wrought 

The India’s welfare, nor gave up for her 

Health, comfort, rest, the untold wealth of thought, 

Our best beloved to the sepulchre; 

Whilst thou — our eyes grow dim —our soul's prayer fraught, — 

“Be with him night and day, sweet Comforter!” 
“The Martyr of Allahabad”, “Band of Heroes”, “The Oath of the 
Seventy-Eighth”, “Sir Colin Campbell”, “Lucknow”, with its many 
heroes and heroines; Neill and Havelock, the Fall and the Army of 
Delhi follow. We would mention “1857” with “Delhi” as the best in 
the volume— 


1857 


Depart; depart! We ever bid farewell 

To our old years with a quick, sudden pain 

Around our hearts, as if we would compel 

Thee from our homes, if powers were to constrain 

Thy speedy parting. Wane, O quickly wane, 

Sad moon, and let us hear the signal bell. 

Old year, wrap thy body blood-stained robes around, 

And take thy staff within thy trembling palm, 

And leave us : wait thou not for blessing-sound, 

For lingering clasp of hand, soothing as balm. 

We standing in a silentness profound, 

Shall watch thy gang, still relieved, and calm. 
The last piece is full of ‘Aspiration’, and so the lyric recollections 
of the rebellion come to a close. 


Of the ‘Legends’ we would point to the ‘Queen of Ganore’ 
as the best. The ‘Prelude’ to them has some fine passages; but as 
in most of Miss Leslie’s long pieces, is not well sustained 
throughout. In it she answers the question — “What is this India 
like?’ 


32 
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A tranced Queen, 
Who, through long silent days, and months, and years, 
Has lain and slept a death-like awful sleep; 
Within her eyes the image of the fires 
Which reddened all her heart-town’s azure heaven 
Reflected in their terrible, wild glare 
She is not dead, but stricken in her limbs, 
Ay, and her very heart. We stoop low down 
Each whispering some olden, thrilling tale 
Of ancient days. Her pulses slowly beat, 
And there seems now a warmth about her heart 
Come newly. I would also stoop me down 
With one or two fair memories, and would make 
Her eyelids quiver, and grow moist with tears 
Upon their lashes. If she would but weep, 
And strive to nse up, strength would come from heaven! 
We Britons watch beside her, standing girt 
As strangers by her streams and in her vales, 
And thinking ever of our Island Home : 
(Would God we lived thus in this glorious world, 
And thought thus ever of you heavenly shore!) 
And our great land has given her noblest sons, 
Her best and richest lives, to help the need 
Of India fallen from her throne of pride. 
They come before me now; I veil my eyes, 
Not sound of music fitting their strong lives. 


sss © 


Pass on, and leave me, ye majestic ones, 
Proconsuls, warriors, guardians of our shores : 
I cannot speak in presence of your looks! 

Has not a legend gilded slowly down 

The stream of time, as rose upon a wave 

Of some bright fountain hidden among woods, 
Whose waters have the power to render youth 
Unto the aged, strength unto the weak? 
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Methinks that India has found out that fount, 

And put her feeble, trembling, large-veined foot 
Within the waters; on the other side 

Wait longingly the nations of the sun : 

She will pass through, and when her soft feet tread 
The last white water-lily, she will rise 

A Queen with all a Queen’s great majesty, 

A Matron fair with all the bloom of youth. 


Ah me! the harp is large, and I am weak; 

I cannot hold it; all that I can do 

Is but to let my fingers on the strings 

Fall tremblingly, and call forth feeble sounds, 

Such as young children do, who, in their play, 

And call forth heart-felt sweetness, or, perchance, 

Harsh discords grating on the aching ear. 

O India! India! India! thou shalt nse 

Magnificent in glory; on thy brow 

Shall blaze again the jewelled diadem, 

Above thee wave the peacock’'s regal plumes; 

Thy hand shall grasp the sceptre rough with pearls; 

And thou shalt robe the as the maiden does, 

To whom the gum-encrusted cocoanut 

Has come a token from some mighty Prince. 

There shall be joy then in thy villages, 

Gladness within thy cities; mountain-top 

Shall shout to mountain-top, and mountain streams 

More joyously shall murmur; peepul trees 

Shall never more see idols at their roots; 

Vishnu and Shiva, Juggernauth and She, 

The many-handed, bloody-tongued, shall all 

Be aye forgotten; and adorn the hills 

The sculptured feet of Parasnauth shall roll, 

And lie in broken fragments at their base! 

We cannot agree with an English critic of this volume, in 
condemning the poems as bearing “the impress of sentiments 
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suddenly inspired by exaggerated narratives rashly believed,” as 
“in memory of apocryphal incidents." Even were this true, the poet, 
like the logician, must be judged of, not by the correctness of his 
data, or historic truth of the materials, but by the conclusions 
drawn, the fidelity of the expression or the result to these materials 
and the rules that are peculiar to poetry.... But what are the 
apocryphal incidents. There are but two we can select, which in 
even the slightest degree can bear that term to be applied to them. 
“Mary Wheeler” and “The Oath of the Seventy-Eighth.” With 
regard to the last are frankly allow it is apocryphal in the fullest 
sense of the word.... 


But we would entreat our brethren in England, who have so 
prayed and fought and sympathised with us in our death-struggles, 
to suspend their decision on the question of ‘apocryphal incidents’. 
The whole truth is not yet sifted, and will not be till men, now on 
the scene of action, have gone to England, and the literary tide set 
in motion by the rebellion has subsided. Then the truth will be 
found, we believe, in the middle, in the first moments of sorrow, in 
the first paroxysms of indignation, in the first uprising of the 
instincts for revenge, there may have been, there was exaggeration. 
But if Punch and Martin Tupper may be taken as the mass of the 
English at home, there was far more fury and vengeance there than 
in India. What writes the former? — 

Who pulls about mercy? The agonised wail 

Of babies hewn piecemeal yet sickens the air, 

And echoes still shudder that caught on the gale 

The mother’s, the maiden’s , wild scream of despair. 


Our swords come for slaughter, they come in the name 
Of justice : and sternly their work shall be done; 

And a world now indignant beholds with acclaim, 
That hecatomb, slain in the face of the sun. 


And the latter, whose popularity, whatever else we may say of it, 
is a most astounding fact— 
And England, now avenge their wrongs by vengeance deep 
and dire, 
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Cut out this canker with the sword, and bum it out with fire; 

Destroy those traitor legions, hang every Pariah-hound, 

And hunt them down to death, in all the hills and cities round. 

“The Moslem and the Hindu”? is partly a narrative, partly 
descriptive Poem, somewhat ambitious in its execution, though 
simple and unpretending in its structure and plot. The action is 
divided between India and England. Alternately the scene is shifted 
from the one to the other. We pass from the latter with its calm 
domestic joy, its fond hopes, and its subsequent bitter trial and 
sorrow, to the former, with its deeds of hellish cruelty, its acts of 
deadly hate and treacherous rebellion, and anon its scenes of 
glorious triumph and victory. 


The scene opens with England. Agatha, a mother whose son 
is fighting God’s and his country’s battles in India, and whose 
daughter is also there, is asleep, and by her side her other daughter 
Amy watches, - one who has not only given her brother and sister, 
but also her lover, to the good cause in India. In a dream Agatha 
fancies she sees her Indian daughter — 


+++ 


Pallid and wan 
Her hair dishevelled, flying from the grasp 
Of rapine and foul murder, but alas! 
In vain — the fatal stroke fell heavily. 
Oh! that dire shriek, the mingling of despair, 
And agony, and woe intense, which struck 
The heart’s remotest cord, and sent a thrill 
Of anguish to its very inmost shrine, 
Making it sick with sickness night to death : 
Thank God it was but a distorted dream! 


This suffices to introduce the story, simple as it is. The action 
does not yet however begin, for with ambitious aiming after the 
epos, the author sketches the position and history of India from the 
earliest ages, through Rama, the Curu-Pandu war, the Rajput line, 
the Mussulman invasions, and finally the English conquest. This he 
puts in such a way as to shew that the primary cause of the 
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rebellion was the hate of the Moslem to their conquerors, and the 
lust of rule which had been checked and baffled by them — 


Though captive and subdued, the silent thought 
Brooded as upon wrong; that old desire 

Of universal rule his spirit stirred, 

And fanned the smouldering embers into flame, 
A flame which burst in dreadful fury forth 
Consuming in its madness; breaking through 
All known restraint and rule, forgetting both 
Duty and faith uniting into one, 

To stimulate it in the mad career, 

Ambition, passion, anger, and revenge : 

Then leaving desolation in its track, 

And horrors over which the heart grow sick. 


The third part of the poem introduces us to a Brahmin who, 
as he walks in meditation through the forest, and remembers how 
glorious his nation once was, and his own priestly order how 
powerful, is accosted by a Mussulman, and together they talk over 
the plans that had been formed to rouse the land against the hated 
English. The following is a favourable specimen of the poetry of the 
work before us. It is almost an imitation of that glorious passage in 
the “Lady of the lake” that so stirs the heart of its boy-reader, when 
Scott describes, as none but he or Macaulay could, the despatch of 
the cross of fire by Roderick to rouse his clan — 


Benledi saw the cross of fire 

It glanced like lightning up Strath-ire 

O'er hill and dale the summons flew ... 

Canto Ill 

In this too — the union of the Mussulman and the Brahmin, and the 
agreement to lay aside ill-feelings engendered by race and hostile 
creeds — we see the reason of the title of the poem, the Moslem and 
the Hindoo — 


“** * Ere now 
The secret has been told — the country through 
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Has heard the secret message, it is known 

From Indus unto Brahmapootra’s wave 

Since last we met, the mystic cake has sped. 

And cursed be the Hindoo race who sees, 

But answers not the summons. May the Gods 
Reject him as unworthy of his name, 

His country, and his race! may he become 

A wanderer upon earth! From Delhi's home, 
North, east, west, south, with rapid foot, "twas borne 
By many a way, and many an ancient stream 

To town and village; and the sacred fanes, 

Of temples and the citadels of kings, 

Revealing the command — the daring deed, 

And then the place of meeting. Soon our swords, 
Shall drink the life-blood of our enemies. 


The beginning of the rebellion is described, the rising at 
Meerut, the entry of the mutineers into Delhi, the sympathy of the 
populace, the slaughter of the English, the weakness, the vacillation 
and cruelty of the old king, before whom the Mussulman and the 
Brahmin of the forest once more appear. But Britain is roused. 
Anson is on march, Barnard is before the walls, while he invests the 
city, the scene changes to Old England. The Indian mail is in, and 
Agatha learns that her son and daughter are among the slain. As yet 
Amy’s lover, Henry, is safe, and her heart is filled with joy that 
“valiantly he treads the steep path of fame”, and she prays, as only 
English women then could pray, that he might still be protected. 
Agatha dies. Meanwhile bloody work goes on at Delhi, but at last 
it is ours, and in the account of its capture, the writer recounts the 
names and deeds of the heroes of the Cashmere gate, and of 
Nicholson. But amid the triumph and joy of England, when the 
news were bourne to her shores, there was many an aching heart, 
many a pallid cheek, many a crushed spirit. Henry had perished 
“courageous, noble, foremost in the fight.” Mother, sister, brother 
gone, this filled the cup of sorrow to the full, but Amy learned to 
take it from a Father’s hand, and the poem concludes with the view 
that faith gave to her eyes; as it — 
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Applied the key; it opened and she saw 

The loved and lost from earth rejoining there, 
Safe in the presence of the King of kings. 

The distance seemed to lessen, and her heart 
Was drawn towards them, it was but a step 
Across the valley of the shade of death. 

The resurrection morn broke vividly, 

And the regretted and the lost came back, 
Wearing their robes eternal, and the crowns 
Of victory; and on each forehead stamped 

The new name written by living God. 

Which none knew but themselves, and in their hands, 
The sceptres of the just. Redeemed from death 
And risen from corruption, the vile dust, 
Changed to a glorious body like the Lord's, 
Stood in imperishable like; the glow 

Of conscious immortality was there, 

And on the cheek health’s everlasting bloom, 


Frankly, we cannot criticise this work as a poem; to apply to 
it the hard and inexorable canons of criticism is impossible. Were 
we thus to weigh it in the balances, we would certainly find it 
wanting in conception, unity, and rhythm, we would call it a third- 
rate poem. But we are content to feel that the author's heart is right, 
and that he has striven to embody in simple language those 
emotions that swelled England’s heart when she heard of treachery, 
rebellion, and inhuman butchery and dishonour, and that triumph 
and calm satisfaction with which she learned that the Lord’s saints 
had been avenged, and the Lord's cause upheld. He has a few 
episodes of a more ambitious character on Night and Time, and the 
other stock subjects of the ‘intense’ school, but where he confines 
himself to narrative and description he is always pleasing if not 
beautiful, truthful if not highly poetical. The two great poetical 
sides of the rebellion — the stern justice that the law of God and 
man demands on the one side, and the bursting sorrow and woe 
that our nation has felt, on the other, will never be worthily 
embodied and rendered for ever immortal, till one arises with the 
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pen of him who, while he with exquisite gentleness and grace 
paints our first parents in the Garden, yet wrote that ode which, of 
all human compositions, the most nearly approaches the “Arise O 
God, let Thine enemies be scattered” of David — 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans. 


Notes 


l. The distinction between the two types of lyric is made by Smith in 
his discussion of Poetics, an Essay on Poetry by E. S. Dallas 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1852). We have excluded that 
discourse from our extract. [Editor] 


2. The work under discussion is Sorrows, Aspirations and Legends 
from India by Mary E. Leslie (Calcutta, London : John Snow, 1858). 
[Editor] 

3. The work under discussion is : The Moslem and the Hindoo, a Poem 
on the Sepoy Revolt by a Graduate of Oxford (London : Saunders & 
Oatley, 1858) [Editor] 





A Critique of Pure Nonsense 
William Douglas 


Critics of the school of Matthew Arnold are fond of 
discoursing on the essential seriousness of all true literature. Their 
conception of literature is not unlike Aristotle’s conception of the 
“great-minded man”, with his “slow motion, deep-toned voice, and 
deliberate style of speech.” If literature were an end in itself, this 
might be a tenable view. But behind literature there lies something 
greater far than literature — life. And if Sunt lacrimae rerum is a 
profound truth, dolce est desipere in loco is also a profound truth. 
Nonsense is an essential part of life. 

The greatest poets have never forgotten this. “And they have 
conspired together, I will not say you shall see a masque; but if you 
do, then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black 
Monday last at six o'clock, the morning, falling out that year on 
Ash Wednesday was four year, in the afternoon.” It would be 
difficult to find anything more thoroughly nonsensical than that: the 
words were written by our greatest poet. 


Nonsense plays double a poet in literature. It has a place 
simply as nonsense. It is a part of life and must therefore be a part 
of literature. But it has also a more definite function. It acts as a 
corrective. True laughter, says Meredith, is like fresh air entering 
a study. Browning also believed in this power of laughter, as Mr 
Chesterton has told us in his life of the poet: 

Browning became a D.C.L, of Cambridge in 1879 and a D.C.L. 

of Oxford in 1882. When he received these honours there were, 

of course, the traditional buffooneries of the undergraduates, and 
one of them dropped a red cotton night-cap neatly on his head as 
he past under a gallery. Some indignant intellectuals wrote to him 
to protest against this affront, but Browning took the matter in the 


[Reprinted from The Calcutta Review, No. 285, July 1916] 
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best and most characteristic way. ‘You are far too hard’, he wrote 
in answer, ‘on the very harmless drolleries of the young men. 
Indeed, there used to be a regularly appointed jester, Filius Terrae 
he was called, whose business it was to jibe and jeer at the 
honoured ones by way of reminder that all human glories are 
merely gilded baubles and must not be fancied metal.’ In this 
there are other and deeper things characteristic of Browning 
besides his learning and humour. In discussing anything, he must 
always fall back upon great speculating and eternal ideas. Even 
in the tomfoolery of a horde of undergraduates he can only see a 
symbol of the ancient office of ridicule in the scheme of morals. 


With very few exceptions the literature critics of the past 
have been “agelasts”, to use Meredith's word, men who would not 


Show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nester swear the jest be laughable. 


Their endeavour was to fit literature into formulae; they had 
no place for the irrational. They said of laughter, it is mad, and of 
mirth, what doeth it? Modern critics have begun to recognise the 
place of nonsense in literature. Chesterton has written a “Defence 
of Nonsense” — and many defences of nonsense. Professor R. Y. 
Tyrrell wrote in 1908 : “To both Gilbert and Calverley their humour 
and delicate irony were fatal. The British reader will not admit to 
the Valhalla of the poets one who is hardly ever quite serious.” The 
same strange fact — that few nations give nonsense a higher place 
in life or a lower place in literature than our own — is pointed out 
by Professor Saintsbury in his Elizabethan Literature : 


Nonsense, as hardly any critic but Hazlitt has had the courage to 
avow openly, is no small part of life, and it is a part the relish of 
which Englishmen, as the same great but unequal critic justly 
maintains, are almost alone in enjoying and recognizing. It is 
because Shakespeare dares, and dares very frequently, simply 
desipere, simply to be foolish, that he is so pre-eminently wise. 
The others try to be always wise, and alas! It is not necessary to 
complete the antithesis. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is also one of the company of nonsense 
praisers. In his Milton he says : “Those who can talk the best and 
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most compact sense have often found irresponsible paradox and 
nonsense a useful and pleasant recreation ground.” 

But it is only within the last fifty years that Nonsense has 
found a habitation of her own in literature. Before that time the 
writer of epic or lyric or dramatic poetry found a more or less 
definite form ready to hand. But the writer of Nonsense had to create 
his form. And that was no easy task. For Literature, like Nature, 
abhors a vacuum. It will not tolerate what is without form or void. 
It accepts formlessness with fullness. But it will not accept an empty 
husk unless the husk is particularly beautiful. It will not accept what 
is “neither rhyme nor reason.” A poet need not string rhymes and he 
need not talk sense. But if he dispenses with both he is not a poet. He 
may give us any kind of poetry he chooses — gladness or sadness or 
badness or madness — but if he chooses the last, there must be 
method in his madness. The rule, in short, seems to be that the more 
liberty a poet takes with his matter, the less he may take with his 
forms. This, of course, involves the converse truth of “the more 
rhyme, the less reason.” A recent writer on the ballade says : “A 
poet who set out to write a ballade had to find a subject which could 
be treated in a kind of verse distinguished for its rigid and repetitious 
rime scheme. He deliberately limited his range of ideas by his 
decision to conform to elaborate restrictions. Technique was 
distinctly the poet's problem.” It is true; you cannot write convincing 
philosophy in elaborate metres. But it is even truer that you cannot 
write convincing nonsense except in elaborate metres. 

What was required for the adequate expression of Nonsense 
was a set of perfectly regular elaborate stanzas with difficult rhyme- 
systems. This was provided in the years 1865-1876 when the angel 
of Nonsense went down into the pool of Victorian Literature and 
troubled the water. Those were remarkable years. Alice in 
Wonderland appeared in 1865. W. S. Gilbert scored his first 
dramatic success in 1866. Calverley’s Fly Leaves appeared in 1872. 
And Edmund Gosse fixes 1876 as the date of the re-introduction of 
the ballade (after a lapse of many centuries) into English Literature. 

The outstanding feature of this movement is the insistence on 
form. In Lewis Carroll’s books for children elaborate stanzas would 
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of course have been out of place. But in other achievements just 
recorded and throughout the whole of the literary movement which 
they initiated the chief characteristic is the elaboration of faculties 
in Gilbert and Calverley are, in the words of Professor Tyrrell, 
“great felicity of diction and the perfect mastery of metre and 
rhyme.” And the ballade is the most elaborate of the effective 
rhyme-systems in English Literature. 


It is not easy to assign definite causes for this movement. It 
might be related to that knitting together of Society which the social 
changes of the nineteenth century brought about. The emancipation 
of thought caused by Darwinism may have had something to do 
with it. It is just possible to that the rationalism of the age may have 
quickened men's wits just as the humanism of the sixteenth century 
produced euphemism. 

But whatever the cause were, it seems obvious that this 
movement was not what Professor Saintsbury calls it, a “fancy” 
which “remained for sometime.” Gilbert's wonderful rhyming 
activity continued down to the present generation. The cleverest 
verse writers of today carry on the Calverley tradition as Punch 
shows every week. And the ballade is not dead. 


Our present study is therefore not confined to a fashion of the 
late seventies but embraces all the nonsense of the fifty years 1865- 
1915. Roughly speaking there are two kinds of nonsense. Plato was 
very fond of saying that love is a sort of madness and that 
philosophy is a sort of love. We need not therefore be surprised to 
find that most of the nonsense of those years was either erotic 
nonsense or academic nonsense. Lovers’ Lane and College Street 
are chief ones of nonsense. 


The cleverest English writer of the Lovers’ Lane sort of 
nonsense is Sir W. S. Gilbert. Love is the central theme of almost 
all his plays, which teem with ballads, songs, and snatches. From 
this profusion it is difficult to make a selection for all his songs are 
spirited and clever. Hannah's ballad in “The Witches Curse” will 
serve Our purpose as well as any : 
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There grew a little flower 
"Neath a great oak tree; 

When the tempest ‘gan to lower 
Little heeded she. 


No need had she to cower, 
For she dreaded not its power — 
She was happy in the bower 
Of her great oak tree! 
Sing hey, 
Lackaday! 
Let the tears fall free 
For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree! 


When she found that he was fickle, 
Was that great oak tree, 
She was in a pretty pickle, 
As she well might be — 
But his gallantries were mickle 
For Death followed with his sickle, 
And her tears began to trickle 
For her great oak tree! 
Sing hey, 
Lackaday! 
Let the tears fall free 
For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree! 


Said she, “He loved me never, 
Did that great oak tree, 

But I’m neither rich nor clever, 
And so why should he?” 


But though fate our fortune sever, 
To be constant I'll endeavour 
Ay, for ever and for ever, 

To my great oak tree!” 
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Sing hey, 
Lackeday! 
Let the tears fall free 
For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree! 


This is of course nonsense. But with what unction it is 
articulated! To Ingoldsby’s wonderful power of talking nonsense 
about anything under (or on, or in, or above) the sun, Gilbert adds 
something of Tennyson's power of beautiful diction and much of 
Swinburme’s power over the melodies of metre and a very great deal 
of Byron’s marvellous skill in rhyme. Add to these charms that of 
Sullivan's music and you have a very real danger of the tears 
falling free for the pretty little flower and the great oak tree. 


A notable achievement surely! But the British reader insists 
on taking himself seriously. The result is, as Professor Tyrrell has 
told us, that genius like that of Gilbert is excluded from the Valhalla 
of the poets. 


Locker — Lampson’s Lyra Elegantiarum, a collection of 
brilliant verses by various writers, appeared in 1867 and belongs 
therefore to that remarkable decade of which I have spoken. His 
own versifying is very clever; he writes the lightest of light verse 
and is, like Gilbert, a master of the short line. 


Those simpletons who squeeze 
Their extremities to please 
Mandarins, 
Would positively flinch 
From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 
His Jester's Plea is an apologia for the kind of verse which 
we are now considering : 


I wish we better understood 
The tax that poets levy; 
I know the Muse is very good, 
I think she's rather heavy : 
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She now compounds for winning ways 
By morals of the sternest: 
Methinks the lays of nowadays 
Are painfully in earnest. 
When wisdom halts, I humbly try 
To make the most of folly: 
If Pallas be unwilling, I 
Prefer to flirt with Polly; 
To quit the goddess for the maid 
Seems low in lofty musers; 
But Pallas is a haughty jade — 
And beggars can’t be choosers. 


The revival of the ‘ballade’, which, according to Gosse, is “with 
the exception of the sonnet, the noblest of the artificial forms of 
verse cultivated in English literature,” demands some attention. In 
an essay published in 1877, Gosse advocated the policy of 
cultivating fixed forms of verse other than the sonnets urging that 
“the severity of the plan and the rich and copious recurrence of the 
rhyme serve the double end of repelling the incompetent workman 
and stimulating the competent.” The ‘ballade’ form was 
simultaneously (and independently) adopted by Swinburne, Lang, 
Dobson, Henley, Gosse himself and several other writers. A recent 
critic says that this school “permanently raised the standard of 
technique in English verse”. The ‘ballade’ is still a favourite form 
of English and American versifiers. An example of it is given at the 
end of this article. 


Turn we now to nonsense of the academic sort. Academic 
nonsense has of course been written by academicians of every age. 
But not till the age of Gilbert and Calverley did it reach that 
perfection of form, that charming “severity of plan” of which 
Gosse spoke. For Gilbert is a scholar as well as a ladies’s man. 


He's a great Arithmetician who can demonstrate with ease 
That two and two are three, or five, or anything you please, 


An eminent logician who can make it clear to you 
That black is white — when looked at from the proper point of view; 
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A marvellous Philologist who'll undertake to show 
That “yes” is but another and a neater form of “no”. 


But the two great representatives of The Undergraduate are C. S. 
Calverley and J. K. Stephen, poets, parodists, and translators. 
Cowper once said : 

Every man conversant with verse-making knows and knows by 
painful experience, that the familiar style is of all styles the most 
difficult to succeed in. To make the verse speak the language of 
prose without being prosaic to marshal the words of it in such an 
order as they might naturally take in falling from the lips of an 
extempore speaker, yet without meanness, harmoniously, 
elegantly and without seeming to displace a syllable for the sake 
of rhyme is one of the arduous tasks a poet can undertake. 

That is the task which C. S. Calverley and J. K. Stephen 
undertook and accomplished. Quotations are useless here for in 
these writers each poem is so perfect a unity that to select is to 
destroy. 

Nonsense-wniting was one side of the astounding versatility 
of Andrew Lang. It would be difficult to describe his place in the 
literary world of last generation more aptly than did the following 
lines published in one of the student magazines in Oxford : 


You ask me, Fresher, who it is 

Who rhymes, researches, and reviews, 

And sometimes for the Daily News, 

Who jests in words that angels use 

And is most solemn with most slang, 

Who's who, who’s which and which is whose, 

Who can it be but Andrew Lang? 
Of all his ballades perhaps the best is his Ballade of Primitive Man. 
I quote it in full : 

He lived in a cave by the seas, 

He lived upon oysters and foes, 

But his list of forbidden degrees 

An extensive morality shows; 
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To prove he had never a pan, 
But he shaved with a shell when he chose, 
"Twas the manner of primitive Man! 


He worshipped the rain and the breeze, 

He worshipped the river that flows, 

And the Dawn, and the Moon, and the trees, 
And bogies, and serpents, and crows; 

He buried the dead with their toes 

Tucked up, an original plan, 

Till their knees came right under their nose, 
"Twas the manner of primitive Man! 


His communal wives, at his case, 

He would curb with occasional blows; 
Or his state had a queen, like the bees 
(As another philosopher trows): 

When he spoke, it was never in prose, 
But he sang in a strain that would scan, 
For (to doubt it, perchance, were morose) 
"Twas the manner of primitive Man! 


Max, proudly your Aryan pose, 

But their rigs they undoubtedly ran, 

For as every Darwinian knows, 

“Twas the manner of primitive Man! 
Even in 1916, amid the tumult of war, there are many who follow 
the manner of Primitive Man in preferring metrical to unmetrical 
speech. Punch has shown as that the Muse of Nonsense flourishes 
in the most unlikely places. Long may she flourish! 





The Decolonised Muse 


(A Personal Statement)! 


Keki N. Daruwalla 


We are all trapped in history. The Europeans came to trade, 
hung on to fight, intrigue and conquer, and stayed on to instruct. 
Their colonies became vast markets for their textiles and their 
language. Conversions followed, to another way of life and on 
occasions to Christianity, When they went back they left their 
language behind — and half-castes. In an alien land, language itself 
turns brown and half-caste. 


English was introduced in India with commercial objectives 
in view. What was achieved was something much greater in 
dimensions. Colonial history shows that language can be as 
domineering as any occupational army. It supplants myths, whole 
iconographies, world-view, ideologies. It ushers in its own symbols, 
and its own values. An armada of new texts sails in. Old dogmas 
and bigotries are swept away — and exchanged for new ones. 


You cannot choose your generation, your parents or your 
language, even a foreign one at times. If your father teaches English 
and you have three thousand books in the house, all in the same 
language, you have precious few options. To become fully 
conscious of writing in the language of one's erstwhile colonial 
rulers, one must cross various thresholds of realization. To put it 
simplistically, a child thinks through language and feels through 
experience. The first school I entered was called Sacred Hearts. But 
World War II was raging, the Italian fathers next door were under 
house arrest, and even a string or two of barbed wire had sprung 
up around the school. Not the right type of atmosphere for a 
growing boy, my father thought. So I got transplanted to an Arya 
school, quite a different kettle of fish, really. Many of the boys came 
from a different social stratum. Urdu, Hindi, Sanskrit were given 
as much importance as English, and rightly so. The pronunciation 
of the school masters and the students bordered on the atrocious. 
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My fluency (so called) in English was greeted with derisive laughter. 
Just because the grammar was correct, and the diction not too 
awful, one became an object of mockery. 

The next threshold was crossed when one encountered boys 
from public schools. These were situated in the mountain 
sanctuaries of Murree and Simla and Nainital. The boys wore blue 
blazers and school neck ties. Their speech was more clipped, their 
smiles more condescending. They even spoke their Hindustani with 
an anglicized accent. They could hardly pronounce the names of the 
towns they lived in. Nainithal, as it is pronounced in Hindustani, 
got twisted to 'Nainitoll'. And they used slang. It was old slang of 
course, shipped some three decades ago, which had got lost on the 
seas, then lay rotting on the docks like dry fish, ull it was dispatched 
by steam rail and later on mule back to those public schools in the 
mountains. But the fact is that they used slang and if you did not 
latch on to a phrase, you were held in contempt. 

And then came my first conversation with an Englishman. 
He had to repeat himself three times to make himself understood. 
What an exotic accent, I thought. Why couldn't the fellow speak 
English as she ought to be spoken? 

No other trauma intervened for the next fifteen years or so. 
Then as one started publishing poetry in English, critics shook their 
heads in disapproval. Yes, fiction, essays, articles, even 
pomography one could write in English, they said (though nothing 
like Punjabi for robust abuse). But poetry was another cup of tea. 
You could write it only in a language you had imbided with mother’s 
milk. This line of argument gave rise to, what I chose to call the 
Lactarory School of Literary Criticism. Another august body called 
the Royal School of Dreamy Criticism asked me if I dreamt in 
English. The trouble was I dreamt in images mostly and seldom in 
language. My dreams were often silent movies. When once in a 
while, they did turn into Talkies, they were like me, multi-lingual. 

Exiles come to alien shores and write in the language of their 
adopted country. Joseph Conrad, Arthur Koestler, Nabokov are 
examples. An Indian writing poetry in English was an exile in his 
own country. 


The handicaps were all too apparent. One is not merely 
speaking of an exclusive readership. Isn't poetry restricted to a class 
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with a certain educational background? It could be said that 7000 
miles and quite a few years separated the Indian writer from the 
‘living speech’ of the language of most educated Indians? It was the 
language of the bank and the stock exchange, of the Parliament, the 
secretariat and the law courts. The writer was at home with it. What 
I am trying to refer to is the difficulties in writing poetry itself. You 
stuck to the straight and narrow path of textual English. You cut out 
linguistic heroics and hesitated taking liberties with the language. 
It was tough enough mastering (if that's the word) the idiom. To 
now start fragmenting it, chopping up the grammar and entering the 
slippery realm of the disjunctive seemed an unthinking indulgence. 
Sound, as poets know, is vital to poetry. At times I hesitated in 
giving a full phonetic charge to my verse unless the meaning was 
cryStal clear and each line as a unit made sense. 


Yet instinctively, one knew what to exclude; words like 
‘deliverance’ and ‘renunciation’, ‘the stream of life’; the self (both the 
small guy stating with an 's' in the lower case to the big fellow with 
the capital 'S’) all talk of moksha, (liberation) and maya? 
(appearance) all reference to infinity and eternity and expressions 
like 'the womb of the void' or 'the void of the womb' — have it 
anyway you please. I avoided them like the plague. Not once, as far 
as I recollect, have I talked of the soul in a poem. It was by a 
conscious act of will. The stranglehold over the soul, this monopoly 
over the spiritual enjoyed by the earlier well meaning savants who 
passed off as philosophers, and the present batch of crooks who 
masquerade as godmen, is one of the intellectual scandals of this 
century. 


Instinctively one made language slightly subservient to 
content. Those who think that the form is the poem would not take 
kindly to this. Literature concerns itself with the world of the spirit 
and the flesh as we know it. Passions, feelings, consciousness, the 
past and memories get thrown in. Language after all is just one of 
the dimensions that make literature what it is. So it was good 
literary strategy to give slightly more weight to content, All 
language and literature are in some way a translation: you render 
reality (dreams, perceptions, memories, the physical world around 
you) into words. Surely this reality is important, and a case can be 
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made out for giving it a certain degree (however small) of primacy 
over language. 


How would I define insight or truth? That, which in any other 
tongue, would have gone as swiftly to the heart. 


Looking back I find that the compulsion to mark out an 
identity for myself must have been very strong. Since one was 
writing in English it should be all the more evident that it was an 
Indian writing. Just bringing an Indian sensibility to bear on a these 
was not enough. The poem had to be securely fastened to an Indian 
setting; should seek freshly upturned earth under a monsoon 
downpour. Most, if not all of this, worked unconsciously within me. 
With hindsight, that is the only way I can explain my almost fierce 
commitment to place, site, landscape. (Not just in my poems but 
also in my stories, where I take great care to set the scene first, 
almost like a director visualizing the stage for a play). In my first 
book, Under Orion, one entire section was devoted to life in the 
marshlands (the terai). Another book dealt with the Ganga at 
Benares and with the purificatory myth of the river. 


At the same time one could not close one's eyes to the filth 
at the ghats of Benares and the seeming chaos, the miasma of 
funeral pyres going up in flames a few yards from unconcerned 
pilgrims bathing in the river, offering obeisance to the rising sun. I 
accepted the notion that its swirling water cleansed one of his sins. 
But I could not shut my eyes to what was happening in front of me. 
This is where we come back to language. For languages erect their 
own outposts of sensibility — not that you can easily marshal 
arguments to support this kind of a nebulous statement. Nor had this 
kind of perception anything to do with a colonial hangover (though 
critics might believe otherwise). One saw squalor and chaos for 
what they were. They registered themselves on the cornea. No alibis 
are needed here. 


In university one had been brought up on a diet of Shelley 
and Keats. When you left the campus you faced harsh reality 
around you — drought, poverty and communal riots. One needed a 
harsh language, words with a saw-edge, words which rasped and 
got into you like the shards of a broken bottle. Slowly, almost 
unconsciously the poems developed a vocabulary and soundscape 
of their own. 
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The question of patois comes up often, of the Indian 
contribution to the English language. Some of these experiments (in 
prose) have been very successful, for instance Shivdesani's The 
Mad Hatter and Raja Rao's Kanthapura, both recognized as minor 
classics today. Novels are one thing, verse another. We have had no 
such triumphs in poetry. Admitted that the Indian has his own way 
with English syntax, but it is no way comparable to the Carribean 
patois. The Indian way of speaking English is to mix the languages 
— half a sentence in English and the other tattered half in Hindi or 
Marathi or Bengali. Writing in that manner could bring on 
numerous problems. Pidgin is fine but a half-Hindi-half-English 
amalgam becomes impractical. 


Finally, while the poet endeavours to hone the language to 
his purpose, language also has a way with his poetry. If you have 
wielded an oriental scimitar all your life, you are used to whirling 
it about, making fearful whistling arcs in the air and generally 
slashing around. But give the same man a straight bladed sword and 
willy nilly, given some time, he will learn to thrust and stab. 


Notes 


l. A talk delivered at international Literaturtage '88 (1988) held at 
Erlangen (then West Germany), a beautiful Hugenot town with 
much of its old 17th century architecture still intact. A cursory 
attempt was made here to inform a German (and international) 
audience in regard to what Indian poetry in English was all about. 
This conference, generally known as Intelit3, was held in 1988. 
Some of my views they espoused almost two decades back. If 
politicians can change their views/ideologies/parties every now and 
then sometimes in exchange of money and cabinet berths, surely 
poets can alter their views once in 15 years! 


2. Since then I have written a whole poem on Maya! Even that guy 
called ‘the soul’ peeps into my writing now and then! 








To What is the Poet Responsible? 


Jayanta Mahapatra 
f 


Without doubt we are living in troubled times. Ours is a time 
of great upheaval; and I'd like to believe we suffer mainly from a 
crisis of faith, if we set aside wars and revolutions. We wonder 
whether the 20th century will be looked back upon as a time of 
barbarism, the beginner of a new dark age, or will it be one of those 
times of chaos, a crucible where a new and more creative world was 
being formed? Difficult questions these. As we enter 2001, the 
outlook seems dim. We suffer a sense of loss of orientation. Our little 
garden patch has become a world fraught with tension. The answer, 
for a person like me, who would like to call himself a poet, seems to 
be retreat, or escape and regression. And this can only come about 
through something like my writing, these poems I would want to 
write. 


Today, as we face the anonymity, of urban life, and the new 
freedoms of a more permissive society, our needs appear to change. 
Our desires too, shaped by the aggressive media of communication. 
Sull, the same questions will haunt the poet; those questions which 
have apparently no answers, and about which poets have written 
and asked themselves at all times. And because life is reminiscence, 
our poetry too is reminiscence. This memory, this terrible sepulchre 
which we have inherited, and carry inside us, will not leave one 
alone, ever. And the poet will ask: Who is that child crying, why, 
without a mouth? Along with that eternal equation of rich and poor, 
the splintcred dilemma of day and night, of peace and war. Can 
poetry ever help to solve it? Can poetry ever turn the world and the 
working of the world into song? 


Reprinted with the permission of the author from The Journal of the 
Department of English, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 2000-2001 
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A question I would like to ask myself is: if poetry makes us 
more conscious of the essence of our day-to day existence, of life's 
complexities and meaning, does it have an effect upon action, even 
political action? One would confirm that this is a very old idea; and 
that one cannot deny the truth of the statement that there is an 
eventual effect on our actions, whether social or political. And if 
poetry may influence politics, we could say (extrapolating things) 
that poetry is politics, and so this poetry is not poetry at all, it is just 
not good for anything. 

But is it right that we blame the poets of our time when 
society goes wrong? When people begin to argue that we have 
failed to defend the principles of social and political democracy— 
the result of the apathy or callousness of responsible classes of 
society, Which makes up our writers? Or more particularly our poets, 
whose accountability ts the purity of language and who supposedly 
represent the class of wniters at its noblest? If I limit my ideas to the 
poetry around me, the poetry I am familiar with, such as Indian 
English poetry, the poetry in Oriya by our recognized poets, and a 
little of Bangla and Assamese poetry, would I be wrong if I 
concluded that our poets are encased in a private world of their own 
invention, where they cultivate certain delusions: for example, their 
superiority to practical life, the belief in the autonomy of their poetry, 
and their innermost desire to resist change formally, intellectually 
and emotionally. I make these remarks from my own, rather 
polarized observation, familar as I am with the poetry produced both 
in English and Oriya, this poetry which contains, and revels in, the 
abundance of self. The dilemma of narcissism, of too much self, I 
should think, deviates from the direction of true poetry that should 
find a sense of relation between self and other, the inner and outer 
world, the personal and social worlds. John Berger, in The Success 
and Failure of Pablo Picasso, writes perceptively about this 
dilemma of modern artists. I like to quote: 

“they are far away and unseen—so that at home most people are 

protected from the contradictions of their own systems: those very 

contradictions from which all development must come.” 

Many of our poets, (primarily those poets who live in a 
bureaucratic or academic world of their own) elevate the artist to 
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the ethereal, where we deny the connections between self and other, 
separating language from social relations. (Once again, one asks, is 
this an Indian trait?) We revere this isolated human being (our artist, 
our poet) and treat his imagination as something he has inherited, a 
gift from God, as though there were no logical relationship, or 
historical relationship between the self and the world. We are then 
aware that we write without any real sense of community or 
audience. It would be right to cite instances of Indian English poets 
who are “exiled” from India by their own choosing, preferring to 
live in the United States or Canada or Europe. For such a poet or 
artist, what would his difficulties be? Perhaps, humanly, he would, 
certainly be very lonely. But what will this loneliness mean to his or 
her art? It will mean he or she will begin to write nostalgically about 
the country he (she) abandoned, or may be demean the social values 
he (she) grew up with. Later on, he is sure to run out of subjects or 
themes. He might not run out of emotion of feelings but he will, I 
feel, run out of subjects to hold them. 


That is why the poetry of such English poets fails, even if 
their poetry is praised by reviewers and readers here and in the 
West. Clearly the great poets of Latin America and Eastern Europe 
live inside history, as is the case with our poets writing in their 
respective regional languages, and their imaginations are vitalised 
by that deeper perspective. In comparison Indian English poetry 
appears lifeless, stuck in the mire of intimacies, without the arms of 
history and tradition. For such significant poetry to be produced, we 
would have to create our poetry out of the ashes of our culture, both 
Indian and colonial British. And we have to cultivate the 
relationship between the social and the personal in order to give 
that positive momentum to poetry. One is afraid though, that such 
writing could bring in a measure of selfconsciousness to it because 
of a loss of moral poise. Perhaps, again, it is difficult for me to write 
such poetry. Still, this is the poetry I would want to write — even 
when I am aware that such a poetry is not accepted (dismissed as a 
matter of fact) by poets who follow the British poetic tradition, 
where craftmanship seems all, and even though Penguin or Oxford 
would refuse to publish my poetry here in India. 

I should like to confess here that I began to write poetry in 
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English simply because I could use English easily to express 
myself. Perhaps that isn't right for a poet, I do not know. But I have 
always thought of myself as an Oriya poet who, incidentally writes 
in English. And today, with 4 collections of Oriya poetry, I am not 
sure whether I could be labelled an Indian English poet. 


A poem I'd like to quote in full and which resulted from my 
periodic visits to the starvation affected region of Kalahandi in my 
state, and which perhaps suffers from an impatient self- 
consciousness because of this bridge between the social and 
personal is titled “‘Deaths in Orissa.” 


Faces of tree-bark and grief 

hang against God's hand in the world 
that cannot lift itself upto help. 

In the corners of women's eyes 

the rainbow breaks against the sunrise. 


Nothing but the paddy’s twisted throat 

exposed on the crippled bleak earth, 

nothing but impotence in lowered eyes, 

nothing but the tightening of the muscles 

in Bhagyabati's neck which her outcaste mother 
would herself have liked to throttle to death, 
nothing but the cries of shrivelled women 
cracking against the bloodied altar of Man, 
nothing but the moment of fear 

when they need a God who can do them some good. 
Oh I am a poet who barks like a dog. 

Open the window, I say, so I can breathe. 

Let not my memory be like a tiger in ambush. 
But there is this dangerously alive body 

and only a lathi or knife can tear it apart. 

This might not be a good poem, craftwise. But it came out of 
my own experience. And it was an honest attempt of mine. But 
what I'd like to clarify is, that it came from my own justification to 
think. 

Eliot , however, with his stance of resigned defiance, was 
often against the idea of th + poet as thinker. In his words: “In truth 


a 
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neither Shakespeare nor Dante did any real thinking — that was not 
their job.” What appears as thought in a poet is no more than the 
emotional equivalent of thoughts prevalent in his time. As far as 
poetry is concerned whether these thoughts were part of a great 
philosophy or not is indifferent, so long as they express some 
permanent human impulse. At the same time poetry should have 
the freedom to express in any way appropriate to it the diversity of 
human experience. We may take this further to say that a poet is 
responsible to his conscience, to his sense to what is nght and wrong, 
to that retinal image focussed by both knowledge and judgement. It 
is difficult for one to locate the relation of poetry to social action; this 
has never been done perhaps; so it is not possible to define what that 
relation is. But this is true; that poetry has some effect upon conduct, 
in so far as it affects our emotions. To what extent then, is the poetry, 
say, of someone like Gajanan Muktibodh, an effect? 


Poetry has the right to judge. One feels one has the right to 
make such a statement. Poets, writers and artists especially. One 
can infer that our right to judge is fed by the obsequious ways of 
our politicians, who must ingratiate themselves with a mass 
electorate. This is evident because our public men may think and 
feel like the emperor Aurangzeb, but there are none who would talk 
like him in front of their public audiences. Poets, probably, watch 
the game of politics from the side-lines. We are spectators, when 
we are poets: not players. Although the view from the sidelines 
enables us to see clearly much that is blurred to the players, it also 
distorts vision in certain ways. The spectator easily assumes toward 
the players an attitude of condescension, inclining towards disdain. 
Our poet here, is the spectator we are speaking about. 


A great danger we encounter, as poets, away from direct 
participation in the affairs of the community, is that we take 
ourselves easily as the guardians of moral purity. I could say: 
Politics are dirty and the government is a fraud; but I, as a poet, am 
clean, my aims honourable. I have better things to do than politics, 
and no time to waste on plotters and schemers. Politics can only 
distract me from those better things, remove me from the better 
people who do those better things, and probably splash me with 
mud and blood in the end. So let a poet not be snug in his belief that 
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he is the upholder of his society's (or of his country’s) morals. This 
is wrong. Let not this vanity lead to a sort of ranting, a protest that 
could ultimately veer him away from the true poetry that is his goal. 

In one of my own poems, there are 3 lines which say: 


Any time my Government breaks its promises, 

a line of this poem 

is dragged along the wide, clean streets of New Delhi... 
May be this is an example of what I referred to, i.e., of my stand as 
a guardian of moral behaviour. In stating this I do seem to suffer 
from a small sense of guilt — a guilt that our educated middle-class 
carry with them when they go on to criticise the Government for 
whatever ails our people. And yet, no world would perhaps exist 
unless poetry (out of all the arts) creates it for us. And this poetry 
has its source within every person who lives. 


So I don’t think it would be out of place to say that the poet 
who doesn’t see what is happening around him is dead; and the 
poet who only sees reality around him is also dead. The poet who 
is only irrational will only be understood by himself and his closest 
friend or lover, and this is very sad. The poet who is all reason will 
even be understood by fools, and this is also terribly sad. So poetry 
will not stand by hard and fast rules, by good and evil; but it will be 
there, and cannot be defeated. 


In the end, two alternatives come to mind when one thinks of 
the responsibility of poets. First, is it right to put such a burden on 
a man of imagination and dreams, on a poet? And secondly, is there 
no other class of individuals (I should say, intellectuals like 
scientists, philosophers and statesmen) who might also be held 
responsible? 

Poetry is a deep, inner calling in man; from it came liturgy, 
the vedas and psalms, and the content of religions. The poet 
confronted nature's phenomena and in the early ages called himself 
a priest, to safeguard his vocation. In the same way, to defend his 
poetry, the poet of the modern age accepts the honour from the 
masses. Today's social poet is still a member of the earliest order of 
priests. In the old days he made his pact with darkness, today he 
must speak and interpret the light. 





The Plight of The Modern Lyric Poet 


Huck Gutman 


The lyric poem is the most personal and private of the 
literary genres. It takes as its space the domain of the individual 
heart, and traditionally charts the emotions which course through 
the poet's inner being, and presents to the reader — almost as a gift 
— the hard-won insights the individual self has wrested from his or 
her existence. 


Yet I choose as my subject lyric poems which have as their 
subject something profoundly apart from the traditional lyric space 
investigated by the poem. I want to look at poems which seek to 
record the social consequences of acts of institutional injustice. 
Such poems are called ‘poems of witness.’ Their central purpose 
is to testify to the catastrophic consequences which result from 
choices which governments and state institutions make, often 
without thought of those consequences. Poems of witness testify 
to the actual — not the imagined — results of war, imprisonment, 
forced exile, concentration camps, political repression, torture, 
forced labour, racial or religious repression. 


The epigraph of those poets who respond to the need to 
witness to the suffering they have undergone, and to the suffering 
of their contemporaries and colleagues, might be this short poem 
by Bertolt Brecht : 


Motto 


This, then is all. Its not enough, I know. 
At least I'm still alive, as you may see. 


Reprinted with the author’s permission from the Journal of the 
Department of English, vol. XXVII, No. Z, 2000-1. 
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I'm like the man who took a brick to show 

How beautiful his house used once to be. 

We begin this inquiry into the poem of witness by examining 
the predicament of the poet. The poet wants to live a private life, 
and to write about the twists and turns, the ecstasies and 
depressions, the savage needs and wonderful satisfactions, of his or 
her emotional life. Love and passion, anger and loss, joy and 
despair: these are the realm in which the lyric poet works. But here 
is the poet's predicament: there are times when the world — the 
social world, the society in which we all live — impinges on the poet. 
Society has its claims, not merely on individuals, but also on art. 
When I say society has its claims, I do not merely mean tyrants or 
State authorities who say to the artist, “do this or do that, write this 
way or that way.” I mean that those who suffer indignity and 
injustice, especially at the hands of the society in which they live, 
have a right to be heard, and to ask the poet to forego his or her 
private vocation in order to record the sufferings of the victims of 
social wrongdoing and oppression. Poets need to testify to that 
suffering and record it so that others — those who are ignorant or 
blind to those travails, or future generations who might otherwise 
not see it — can see just how deep was the tide of human misery, and 
how many perished in its flooding waters. Walt Whitman's 
description of the poet's role, written in his 1855 “Song of Myself,” 
is still relevant today: “through me many long dumb voices,” he 
wrote, “voices of interminable generations of slaves ... voices of the 
diseased and despairing...voices... of the rights of them the others 
are down upon...” 


Here is a wonderful poem about the predicament of the 
modern lyric poet. It is by Seamus Heaney, the Nobel Prize-winner 
from Northern Ireland. Entitled “Summer 1969” it is from a sequence 
of poems called “Singing School.” In the poem, the poet is in Madrid, 
Spain when a ‘mob’ of Protestants shoot at Catholics in Belfast as the 
police look on, without intervening to stop the violence. Let me clarify 
a few of the details of the poem, so that we can more clearly 
understand what Heaney is saying about the poet's predicament: his 
own predicament, and by extensionsthat of every artist. 
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The first stanza reveals Heaney living the literary life in 
Spain: reading Ellman’s biography of James Joyce, drinking wine 
in the evenings on his balcony, enduring the unaccustomed heat (he 
is, after all, from cool and rainy Ireland). The rank smells of the 
summer fish market in fact remind him of rotting dams made of flax 
in his native Ireland : rot, and the gleaming leather belts of the 
fascist police remind him of the nothern Ireland he has left behind. 


In the second stanza, the poet’s companions urge on him an 
active role, directly and by referring to Federico Garcia Lorca, 
whose own lyric career was interrupted and shaped by the 
exigencies of the Spanish Civil War. Television, as always in the 
post-modern world, intrudes and distances and makes bloodshed 
both near and unreal. I should point out that the sports news — of 
bullfights — will return, enlarged by the poet’s imagination, to 
provide the imagery which closes the poem. 


In the third stanza, Heaney ‘retreats’ from the heat of both 
the season and the political situation. Ironically, he will find no 
relief, for the art he encounters is not, not, an art of escape or 
retreat. Heaney stands before Goya’s famous painting of the 
execution of political prisoners on the third of May — both the 
shootings in Ireland and Garcia Lorca’s own death by execution are 
brought to mind — and sees violence and Goya's direct, anguished, 
angry response to it. He sees other Goya paintings and etchings, of 
“nightmares ... dark cyclones,” of “Saturn jewelled in the blood of 
his own children,” of Chaos raping the world. The last image is of 
two madmen beating each other to death as they sink into a bog. 


The final stanza needs no explication : it is a stunning rebuke 
to the poet, reminding him that private lyricism is not sufficient in 
world of injustice and violence. That couplet, to my mind, is one of 
the most striking passages of verse in post-modern times. 

Summer 1969 
While the Constabulary covered the mob 


Firing into the Falls, I was suffering 
Only the bullying sun of Madrid. 
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Each afternoon, in the casserole heat 

Of the flat, as I sweated my way through 

The life of Joyce, stinks from the Fishmarket 
Rose like the reek off a flax-dam. 

At night on the balcony, gules of wine, 

A sense of children in their dark corners, 

Old women in black shawls near open windows, 
The air a canyon rivering in Spanish, 

We talked out way home over Starlit plains 
Where patent leather of the Guardia Civil 
Gleamed like fish-bellies in flax-poisoned waters. 


‘Go back,’ one said, ‘try to touch the people.’ 
Another conjured Lorca from his hill. 

We sat through death-counts and bullfight reports 
On the television, celebrities 

Arrived from where the real thing still happened. 
I retreated to the cool of the Prado. 

Goya's ‘Shootings of the Third of May’ 

Covered a wall—the thrown-up arms 

And spasm of the rebel, the helmeted 

And knapsacked military, the efficient 

Rake of the fusillade. In the next room. 

His nightmares, grafted to the palace wall — 
Dark cyclones, hosting, breaking; Saturn 
Jewelled in the blood of his own children, 
Gigantic Chaos turning his brute hips 

Over the world. Also, the holmgang 

Where two berserks club each other to death 

For honour’s sake, greaved in a bog, and sinking. 


He painted with his fists and elbows, flourished 
The stained cape of his heart as history charged. 


The Russian poet Boris Pasternak — also, like Heaney, a Nobel 
Prize-winner — faced the same predicament in the aftermath of the 
Russian Revolution and the era of Stalinism. Pasternak, even more 
than Heaney, did not want to deal with public issues : in this regard, 
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we can take Dr Zhivago in Pasternak’s great novel as the alter ego 
of his author. 


In the following poem, which was read at his funeral, 
Pasternak speaks as both Hamlet, and as the actor who will play 
Hamlet. Neither Hamlet nor the actor want to go on stage in this 
production: “I love your preordained design/And am ready to play 
this role./But the play being acted is not mine.” Like Heaney, 
Pasternak would prefer to act out his own role, and would prefer 
not to respond to the unrelenting demands of history. But for 
Pasternak there was no Madrid, no getting away, no hope to 
“retreat” to the Prado. Thus, unlike Heaney’s “Summer 1969,” 
Pasternak’s “Hamlet” portrays the poet responding to history's 
‘charge,’ even if — unlike Goya — unwillingly. The last line is a 
masterpiece of understatement; another English translation puts it 
thus, “Life is not a walk through a park.” 


Hamlet 


The buzz subsides. I have come on stage. 
Leaning in an open door 

I try to detect from the echo 

What the future has in store. 

A thousand opera-glasses level 

The dark, point-blank, at me. 

Abba, Father, if it be possible 

Let this cup pass from me. 


I love your preordained design 

And am ready to play this role. 

But the play being acted is not mine. 

For this once let me go. 

But the order of the acts is planned, 

The end of the road already revealed. 

Alone among the Pharisees I stand. 

Life is not a stroll across a field. 

If the poet’s predicament is that he must respond to the 
dangerous assault of history when he would rather visit museums 
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and drink wine, the poet's problem is that even if he does respond, 
it is not often the case that people licten to what he has to say. 
Heaney’s bullfight is not a sufficient metaphor in this regard : one 
goes to a bullfight to be entertained, to watch violence estheticized. 
But in real life, outside the bull ring, no one wants to hear reports 
of state violence. Here are two wonderful poems which reveal how 
difficult is the poet's task if he or she is to record, successfully, the 
horrors that beset men and women in unjust societies. One of these 
poems is by the Marxist German poet of the 1930s and 1940s, 
Bertolt Brecht, and is a testimony to the state violence of the Nazis. 
The other poem is by a man who survived the state violence of the 
Nazis only to be afflicted with the state violence of Poland's 
communist dictatorship : it is by a major Polish poet who died last 
year, Zbigniew Herbert. 


Brecht's poem, “When Evil-Doing Comes like Falling Rain,” 
opens with four similes. They hang there at the beginning of the 
poem, not until the second stanza do we discover what the 
comparisons have been to: “So do we come forward and report 
that evil has been done us.” The message of evil inflicted does not 
get through, like a letter which cannot be mailed; it is not 
communicated, as if it is spoken in a language not known to the 
listener, it is unwelcome, there having been bad news too often 
before, and so is rejected. The final simile reveals that while there 
is blockage in one area — the message has not got through, there is 
no movement toward understanding — there is nevertheless flow in 
another area : the evil keeps on being done, sapping the life blood 
from those on whom it is inflicted. 


The third stanza concerns the tyranny of numbers, which 
quantify the world and bleed it of feeling; and the human inability 
to endure horror. “Humankind cannot bear very much reality,” as 
T.S. Eliot wrote in the Four Quartets. We will see these two themes 
recur in Zbigniew Herbert’s poem. 


The fourth and fifth stanzas reveal the great Marxist truth 
which motivated the writings of Brecht and his friend the critic 
Gyorgy Lukacs : that the modern world, the capitalist world, 
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naturalizes the social. Thus do human activities appear as natural 
— and therefore as unstoppable, and as unopposable — as falling 
rain. The poem's unspoken conclusion is that the cries of the victims 
become naturalized, part of the landscape; therefore they become 
accepted, as a matter of course and as part of the fabric of things; 
and therefore the violence remains unopposed. For who would try 
to stop the rain from falling? As an old American saying has it, 
‘You can’t fight nature.” Thus does the human — the horribly 
destructive human practice of political violence and brutal slaughter 
— become a natural phenomenon, and thus an unchangeable aspect 
of things. 


When Evil-Doing Comes Like Falling Rain 


Like one who brings an important letter to the counter after office 
hours: the counter is already closed. 

Like one who seeks to warn the city of an impending flood, but 
speaks another language. They do not understand him. 

Like a beggar who knocks for the fifth time at a door where he has 
four times been given something: the fifth time he is hungry. 

Like one whose blood flows from a wound and who awaits the 
doctor : his blood goes on flowing. 


So do we come forward and report that evil has been done us. 


The first time it was reported that our friends were being butchered 
there was a cry of horror. Then a hundred were butchered. 
But when a thousand were butchered and there was no end 
to the butchery, a blanket of silence spread. 


When evil-doing comes like falling rain, nobody calls out ‘stop!’ 


When crimes begin to pile up they become invisible. When 
sufferings become unendurable the cries are no longer heaid. 
The cries, too, fall like rain in summer. 


The impossibility of getting people to pay attention to injustice, 
pain, evil and slaughter is also Zbigniew Herbert's theme in “Mr 
Cogito Reads the Newspaper.” Like Brecht, he uses a flat, direct 
language, so flat that in the poem there is only one trope, the simile 
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“covers them like a jungle,” so direct that even the gestural force of 
punctuation is abandoned. As with most of the poems Herbert wrote 
in his middle and later years, the protagonist is Mr Cogito, a 
combination of everyman and the author, the thinking man and the 
unconsciously average modern citizen. Herbert is the most 
relentlessly ironic poet of our times; his irony seldom slides into the 
corrosive anger of satire, for it reflects the poet's belief that only a 
careful, measured rationality can help we humans survive the 
irrational catastrophes of the modern world. “You could get used to 
it,” “sensational,” “indifferent,” “delight,” “precision,” “other 
details”: all are ironic. Only at the end does the poet go beneath 
irony, in a plea for “imagination/meditation/compassion” and their 
weak powers in the face of mathematical abstraction and the 
calculated pandering of the mass media. 


Mr Cogito Reads the Newspaper 


On the first page 

a report of the killing of 120 soldiers 
the war lasted a long time 

you could get used to it 


close alongside 
the news of a sensational crime 
with a portrait of the murderer 


the eye of Mr Cogito 

slips indifferently 

over the soldiers’ hecatomb 

to plunge with delight 

into the description of everyday horror 


a thirty-year-old farm labourer 

under the stress of nervous depression 
killed his wife 

and two small children 

it is described with precision 

the course of the murder 

the position of the bodies 
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and other details 

for 120 dead 

you search on a map in vain 

too great a distance 

covers them like a jungle 

they don’t speak to the imagination 
there are too many of them 

the numeral zero at the end 
changes them into an abstraction 
a subject for meditation: 

the arithmetic of compassion 


Is there a way to break through numbers and into compassion? In 
the nineteenth century, there was a shared belief — more widely 
shared among women readers and writers than men — in the power 
of sentiment. Here is a poem of witness perhaps familiar to many 
of you, Walt Whitman’s “Come Up from the Fields, Father.” Walt 
Whitman worked in military hospitals throughout the Civil War 
and actually wrote letters like the one received in this poem. Here 
are two brief excerpts from his diary of those years, published as 
part of Specimen Days. 


AFTER FIRST FREDRICKSBURG 


The results of the late battle are exhibited everywhere about here 
in thousands of cases (hundreds die every day,) in the camp, 
brigade, and division hospitals....No cots, seldom even a mattress. 
It is pretty cold. The ground is frozen hard, and there is occasional 
snow. I go around from one case to another. I do not see that I do 
much good to these wounded and dying; but I cannot leave them. 
Once in a while some youngster holds on to me convulsively, and 
I do what I can for him; at any rate, stop with him and sit near him 
for hours, if he wishes it. 


DEATH OF A PENNSYLVANIA SOLDIER 

Frank H. Irwin, company E, 93d Pennsylvania — died May 1, '65 
— My letter to his mother. (Note: What follows is the last paragraph 
of Whitman’s letter, as published in Specimen Days.] 
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I thought perhaps a few words, though from a stranger, about your 
son, from one who was with him at the last, might be worth while 
— for I loved the young man, though I but saw him immediately to 
lose him. I am merely a friend visiting the hospitals occasionally to 
cheer the wounded and the sick. 

The poem's sentimental appeal is too strong, so immediate, 
that commentary seems irrelevant. The setting, as the poem reveals, 
is a farm in the American middle west at the time of harvest. The 
poem concerns the receipt of a letter informing the family of a more 
grim harvest that has recently taken place during the War Between 
the States. 


Come Up from the Fields, Father 


Come up from the fields father, here's a letter from our Pete, 
And come to the front door mother, here’s a letter from thy dear son. 


Lo, ‘tis autumn, 

Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder, 

Cool and sweeten Ohio's villages with leaves fluttering in the 
moderate wind, 

Where apples ripe in the orchards hand and grapes on the trellis’d 
vines, 

(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines? 

Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were lately buzzing?) 


Above all, lo, the sky so calm, so transparent after the rain, and 
with wondrous clouds, 

Below too, all calm, all vital and beautiful, and the farm prospers 
well. 


Down in the fields all prospers well, 

But now from the fields, come father, come at the daughter's call, 
And come to the entry mother, to the front door come right away. 
Fast as she can she hurries, something ominous, her steps trembling, 
She does not tarry to smooth her hair nor adjust her cap. 

Open the envelope quickly, 

O this is not our son’s writing, yet his name is sign’d, 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son, O stricken mother’s soul! 
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All swims before her eyes, flashes with black, she catches the main 
words only, 


Sentences broken, gunshot wound in the breast, cavalry skirmish, 
taken to hospital, 
Al present low, but will soon be better. 


Ah now, the single figure to me, 

Amid all teeming and wealthy Ohio with all its cities and farms, 
Sickly white in the face and dull in the head, very faint, 

By the jamb of a door leans 


Grieve not so, dear mother, (the just-grown daughter speaks 
through her sobs. The little sisters huddle around speechless and 
dismay ‘d,) 

See, dearest mother, the letter says Pete will soon be better. 

Alas poor boy, he will never be better, (nor may-be needs to be 
better, that brave and simple soul,) 

While they stand at home at the door he is dead already, 

The only son is dead. 


But the mother needs to be better, 

She with thin form presently drest in black, 

By day her meals untouch’d, then at night fitfully sleeping, often 
waking, 

In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one deep longing, 
O that she might withdraw, unnoticed, silent from life escape and 
withdraw, 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son. 


Poems of witness also tell us about things we do not know, 
things which we are as reluctant to hear as we are to hear about the 
deaths by military violence about which Herbert and Whitman 
wrote. The African-American poet Etheridge Knight wrote “The 
Idea of Ancestry” in 1968, while in prison. Knight served in the 
American army during the Korean War, he suffered a serious wound 
and was treated with large doses of pain-killers; following his 
release from the military hospital he found himself dependent on 
narcotics, and developed a drug habit. He lived the life of an addict, 
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and was eventually arrested for a robbery he committed to support 
his addiction. 


Before looking at his poem, I must admit to a terrible truth 
about the United States: The U.S.A. has the largest prison 
population in the world, some six million people. The great majority 
of them African-American and Latino. Thus, this poem is not 
merely about the sufferings of one man : it is a witness to the actual 
consequences of imprisonment, the rupture between the convict and 
his former and future world. It is testimony to the depth of 
American racial injustice, and to its dreadful human consequences. 


The poem is in two parts. The first emphasizes family, its 
community and its continuity. Even the “empty space” caused by his 
uncle’s disappearance does not rupture the bonds of family: in the 
poet's grandmother's Bible, which lists “everybody's birth dates 
(and death dates) in it ...there is no place....for “where abouts 
unknown.’ In the second part, the poet feels the drive, as with a 
salmon ready to spawn, to return to his roots and his family. He 
recalls how the previous year he went back home when he felt the 
“electric messages, galvanizing my genes” of his birthplace. He 
recounts how he returned home, despite his drug habit; how he 
“almost kicked” the habit while “with the kinfolks,”” how he felt a 
sense of connectedness and a sense of peace. “I was almost 
contented/| had almost caught up with me.” But that ‘almost’ is 
catastrophic, for he relates, “I had a ball ull the caps[ules] ran out 
and my habit came down.” Needing a fix of junk, he broke into a 
doctor's office (“a croaker's crib”) and got the drugs he needed. 
Sometime later, he was arrested and sentenced to prison. 


The poem is written, as we realize in the first line, in his 
prison cell. “This year there is a gray stone wall damming my 
stream.” The poet is locked up, isolated, away from family. There 
is a terrible pain, and a terrible tragedy in the final line: unlike his 
grandmother's Bible, where there are no emptinesses, in the poet's 
life — and in his future — there is a unspannable emptiness. 
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The Idea of Ancestry 


Taped to the wall of my cell are 47 pictures : 47 black faces: 
my father, mother, grandmothers (1 dead), grand fathers 
(both dead), brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, cousins (1st and 
2nd), nieces, and nephews. They stare across the space at 
me sprawling on my bunk. I know their dark eyes, they 
know mine. I know their style, they know mine. I am all of 
them, they are all of me; they are farmers, I am a thief, | am 
me, they are thee. 


I have at one time or another been in love with my mother, 
l grandmother, 2 sisters, 2 aunts (1 went to the asylum), and 
5 cousins. I am now in love with a 7 yr old niece (she sends 
me letters written in large block print, and her picture is the 
only one that smiles at me). 


I have the same name as | grandfather, 3 cousins, 3 nephews, 
and 1 uncle. The uncle disappeared when he was 15, just 
took off and caught a freight (they say). He’s discussed each 
year when the family has a reunion, he causes uneasiness in 
the clan, he is an empty space. My father’s mother, who is 
93 and who keeps the Family Bible with everybody's birth 
dates (and death dates) in it, always mentions him. There is 
no place in her Bible for “whereabouts unknown.” 


Il 


Each Fall the graves of my grandfathers call me, the brown 
hills and red gullies of Mississippi send out their electric 
messages, galvanizing my genes. Last yr/like a salmon 
quitting the cold ocean—leaping and bucking up his 
birthstream/1 hitchhiked my way from L. A with 16 caps in 
my pocket and a monkey on my back and I almost kicked it 
with the kinfolks. I walked bare-footed in my grandmother's 
backyard/I smelled the old land and the woods/I sipped corn 
whiskey from fruit jars with the men/I flirted with the 
women/I! had a ball till the caps ran out and my habit came 
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down. That night I looked at my grandmother and split/my 
guts were screaming for junk/but I was almost contented/I 
had almost caught up with me. The next day in Memphis I 
cracked a croaker’s crib for a fix. 

This yr there is a gray stone wall damming my stream, and 
when the falling leaves stir my genes, I pace my cell or flop 
on my bunk and stare at 47 black faces across the space. I 
am all of them, they are all of me, I am me, they are thee, 
and I have no sons to float in the space between. 


Let me conclude with one of the great poems of our century, Anna 
Akhmatova’s “Requiem.” Akhmatova was an ‘enemy of the state’ 
during the Stalin regime, but because she was the nation’s most 
beloved poet, even Stalin did not dare to silence her directly. 
Instead, he imprisoned her son, and thereby held her hostage. 
“Requiem” begins with a prose poem entitled “Instead of a 
Preface,” in which Akhmatova recounts the situation of the poem, 
— her visits to the prison to try to see her son — while at the same 
making remarkably clear why the poet must, at times, renounce the 
private vision and speak as witness to the ravages of history : 


Instead of a Preface 


In the terrible years of the Yezhov terror I spent seventeen months 
waiting in line outside the prison in Leningrad. One day somebody 
in the crowd identified me. Standing behind me was a woman, 
with lips blue from the cold, who had, of course, never heard me 
called by name before. Now she started out of the torpor common 
to us all and asked me in a whisper (everyone whispered there) : 

“Can you describe this?” 

And I said: “I can.” 

Then something like a smile passed fleetingly over what had 
once been her face. 
Here, in conclusion, is one of the poems from “Requiem.” This is 
the ninth poem in the sequence, the section just before the climactic 
poem which I would read if it did not depend so much on context. 
So section 9 will suffice : in it, the magnitude of the poet's suffering 
leads her to the brink of madness, as well as to total defeat. Her life 
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is owned, controlled, by the state, by circumstance, by history. 
“Nothing I counted mine, out of my life/Is mine to take.” A more 
poignant line is hard to imagine, as is one more hostile to the lyric 
poet: after all, this line recounts the extermination of what we are 
accustomed to calling, lyric space, the rich expanse of the personal. 
The state, through the agency of its prisons, has taken away the 
entire domain of the lyric. It has absorbed her past and intruded 
itself into every corner and facet of her emotional life The state even 
denies her the possibility of consolation. 


(And yet, if you have been paying close attention to each of 
the poems we have read, you realize, as I do, as Akhmatova did, 
that in he strange alchemy of the imagination even the unendurable 
can give rise to a strange beauty, the beauty we call art. I am not 
smuggling m some sort of literary estheticism, here, not somehow 
modulating from the tragic circumstances of the world to the 
redeeming powers of art. Each of these poems tells us that, as Saul 
Bellow once wrote “suffering is merely terrible.” And that we must 
pay attention to suffering, and not merely escape into the Prado of 
art and the imagination, as Heaney attempted to do. But at the same 
time we must never forget that even total catastrophic defeat, as 
Akhmatova chronicles here, can turn into a victory of the human 
spirit. Loss may be transformed into presence in the poem. The 
voiceless may receive a voice, human suffering may be recognized. 
The poem can sustain us by bringing us close to reality, painful as 
that reality may be. The beauty of such a lyric poem, written under 
the compulsion of social injustice, is that it testifies to the human 
spirit which strives to witness and to endure). 


IX Already madness lifts its wing 


Already madness lifts its wing 
to cover half my soul. 

That taste of opiate wine! 
Lure of the dark valley! 


Now everything is clear. 
I admit my defeat. The tongue 
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of my ravings in my ear 
is the tongue of a stranger. 


No use to fall down on my knees 

and beg for mercy's sake. 

Nothing I counted mine, out of my life, 
iS mine to take: 


not my son’s terrible eyes 

not the elaborate stone flower 

of grief, not the day of the storm. 
not the trial of the visiting hour, 


not the dear coolness of his hands, 
not the lime trees’ agitated shade, 
not the thin cricket-sound 

of consolation’s parting word. 





Inverting the Language of Power : 
Two Ways of Seeking Identity 


Antsur Rahman 


How does one discover an identity? This question may be 
answered in a variety of ways — by drawing upon the socio-cultural 
markers, historical signs, philosophical icons, linguistic 
configurations, or may be, by referring to a metaphor, a myth, a 
symbol, or even a turn of phrase, a way of speaking. The options 
are indeed many. Let me invert the logic further by saying that it 
also depends on who puts this question — a social scientist, a 
cultural histonan, an artist, a common woman or man. The answers 
would differ considerably, depending on who puts the question and 
who answers it. In sum, it is a complicated question, and also a 
relative one, as an identity changes with the change of time, place, 
and condition as well. 


In a context that we may like to call ‘literary’, this question 
may be answered, interestingly, by referring to one or all of the 
above ways. It is because literary studies now include many other 
studies and modes of studies. It would be important to note that 
never in the past has this question of ‘identity’ been as important 
as it is today. One could ask as to why the present moment in 
history is so sensitive to this question? Our answer could be that 
this question divided the two spans of time, marked a definite tum 
and, initiated yet another phase of history. It happened when the 
‘peripheral’ identity sat next to the ‘central’ identity, when the 
spirit of de-colonization made way through colonial hegemony, 
when the world started shrinking, when people got mobile, when 
they mixed up with other races, ull they got reminded they were 
‘different’. This phenomenon brought forth a whole lot of issues 
regarding history and place, ethnicity and indigeneity, universality 
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and difference, representation and resistance, and so on. In the 
entire discourse, which is of contemporary origin, questions 
regarding ‘language’ and ‘identity’ have emerged as the central 
ones, as would appear from the number of scholastic engagements 
during the recent past. 


II 


An attempt is made here to examine this question with 
reference to two poems: ‘Memories of Exile’! by Ketu Katrak and 
‘The Double City’? by Moniza Alvi. The two sub continental 
women migrants from India and Pakistan speak from two different 
locations, US and UK respectively. They represent interesting 
degrees of adaptability to their chosen loci, and compose two 
different kinds of texts on a problem of the same nature. Let me 
take Katrak’s poem first for a reading. The very title of the poem 
calls for consideration. ‘Memory’ and ‘exile’ have emerged as 
complex expressions in the theoretical lexicon of our times. They 
create and represent a condition of being, unlike any other 
condition we come across in the literatures of the past. This 
condition is essentially postcolonial in nature and asks for a 
different reading of the text. While ‘exile’, as a condition, has 
political overtones, memory is rather a neutral state of being, so 
long as it is not constructed in a certain context. Entering into the 
poem, one realizes it concerns a chosen state of existence, not one 
of imposition or helplessness. It would appear that the poem is 
essentially about resolving what memory invokes, and how it 
transforms a personality in the process of living a divided life and 
seeking an address. The poem, conceived and rendered in three 
parts, is like three movements, each representing a stance. In the 
first part, the poet establishes her dual association with home and 
beyond. Both are real to her as she connects with both of them, in 
an act of ‘tight-rope walking/spanning oceans’. This part ends with 
extremely suggestive imagery: ‘My soul slinks/between the screen 
door/and the glass door/looking for a space/to belong.’ The second 
part amplifies her state or being further. She is fixed to a place but 
finds her mind to be in motion ‘speeding to a non-destination,/ 
speeding to a new non-belonging’. She represents the ‘curious 
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destiny’ of what she calls an ‘ex/patriate’, or ‘the lost people’, or 
the “Third-worlders/thrice removed from/their center’. The third 
part turns philosophical as it mentions ‘history’ to be non-repetitive 
in nature, even though it seems to begin and end afresh. The end of 
the poem takes us to a twilight zone between day and night, a 
moment of ‘conflictual light’. In such an eerie moment, she would 
like to remain within the arc of an arm and discover the ‘bitter 
knowledge’ of non-belonging either to this place, or even to herself. 
However, this desired state of non-belonging to a place, or to 
herself, is not supported by the thought pattern or the poem, 
developed especially in the first part. While the first part confirms 
a state of belonging, the second part puts a queer question mark on 
this state, and the third confirms that state further. Even though the 
last two parts, taken together, seem to suggest a condition of doubt, 
they actually confirm a dilemma, rather than a doubt, an exile 
suffers while being in two states of existence. 


‘The Double City’ by Moniza Alvi foregrounds a state of 
existence in two places. One of them is her present locus but the 
other one, which is distant, is as real as the present one. At the very 
beginning of the poem, one discovers that the past enters into the 
present and the two merge together into a negotiable whole. It is a 
place of multiple references where dacoits ‘creep from caves/in the 
banks of the Indus’. One of them, interestingly enough, is 
‘displaced’ and he ‘dominates’ London from Trafalgar Square. He 
masks his face, quite appropriately, with scarves and sunglasses, 
wears a digital watch, and his speech is ‘a barrage of grenades/ 
rocket launchers’. This city which has turned double by drawing 
the city of the past into its fold, has ‘sapphire skies’, ‘muscular 
clouds’, ‘fluid’ and ‘solid’ streets. It has beggars crying, the 
women of Southall, draped in sarees, fervently making a case for 
the release of the battered Kiranjit who killed her husband. Then 
there are schoolchildren of many nationalities enacting Rama, Sita, 
the demon, and the monkey god. On the whole, it is an interesting 
city of multiple motifs. The poem ends on a conclusive note: ‘I 
make discoveries and lose them/little by little /My journey in the 
double city/starts beneath my feet/You are here, says the arrow.’ 
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Unlike Katrak’s poem, it betrays a complex state of being but quite 
like it, retains the tension characteristic cf diasporic writing. 


iil 


‘Memories of Exile’ and “The Double City” have been selected 
from a sprawling body of texts concerning postcolonial dilemmas, 
questions of race, memory, history and language. The selected 
poems also raise these questions quite precisely. However, all these 
questions, taken together, lead to one overwhelming question 
concerning identity, that is: ‘who am I?/what is my address?/ am 
I also rooted and recognizable at my address?’ The poems attempt 
to answer these questions precisely. As such, they may be taken as 
discourses on these problems, and a way of coming to terms with 
one’s life and living. They may be read as expressions of anxieties, 
and the poets” effort to overcome those anxieties. The problem 
seems to have arisen from a presupposed notion that there cannot 
be two homes. This notion emphasizes that there is only one home 
where one lives with a certain identity, while at all other places one 
may only stay, howsoever long or short, as an exile/a migrant/an 
expatriate/a refugee. The poems by Katrak and Alvi are efforts at 
bridging the distance between a home of belonging and a place of 
stay. Since bridging this distance involves creating certain 
conditions within oneself, it is done only with difficulty. In this 
difficult exercise, the pocts have to collect the scattered parts of an 
identity and write it anew. How easily or uneasily it is done in the 
two poems is revealed by the degree of adaptability the two poets 
show. It would appear that in the case of Katrak it turns out to be 
a difficult proposition, while in the case of Alvi, it is more easily 
achieved. 


This brings us to appreciate another important aspect of this 
problem. With the shrinking of the world, and its becoming a 
‘global village’, the idea of home has undergone a drastic change. 
The idea of a unitary world/society/home/community is under 
challenge as all these are fragments of a larger whole. The new 
order presupposes all these fragments coming together and 
constituting a large democratic world with all its constituents as 
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one. Since the destinations chosen have also been accommodating 
the migrants rather liberally, metaphors of ‘melting pot’ and 
‘mosaic’ have come up as signs of acceptance. With the erasure of 
non-geographical boundaries, the traditional idea of society as a 
separate unit is no longer valid. This is the stage where the poets 
find themselves to be, resolving their tension and constructing their 
identities in two different ways. 


As the poems show, the chosen destinations are multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic, and therefore, multicultural. This brings about 
another challenge to the poets. This is one of exploiting one’s 
potential to adapt and be at ease with the new location. While the 
new location calls for affecting changes, it also calls everyone else, 
including the natives, to make adjustments with the new 
inhabitants of the land. The distinction between the real and the 
imagined communities is thus blurred, making a way for 
homogeneity. The two poems take note of this problem. While 
there are memories of home, there is also an acute consciousness 
of an inevitable new home from which there is no disengagement 
possible. The difference is, however, noticeable in the way the 
poems come to an end. Katrak is a step behind Alvi in confirming 
a new address for herself. It implies that both the poets accept the 
new site of living but they do so with a difference. Katrak looks for 
a space to belong between the ‘screen door’ and the ‘glass door’ 
which is a difficult state to be in, while Alvi calls the meeting point 
or the two cities, her own place. She is at peace with the changing 
dynamics of the world around, its curious intermixing and with her 
place in it. She creates and recreates a real and imaginary space of 
belonging for herself. She does not appear anxious about 
establishing her identity; it comes out without making any 
conscious effort. Such is not the case with Katrak. She is still at the 
borders of familiarity and unfamiliarity, trying to acquire her 
courage to be a part of the new order. While she has not yet fully 
accommodated, she cannot either own or disown any other states 
of existence. She is neither home nor abroad. She ts strong enough 
to leave a home behind but too weak to own a new one. Memory 
keeps her at bay and she is still in the process of negotiating her 
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way through with an amount of certainty. Alvi seems to have 
crossed the border. She has no dilemmas, though she too has her 
pull. She can see the two spaces melting and getting meshed into 
each other. The difference in the attitude of the two poets has 
something to do with their generational gap. While it is a more 
difficult step to take for the predecessors, even among the 
contemporaries, it is comparatively easier for the successors. As 
such, Katrak gropes to find her way, while Alvi reaches her 
destination with ease. 


There is yet another aspect of this issue we may not miss. 
Both the poets, like many other poets and writers, have chosen to 
write themselves in the English language, the language of all 
communications in the land of their present belonging. Expressing 
themselves in this medium that is not their own, has been a 
conscious decision for them. They have exposed it to a new set of 
experiences drawn from an entirely different world. They have 
done so by inverting it and by bringing a new code to it. A 
language is meant essentially to communicate with one’s own self 
and the intended or imagined addressee. It acquires a new power 
when brought to bear the burden of a new set of experiences. In 
this process, it enriches itself, shedding many of its old habits, 
acquiring many new ones, and achieving a remarkable variety in 
tone and tenor. Since no language is powerful unto itself, and since 
no language can be kept monopolized, writers from the colonized 
world, like the two poets discussed above, have inherited it only 
to test if it may accept their doubts and despairs, hopes and 
aspirations. Just as they have grown closer to the new world, the 
language has also brought itself closer to bear the nuances of their 
lives. It is in this manner that these poets have been able to fill their 
chosen language with a new power. This power lies in the message 
it contains and in the way it has been treated. The language that 
had so far stood for authority and had dominated all discourse has 
been divested of its traditional role and invested with a new power 
to identify a people in their new context. 
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Memories of Exile 
I 


I become an expert 

at tight-rope walking. 

Spanning oceans 

a balancing act. 

‘Don't forget where you come from,” 
a whisper in the blood. 

I keep the American dream at bay. 
My soul slinks 

between the screen door 

and the glass door 

looking for a space 

to belong. 


il 

In stillness 

my mind travels 

under the wheels 

of the speeding train 

seeking 

the still centre 

of the spinning-wheel. 

The rhythm replays, 

‘speeding to a non-destination, 
speeding to a new non-belonging’ 
curious destiny 

of ex- 

patriates, 

of the lost people 

clamouring like ants 

not welcome 

on the outer crust 
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of the apple-pie 
Third-worlders 
thrice removed from 
their center. 


iit 

A refrain echoes 

after each plunge 

into the abyss 

of unlearning 

from experience; 

‘A pattern. In relationships.’ 
Don't tell me about history. 
It doesn’t repeat. 
Only each seeming repetition 
begins and ends 
at a new point. 
We struggle to wrench meaning 
out of each echo 
if we can hear ourselves. 

Sometimes 

l reach a space 

between day and night 

conflictual light 

echoing 

a desire to remain 

within the arc of your arm 

and discover the bitter knowledge 

of not belonging 

not to this space. 

not to myself 


The Double City 


l live in one city, 

but then it becomes another. 
The point where they mesh — 
I call it mine. 

Dacoits creep from caves 

in the banks of the Indus. 
One of them is displaced. 
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From Trafalgar Square 

he dominates London, his face 
masked by scarves and sunglasses. 
He draws towards him all the conflict 
of the metropolis — his speech 

a barrage of grenades 
rocket-launchers 


He marks time with his digital watch. 
The pigeons get under his feet. 

In the double city the beggars’ cry 
travels from one region to the next. 


Under sapphire skies 

or muscular clouds 

there are fluid streets 

and solid streets. 

On some it is safe to walk. 


The women of Southall 

champion the release 

of the battered Kiranjit 

who killed her husband. 

Lord Taylor, free her now! 

Their sarees billow in a storm of chance. 


School children of many nationalities 
enact the Ramayana. 

The princely Rama 

fights with demons 

while the monkey god 

searches for princess Sita, 


I make discoveries and lose them 
little by little 

My journey in the double city 
starts beneath my feet. 

You are here, says the arrow. 





Fragments of a Broken Geography : 
Diasporic Configurations in the Postcolonial 
South Asian Immigrant Writing 


M. S. Pandey 


In this paper, I look for ways of mapping the diasporic 
imaginary and cross-cultural passage of the Indian diasporic writers 
(in a wider global South Asian context). My focus in this paper is 
on the poets of the two key types of Indian diaspora or what Vijay 
Mishra (1996) speaks of the two halves of Indian diaspora — the old 
diaspora of indenture (‘exclusive’) and the new diaspora of late 
capital (the diaspora of border). What I propose to do is to bring out 
the precise nature of the emerging diasporic configurations in their 
poetical works while concentrating on the possible models that will 
help us map the two types of Indian diasporic literature. 


I 


In what follows, I shall bnefly explore both the etymology of 
the term ‘Diaspora’ and the connotations and configurations that 
have gathered around it. Diaspora’ was first used mainly to describe 
the migration and predicament of the Jews who were forced to flee 
from Palestine at the arrival of Christianity. In contemporary critical 
discourses, the study of diaspora has become a more open-ended 
area of research and it is no longer primarily based on the original 
Jewish prototype of expulsion and return. ‘Diaspora’ has now 
become an umbrella term which is applied as, to quote William 
Safran, 'metaphoric designations’ (83) for all displaced people such 
as expatriates, emigrants, exiles, refugees and other ethnic 
minorities. 

But diaspora should not be equated with every kind of 
migration. It is important to mention here that the diasporic 
experience and the crossing of borders of such displaced 
communities, whether forced or voluntary, ‘must involve significant 
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tension between the source and the target cultures’ (Paranjape 6). 
So, in a sense, the term refers not only to physical displacement but 
it also refers to a sensibility in which nostalgia, alienation, loss and 
sometimes cynical celebration of the past are deeply engrossed. It 
is this sensibility, this sense of shared dislocation through which a 
diasporic writer comes to terms about a new imaginative space. 


In postcolonial writing, many theoretical models valorizing 
the diasporic identity and cultural configurations have gained 
ground. On the one hand, there stands a proposition of Homi 
Bhabha. According to Bhabha, diaspora offers ‘incompatible 
systems of signification’. By this he means meaning-production 
through ‘inter-stitial’ attitude (The Location of Culture). On the 
other hand, according to Stuart Hall, cultural and diasporic 
identities undergo constant transformations: ‘identities are the 
names we give to the different ways we are positioned by, and 
position ourselves within the narratives of the past’ (‘Cultural 
Identity and Diaspora’ 394). These theoretical positions open up a 
variety of subject positions. Thus, the emergent diasporic self 
becomes protean, shifting, sometimes angry but equally capable of 
accepting its own absurdities and inconsequentialities. This makes 
diasporic narratives transitional and liminal. The postcolonial 
diasporic writers chart out diasporic realities of the emerging border 
zones and frontiers that have come up in this period of 
globalization. 


It is a well-documented fact that the South Asian diaspora is 
more than 11 million strong (smaller than the African and the 
Chinese) and widely scattered across the globe. But the creative 
universe of the writers of Indian indenture diaspora has been 
paralyzed by the racial politics of the postcolonial kind. The Indian 
diasporic writers of Fiji and the Caribbean possessing the indenture 
consciousness realize how they are entwined with the fate of the 
dispossessed people. This consciousness provides an edge of grief 
to their routine existence and their sense of belongingness returns in 
fragments. In the following section, I attempt to offer some 
perspective on the emerging diasporic predicament in the writings 
of Indian indenture diaspora in Fiji. I do this by focussing on 
Satendra Nandan's prose and poetical works. 
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The exile into indenture experience configures very 
prominently in the writings of Satendra Nandan. His diasporic 
experiences as an Indo-Fijian exiled writer in Australia textures 
both his works and his constructs of consciousness. Nandan had to 
flee from Fiji in 1987, after the two Fijian coups, and this 
banishment became the defining moment for him. In his book 
entitled Fiji: Paradise in Pieces, he writes that the exiled writers’ 
fate is very painful. To quote him : 

To be an exile you need a country to be exiled from. For a migrant, 

there's always the possibility of return, a hope for a revisit of a 

loved town, to hear the voices in a lived village. But we had to 

create a country — our fundamen'tal dispossession, a denied 
birthright. [...] That this fate should have befallen the 
grandchildren of indentured labourers is both tragic and ironic — 
tragic because they are the twice banished, ironic because of all 
migrant peoples they did most to preserve the indigenous way of 

life on the islands. (99) 

Nandan's book of poems entitled Lines Across Black Waters 
characteristically charts out the diaspora history of the girmityas, 
the 1987 coups, the postcolonial politics with the tonalities of 
sorrow and generosity. Death and grief cast out their shadows 
throughout this poetic collection but such feelings are 
counterpointed by tropical qualities of warmth and affection. The 
long title poem, divided into two parts, is based on a narrative 
entitled The Story of the Haunted Line’ by a girmit man named 
Totaram Sanadhya who was taken to Fiji in the early 1890s. He was 
the only girmitya who wrote about his experiences in Fiji assisted 
by an Indian journalist named Benarsidas Chaturvedi. The accounts 
of Totaram is a rare and moving narrative of suicide and survival in 
diaspora, and Nandan attempts to give it a new rendition in this long 
title poem. For Nandan, Lines Across Black Waters sums up ‘the 
essential experience of the diasporic identity of a people forging 
ahead often against overwhelming odds’ (‘The Adventure of 
Indenture'3 12). 

‘Lines Across Black Waters’ is caught in the hinges on 
indenture history and its nightmare journey across the black waters. 
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Nandan is conscious of the ironic stroke with which the approval of 
the paradisiacal dreams of the coolies were falsified. The coolies 
who were brought from the Indian subcontinent to work in the 
plantations appear in a variety of poetic devices as ancestral 
memories of colonial brutality. Such tropes of the coolie 
experiences are readily grafted on to the girmit consciousness and 
its psychology. The poet writes : 


Plantation by plantation, they build a new world. 
Sugar sweet the slave crop grew 

Elsewhere it had depopulated half the universe 
Here my father’s fathers, 

Sleeping on our mothers’ breasts 

Gave breath and bread to an island 

And like islands in the ocean 

Shipwrecked, trapped in history, 

Without the grammar of grandmothers 

They died in hope and dread. (10) 


Nandan's diasporic sensibility is based in the pastness of the 
girmit past. Indenture micro narratives are integrated into the 
texture of many poems. In a significant way, poems like ‘Ruins’, 
‘My Father's Son’, Voices in the River’ and The Ghost’ thematize the 
problematics of the Fijian-Indian life and history and display an 
acute sense of diasporic angst in the minds of the children of the 
coolies. The poem ‘Ruins’ significantly probes the enigma of the 
silences of the old girmityas. The poet writes: 


I have felt in my heart 

The pain of the dead 

And understood their restless heart 
Like a wave on the ocean's bosom 
Longing to hug the shore. 

Such love, such betrayal 

In such ruins. 

In my land there are no such ruins 
Except in the arteries of the old 
But in the country of the mind 
They are faceless, eyeless. 
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The ‘faceless’, 'eyeless’' people, writes Nandan are slowly 

becoming ‘invisible’ and ‘the outsiders within’: 
The Indian-Fijian's exile is like death without death's final grace. 
Its poignancy is heightened by the unexpectedness of it and he 
became one before he could belong; homeless in a familiar world. 
To belong is to be aware of the loss that is inherent in 
belongingness. The Indian-Fijian hadn't achieved that for he, more 
than most, didn't know other worlds. His attempts to belong, to be 
part of the national body politic, led to the coups of 1987. 
Suddenly he became homeless in his home. You wake up to the 
harrowing fact that you were excluded from the imagination of the 
nation. (Fiji 104) 


Fiji became the fatal paradise for the diasporic community. 
The question then is: how to regain that paradise? Nandan is of the 
view that the writer can yet give ‘the healing narrative of the 
transplanted heart...with grit, grace and a sense of gaiety’ (Fiji 99). 
Nandan further writes that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
which are the 'vowels and the consonants of the Indian epical 
expression’, continue to exercise creative hold on the Indian 
diasporic imagination (Fiji 101). 

It is plausible that the story of Rama's exile might have made 
bearable the coolies' exile. In the poem "The Ghost’, the poet's ghost 
says: 

The Himalayas where the Pandavas perished 
In my old songs I have carried 

Centuries flow in my blood 

Civilisations born before the flood. 

I have lived this exile 

More gloriously than Rama 

And built kingdoms, you may find, 

Nobler than Ajodhya, 

In my ancient, eternal mind! (73) 

Taking recourse to Rama's banishment, the poet attempts to 
catch hold of the poetic even pathetic nature of the indenture 
experiences. But there came to an end of Rama's exile. He returned 
home (Ayodhya) after the fourteen years of exile. But irony lies 
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with the fate of Fijian-Indians, The predicament of the Indo-Fijian 
is entwined with the predicament of man in the contemporary 
diasporic world. Nandan muses on the enigma of survival in such a 
diasporic enclave: 


What then is the writer's enigma of survival? Initially it is outrage 
at this betrayal. But that's not enough for one becomes aware of 
more horrendous fates of people elsewhere. One is dislocated from 
one world, but one is also connected to so many others. Suddenly 
they become closer to one's own. The writer then tries to find new 
ways of being human, new ways of redefining his humanity, new 
ways of recognising his inseparable humanity with others. 

One is no longer searching for the identity of a rooted tree. Identity 
and home are more fluid, more uncertain. Perhaps this is why the 
diasporic Indian's attachment to Mother India is like islands to a 
continent. (Fiji 104-5) 


Hil 


In this section of the paper, I concentrate on Uma 
Parmeswaran's Trishanku in an attempt to look at the ways in which 
the new Indian diaspora of border’ responses to the homeland. We 
have a whole new stream of poets of the new Indian diaspora such 
as Agha Shahid Ali, Meena Alexander, Sujata Bhatt whose creative 
consciousness and contours are formed by the forces and tensions 
that inhabit a liminal space. Uma Parmeswaran identifies herself to 
the consciousness of the new diaspora through her conscious 
possession of liminal zone or threshold zone of intercutting 
subjectivities through her Trishanku metaphor. 


In Hindu mythology Trishanku was a king, who through the 
divine and yogic powers of sage Visvamitra reached at the gate of 
heaven but he was denied admittance to heaven because he was still 
in his mortal state. Rejected by both worlds, he was given a place of 
his own in the sky. Thus, caught upside down between heaven and 
earth, Trishanku underwent an intense experience of existential 
despair, being in no man's land. In the context of the writers of the 
‘border’ diaspora, the metaphor of Trishanku possesses an added 
advantage to describe the experiences of the diasporic community. 
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Trishanku is a series of monologues spoken by several voices 
to give expression to their unique collage of uprooting and 
resettlement. The poet introduces a saga of intergenerational 
immigrant experiences through six major personae and some minor 
ones. The sense of alienation and attachment, so much a part of the 
diasporic self, is dramatically enacted by the Bhave family of three 
generations. The first generation is represented by Savitri and 
Sharad, the second by Chander and Tara and the third by the 
children Dilip and Jayant. Each monologue is a poem in itself and 
conveys a vivid sense of Indo-Canadian experience created by 
memories, aspirations and the existing realities of each of the 
speakers. What one sees is a careful orchestration of voices: the 
literal merges with the metaphoric, the formal with the colloquial 
and the solemn with the comic. Parmeswaran uses this metaphoric 
mode to verbalise a new consciousness. The pastiche of voices 
acquire larger meaning because they are able to transcend any 
socio-cultural boundary. 


The Trishanku stance figures prominently in the poem 
"Tara's Mother-in-law." The trauma of a sense of futility, loss, and 
intergenerational conflict surfaces powerfully in the poem, which 
nicely conjures up a typical Western condition. Simultaneously, it 
takes an ironic view of the aspirations and dreams of most Indian 
immigrants wishing to be "well settled,” to be the possessors of a 
"lovely house and car and all.” But the old lady's longing for home 
acts as a counterpoint to this motive of well-being; she is torn 
between two worlds — the world of home and the world of her 
present sojourn — and presents her anguish and the experience of 
“etherization” dramatically: 


What kind of place you've brought me to, Son? 
Where the windows are always closed 

And the front door it is always locked? 

And no rangoli designs on porch steps 

To say please come in? 

How you can expect Lakshmi to come, son? 
You think shell care to enter 

Where the same air goes round and round? 
a PEPEE PEE ee 
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But I am glad, son, I really am 

That you are settled good good 

And thought to bring me all the way 

To see this lovely house and car and all. 


But I cannot breathe this scale air 
With yesterday's cooking smells 
going round and round. 


Open the windows, son, 
And let me go back 

so sun and air 

and sweat and even flies and all 
But not this, not this. (66-67) 


Dilip the grandson of Bhave is happy in the Canadian 
environment. He has almost accepted Canada as his home without 
hesitation. As Dilip says to her mother : 


Amma, I like school. 

It is such fun. 

We play most of the time 

And sing songs in French. 
Amma, fmgerpainting is such fun 
So many bright bright colours 
And we can use all we want. 
Amma, if a crayon breaks 

You can just throw it away 

And take a new one! 

Ma, you think you could change my name 
To Jim or David or something? 


When the snow comes, Ma, 
rll get less brown won't I? 
It would be nice to be white, 
more like everyone else 
you know? (39) 
Trishanku, with its epic dimension, ends in reconciliation: 
Sharad convinces his wife Savitri that their children will be “okay” 
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in the new, adopted land. The parents may be suspended between 
India and Canada, but their children will have no hesitation in 
considering Canada as their own land. India, for them, will be a 
place to search things for themselves. 


Thus, on the basis of the foregoing discussion, it can be 
concluded that whereas the wniters of the Indian indenture diaspora 
are engrossed in their girmit fold, the new writers tend to occupy 
the liminal or threshold zone. Such diasporic configurations define 
the experience of border-crossing. 
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Yeats and the tradition of re-incarnaton : 
“Mohini Chatterjee” and other works 


Sudeshna Chakravarti 


One of the most famous poems of Yeats is inspired by the Indian or 
Hindu theme of re-incarnation and bears the name of a Bengali 
friend : "Mohini Chatterjee". The interest of Yeats in Indian 
philosophy is well known and has been much discussed. At least 
three Indians influenced him at different periods — Mohini 
Chatterjee in his (Yeats') youth, Rabindranath, with whom he had a 
love hate relationship and in later life, Purohit Swami. Though 
Yeats did not quite fulfil his aim of writing an European Geeta, he 
wrote a number of poems inspired by Indian themes, of which 
"Mohini Chatterjee" is perhaps the most well known. The poem is 
as follows: 

I asked if I should pray, 

But the Brahmin said, 

‘Pray for nothing, say 

Every night in bed, 

“I have been a king, 

I have been a slave, 

Nor is there any thing, 

Fool, rascal knave, 

That I have not been, 

And yet upon my breast 

A myriad heads have lain.” 


That he might set at rest 
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‘Old lovers yet may have 

All that ime denied — 

Grave is heaped on grave 
That they be satisfied — 
Over the blackened earth 
The old troops parade, 

Birth is heaped on birth 

That such cannonade 

May thunder time away, 
Birth-hour and death-hour meet, 
Or, as great sages say, 

Men dance on deathless feet.’ 


Mohini Chatterjee, the "Brahmin" in question, was a brilliant 
Bengali. Incidentally, he had married a niece of Rabindranath and 
was to be the father of the well-known historian, Tapan Mohan 
Chatterjee. Mohini had come to Dublin in 1885 as a representative 
of the Theosophical Society. Yeats, as this period, was much 
interested in theosophy and the like, being the member of a certain 
Hermetical Society, later re-named the Theosophical Society. 
Shortly after, he was to found the mystical Order of the Golden 
Down. Moreover, this sort of Indianness was considered allied to the 
European Romantic and aesthetic moment. It is perhaps no 
coincidence that Mohini came to Dublin with a copy of Walter 
Pater’s Marius. the Epicurean in his pocket. As a critic puts it, the 
imagination of Yeats, in that period of his early life was 

Captivated and stimulated by an India of 
pure Romance which bears some subtle, yet 
obvious relation to old Romantic Ireland. (1) 


Sri Aurobindo compared the Bengal Renaissance with the 
Insh or Celtic Renaissance. In both countries, colonies of Britain, 
a revival of ancient myths fortified the nationalist cause. Nor was 
a direct political link missing. As is well known, Indian, 
particularly Bengali revolutionaries were often inspired by the 
examples of Irish patriots. Some Irishmen, too, were not unaware 
of the connection. (2) Yeats, in his ballad on Roger Casement, an 
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Irish martyr of the Easter rebellion, comments : “John Bull has 
been to India / Each dog must have its day.” 


To return to the theme of Mohini Chatterjee, this is how 
Yeats describes him : 


It was my first meeting with a philosophy that confirmed my 
vague speculations and seemed at once logical and boundless. 
Consciousness, he taught, does not merely spread out its surface 
but has, in vision and in contemplation, another motion and can 
change in height and in depth. A handsome young man with the 
typical face of Christ he chaffed me good-humouredly because he 
said I came at breakfast and began some question that was 
interrupted by the first caller, waited till ten or eleven at night 
when the last caller that gone, and finished any question. (3) 


Mohini taught Yeats, among other things, the Bhagabat Gita and 
the philosophy of Shankaracharya. Presumably, this was done 
through the medium of translation, since Yeats knew no Sanskrit. 
The teaching of Shankararacharya seemed to have produced rather 
a depressing effort on Yeats. It has been said that while Eliot was 
attracted by the hard logic and austerity of Indian thought, Yeats 
longed for the so-called exuberance, emotion and colour of the 
Orient. But the theory of re-incarnation, with which theosophy and 
Madame Blavatsky had already made Yeats familiar, was probably 
what moved him most in the teachings of Mohini Chatterjee. Yeats 
had earlier been introduced by A.E.Russell, who was precociously 
versed in Indian literature that had been translated, to reading 
Indian poetry such as that of Kalidas, and then Theosophical books 
like A P Sinnett's Esoteric Buddhism. Yeats asked if he should pray 
and the Brahmin (Yeats refers to Mohini in this way, as if stressing 
the Hindu caste hierarchy) replied : No, one should say before 
sleeping : "I have lived many lives, I have been a slave and a 
prince. Many a beloved has sat upon my knees and I have sat upon 
the knees of many a beloved. Everything that has been shall be 
again.” 

It might be doubted whether the poem or Mohini Chatterjee's 
teaching at the point (he presumably gave more detailed expositions 
later on), conform to the accepted the Hindu concept of re- 
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incarnation. This concept does not envisage re-incarnation as 
something random or cycical. Rather, it is like a game of snakes 
and ladders, with well defined rules. If a person accumulates good 
deeds or “karma” in this life, he or she is moved up the ladder in 
the next life. Bad deeds would lead in reverse direction. The vast 
hierarchy stretched from the lowest form of birds and beasts to the 
top of the Hindu pyramid: a learned and pious Brahmin, such as 
Mohini Chatterjee himself. The next step was freedom from the 
cycle of births and death, the attainment of "nirvana" or "moksha", 
the merging with the infinite, the "brahma." 


it is doubtful whether Yeats viewed re-incarnation in quite 
this fashion. He seems to have been attracted by the colour and 
drama of the re-incarnation, rather than its eventual goal of non- 
existence. Buddha had advocated the extinction of desire as the path 
to nirvana. But Yeats both as a man and an artist, neither could nor 
wished to extinguished desire. It has been said tha the theory of re- 
incarnation appeals to two types of mind, the pessimistic quietist 
one and the highly emotional, adventurous one. Yeats undoubtedly 
belonged to the latter type. If he was, in some respects, a mystic, he 
was by no means a passive one who would surrender his will to God 
unquestioningly. Yeats, though an admirer of Bengali poet, declared 
that he found an absence of struggle in the writings of 
Rabindranath. Similarly, Ezra Pound complained of a certain 
quietism, passive acceptance in Rabindranath, which set him apart 
from European poets such as Villon and Leopardi. If Yeats and 
Pound had been acquainted with the total corpus of the works of 
Rabindranath it is doubtful if they would have accused him of 
excessive quietism or lacking a sense of struggle. But that is a 
different matter. What is to be noted is Yeats’ selective attitude 
towards the theory of re-incarnation, from which he took what is 
needed as a man and an artist. 


Also, the extreme eclecticism of Yeats in spiritual, 
philosophical and theological matters should be noted. He 
experimented with all kinds of mythologies and systems of belief: 
Christianity or his own reading of it, the Celtic mythology of his 
native Ireland, theosophy, occultism, neo-Platonism, the beliefs of 
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the ancient and obscure Rosicrucian sect and others. Hindu 
philosophy was only one among his many philosophical and 
religious interests. The first line of "Mohini Chatterjee” is "I asked 
if I should pray." The wife of Yeats tells us that, at last in later life, 
he used to pray every day. But to whom did the poet pray? To what 
God or multiple complex of gods, spirits, supernatural forces? 

Probably, it was the sense of movement, restlessness, eternal 
dance that Yeats found fascinating in the theory of re-incarnation, 
“Men dance on restless feet." The dance of Shiva, in his shape as 
Nataraja, the lord of dancing, is at the centre of the Hindu theory of 
creation, chaos and cosmos. We know the song of Rabindranath on 
this theme. Coomarswamy views the myth in the following fashion : 

The essential significance of Shiva's dance is three-fold : First it 

is the image of his Rhythmic Play as the source of all movement 

within the cosmos; secondly the purpose of his Dance is to release 

the countless souls of men from the snares of illusion and, thirdly, 

the place of the Dance, Chidambaram, the centre of the universe, 

is within the heart. (4) 
Yeats, it has been suggested, found the first and third significances 
most suggestive. The theme of dance, whether literal or figurative, 
recurs in the poetry and drama of Yeats. For instance, the imagery 
appears in his poem, "Among School children" : 

Labour is blossoming or dancing, where 
The body is not bruised to pleasure soul. 

One of his early plays, "The Land of Heart's Desire”, shows 
a fairy dance, that is symbolic of fantasy and imagination, of 
departure from the everyday world of drab reality, 


The fairies dance in a place apart 

Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 

Tossing their milk-white arms in the air 

For they have heard the wind laugh and 

murmure and sing 

Of a land where even the old are fair, 

And even the wise are merry of tongue. 

We also have gthe well-known poem, "Michael Robartes 

and the Dancer”. The classical Noh plays of Japan, whose structure 
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Yeats sometimes adopted, uses ritual dances. The dance image thus 
ties up with the "deathless feet" of re-incarnation. Dance too, has a 
sexual implication. 

In a poem, "Crazy Jane Grown Old Looks at the Dancers” 
Yeats sees dancing as a symbol of love and death, though it remains 
doubtful whether this death is actual or imaginary, symbolic. 


I found that ivory image there 
Dancing with her chosen youth, 

But he wound her crab black hair 
As though to strangle her, no scream 
Or bodily movement did I dare, 
Eyes under eyelids did so gleam; 


Love is like the lion's tooth. 


When she, and though some said she played 
I said that she had danced heart's truth, 
Drew a knife to strike him dead, 

I could but leave him to his fate: .... 


Did he die or did she die? 
Seemed to die or died they both? 


It is perhaps close to the theme of life and death, that appear 
in the Indian myth of the Nataraja and the song of Rabindranath, of 
the dance of life and death. Some critics have also suggested that 
the cyclical pattern appealed to Yeats' nature, at once dynamic, 
restless and basically conservative. He wanted movement but not 
progress in the straightforward sense. For progress implies 
negation of the past and Yeats loved the past. The cyclical theory 
of history, put forward by Marcus Aurelius, the emperor- 
philosopher of ancient Rome, or Vico in the eighteenth century. 
Such a theory also chimed in with the Yeatsion concept of re- 
incarnation. 

We might contrast "Mohini Chatterjee” with another poem on 
the them of re-incarnation in a dramatic setting, "Kanva on 
himself." Kanva is a fictional Indian who appears in some of the 
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early poems of Yeats. Was the name a mere coincidence or did 
Yeats have in mind the great "maharshi", the holy hermit, Kanva, 
the foster father of Shakuntala? We know that Yeats had read some 
of the poetry of Kalidasa in translation. However that may be, the 
poem is as follows : 


Now wherefore hast thou tears innumerous? 

Heart thou not known all sorrow and delight 
Wandering of yore in forests remoroes, 

Beneath the flaming eyeballs of the night. 


And as a slave been wakeful in the halls 
Of Rajas and Maharajas beyond number? 
Hast thou not ruled among the gilded walls? 
Hast thou not known a Raja's dreamless slumber? 


Hast thou not sat of yore upon the knees 
Of myriads of beloveds, and on thine 
Have not a myriad swayed below strange tres 
In other lives? Hast thou not quaffed old wine. 


By tables that were fallen into dust 

Ere yonder palm commenced his thousand years? 
Is not they body but the garnered rust. 

Of ancient passions of ancient fears? 


Then wherefore fear the usary of Time, 
Or Death that cometh with the next life-key? 
Nay, rise and flutter here with golden rhyme, 
For so things were so shall things ever be. 
There is little doubt that the later poem "Mohini Chatterjee", 
though less orthodox from a Hindu point of view, is far more 
focused and effective. A critic compares the two in this manner. 


In its revised form the poet could please no orthodox Hindus, the 


an assertion of the paradox that women have loved even fools, 
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rascals, slaves, and knaves, as well as kings, that the soul will 
encounter during its cycle every possible state and yet experience 
love. The whole poem is now argued in terms of love; the 
cannonade of rebirth is the desperate struggle with time to enable 
frustrated lovers to be satisfied. The propositions are arrived at by 
necessity and after struggle. Mohini, too, is no longer a wise man 
speaking, like Kanva oracularly; instead his advice is motivated in 
part by a desire to calm his young pupil and the pupil later is able 
to speak for himself with western energy. A dramatic relation is 
established between them. 


Not only has Yeats enlivened the later poem by a sense of 
importances absent from the question of the earlier version, but he 
makes no claim on the reader's belief, or even in Coleridge's term, 
his suspension of disbelief, ...... the certainty of the result is not the 
poet's concer so much as the hurried ceaselessness of the struggle 
towards the result. He is deeply disturbed, too, although he says so 
only indirectly, by the frenzied handling of human lives. Both of 
these reactions are overwhelmed in the splendid final lines, which 
envisage the end of the rebirth cycle in an ecstacy of 
contemplative desire beside which belief would seem a trivial 
attitude. Reincarnation is important because of the human 
implications that can be attached to it. The poem envelops and 
transcends reincarnation as a belief by making it the only possible 
outlet for the speaker's thoughts and feelings. (5) 


The theme of reincarnation appears in one form or another in many 
works of Yeats. Yet he was never absolutely convinced of it, nor 
took it for the only, absolute truth. He relates in his 
Autobiographies, how once he had a conversation with his friend 
George Russell and his beloved Maud Gonne, in which he almost 
the latter was half convinced of the truth of reincarnation. Now it 
is Yeats himself who experienced a backward mental movement. 


I could see that Maud Gonne was deeply impressed and quieted 
my more skeptical intelligence, as I had so often done in her 
presence. I remember a pang of conscience. Ought I not to say 
‘The whole doctrine of the reincarnation of the soul is hypothesis; 
it is the most plausible of the explanations of the world, but can 
we say more than that?" Or some such sentence? (6) 
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Though Yeats’ belief in reincarnation seems to have strengthened 
with the years, it never remained to him more than a hypothesis, 
one possible truth among many. He used it as an artist, rather then 
embrace it whole-heartedly as a believer. 


In one of his poems, “Morgan Thinks of his Past Creatures 
When a Part of the Constellations of Heaven", the mythical Celtic 
hero Morgan recollects his cycle of past lives. However, the whole 
cycle has led to a negative state, his present life as a frustrated 
lover. In the poem, "Fergus and the Druid", Fergus discovers, with 
the help of a druid, that is, a pre-Christian Celtic priest, all the lives 
he had lived in the past. 


I see my life go dripping like a stream 

From change to change, I have seen many things — 
A green drop in the surge, a gleam of light, 

Upon a sword, a fir-tree on a bill, 

An old slave grinding at a heavy quern, 

A king sitting upon a chair of gold, 

And all these things were wonderful, and great, 

But now I have grown nothing, being all, 

And the whole world weighs down upon my heart .... 


Here, too, the conclusion of the cycle is not a happy one. 
Fergus regrets having given up his power as a king and a leader of 
people for the sake of speculative knowledge. The mention of the 
druid links the theory of reincarnation with the ancient Irish 
religion and mythology. Perhaps this is another example of the 
eclecticism of Yeastsian thought. 


Certain of his plays, too, are built around the theme or theory 
of reincarnation, one way or another. The lovers in the dream-like 
play “The Shadowy Waters” may or may not have met in former 
lives. In another play, “The Herne’s Egg”, Attracta in the priestess 
and mystical mate of the divine bird, the Great Herne. King Congal 
and his companions outrage her but she remains untouched. "I lay 
beside my husband, a pure bride,". Those who committed the wrong 
are to folly and kill each other in a fight in the darkness. As King 
Congal lies dying, he implores Attracta to bear him in her womb, 
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so that he might be reborn as a human being. Attracta’s union with 
the Great Herne is a mystical one and she cannot have children by 
him. But she offers herself to a young man standing nearby, in 
order to conceive the departing soul of Congal. But it is too late. A 
donkey couple was copulating and the soul of Congal will enter the 
womb of the she donkey, to be reborn as a donkey. 


Here, perhaps, there is an element of the moral aspect of the 
theory of rebirth, the idea that a soul moves up and down the latter 
of birth according to its merit. Congal, who has acted like a beast in 
a human shape, is reborn as a real beast. Nares Guha, a poet and 
critic, has compared the play with the drama of Rabindranath, "The 
King of the Dark Chamber.” There would seem to be a greater 
resemblance with the story in the Mahabharata, in which the 
goddess Ganga agrees to bear the eight Basus in her womb, in order 
to release them from their curse and return them to the divine order. 
Whether Yeats knew this story or not cannot be ascertained, though 
elsewhere he shows his acquaintance with the great Indian epic. 


“Purgatory” is another poetic drama where the return of lost 
souls, re-enacting past actions in an eternal cycle is stressed. The 
story is as follows: A young woman from a noble and wealthy 
family, the mistress of an estate, is a moment of infatuation marries 
a groom, a handsome man of a depraved nature. She dies in child 
birth, leaving behind a son. The husband, left a widower, wastes 
the property in riotous living. The son grows up in neglect, yet 
acquires a smattering of education. Finally, when the boy is about 
sixteen, his father, in a drunken fit, sets fire to the family mansion. 
The son, in anger kills his father and flies. Many years later, he 
returns to the spot where the house once stood. He is accompanied 
by his son, who is now of the same age as the father had been, at 
the time of his flight. The son of the lady of the house is now 
referred to as the Old Man. 

The old man and his son now see the ghost of the old man's 
parents. It is perhaps significant that the boy only sees his 
grandfather, not his grandmother. The old man, as he is now called, 
has possibly inherited part of his mother’s goodness. Also, as we 
have seen, he had received some kind of education, even in his 
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neglected childhood. The boy, on the other hand, seems to 
represent pure evil, like his grandfather. However that may be, the 
ghosts — perhaps the French word, revenant, those who return, is 
even apt — of the past re-enact the fatal wedding night, when their 
son was conceived. Presumably, they have re-enacted the scene for 
many years, repeating the old tragedy. The act, even when the 
ghost woman knows its consequence, brings pleasure, as well as 
remorse. 


She has gone down to open the door, 

This night she is no better than her man 

And does not mind that he is half drunk, 
She is mad about him, they mount the stairs, 
She brings him into her own chamber... 


The woman has betrayed her own nature, stooping to her 
husband's level and the penance must continue for ever. The old 
man and his son quarrel about money. The boy is lecherous by 
temperament and of an age when he might beget a bastard "Upon 
a tinker's daughter in a ditch." The two quarrel about money and 
the old man kills his son, so that the degenerate stock might cease 
to continue and his mother's soul be released from the curse. For a 
moment, indeed, the spirit seems appeased. However, the cycle 
Starts again. The double blood sacrifice, the murder of the father by 
the son, prove to be useless. 


Twice a murderer and all for nothing, 
And she must animate the dead night 
Not once but many times! 


The old man can only pray to God to give peace to his 
mother’s soul. 

In Dante's divine epic, as in Catholic theology, Purgatory is 
considered the intermediate place between Heaven and Hell. Most 
human beings are neither evil enough to be considered to eternal 
damnation, nor sufficiently sinless to go to Heaven straightaway. 
They are sent to Purgatory, where their sins are purged through 
fiery pain and ultimately they are considered worthy to enter 
Heaven. It has been said that movement in Purgatory implies 
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progress, albeit painful progress. On the other hand, those in Hell 
either remained static or move in a circulcr fashion. Though Yeats's 
play is named "Purgatory", there is no sign here of suffering 
leading to a positive end. After death, the spirit of the mother gains 
enough enlightenment to realize the horror of what she is doing, if, 
indeed, it is possible for a spirit to commit a fleshly act. But she 
cannot resist the temptation. The split between the will and the 
intellect only increases her torment. 


She must live 
Though everything 1s exact detail, 
Driven to it by recourse, and yet 
Can she renew the sexual act 
And find no pleasure in it, and if not, 
If pleasure and remorse must both be there 
Which is the greater? 

In another play, "The Words upon the Window-pane", the 
spint of Swift appears in a seance and discusses his relations with 
Stella and Vanessa, the two women in his life. Yeats, as we have 
seen, was interested in theosophy and spiritualism from his youth 
onward. In the latter part of his life, this interest took on a personal 
and familial aspect. For his wife, Georgie or Georgiana Hyde-Lees, 
whom he married when he was over fifty, was said to possess 
mediumistic powers and often claimed to communicate with 
spirits. However, in the Seance play. Swift's Spirit cannot solve his 
old problems but only re-state them. 

In the plays mentioned above, the personal element 
predominates. Though Swift was a noted figure in Irish history, the 
seance play stresses his private life. However, another play, "The 
Dreaming of the Bones", combines myth, history and contemporary 
politics, in a manner that is familiar in Yeats. The historical basis of 
the story is as follows. In the twelfth century, when Ireland was 
divided into many small kingdoms, one of these kings, Diarmid or 
Dermot, carried away Dervorgilla, the wife of a neighbouring king. 
To save himself from the revenge of the wronged husband, Diarmid 
calls in English help and this eventually leads to the conquest of the 
whole of Ireland by the English. Over time, the story of the two 
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lovers who betrayed Ireland for the sake of their unlawful love 
acquired a mythical status, synthesizing, perhaps, the myth of 
Judas and that of Tristan and Iseult. Yeats’ friend. Lady Gregory, 
also wrote a play on this theme. 


In Yeats’s play, the seven century old betrayal, now raised to 
the level of myth, is linked to the Easter Rising of 1916, a rebellion 
against British rule which failed yet led to the eventual liberation of 
Ireland. A young man, who had taken part in the defeated rebellion, 
is trying to escape from the British soldiers. Two mysterious 
strangers, a man and a woman, protect him, led him to a safe place. 
They tell him the story of Diarmid and Dervorgilla. Because of their 
treachery to their country, the lovers are doomed to wander for ever, 
together yet apart. Only if an Irishman forgives them, can the curse 
be lifted. The young man gradually realizes that his companions are 
these tormented spirits. 

Seven hundred years our lips have not met. 

The young man, deeply moved, in tempted to forgive the dead 
lovers and lift the curse. But he remembers how Ireland has suffered 
for seven hundred years and still remain a poor and backward 
country, because of the past treason. He cannot bring himself to 
utter the words of pardon. The chorus sings : 


What finger first began, 

The music of a lost kingdom, 

They dream that laughed in the sun, 
Dry bones that dream are bitter 
They dream and darken out sun. 

Both in "Purgatory" and "The Dreaming of the Bones”, the 
spirits are doomed to repeat endlessly the now repented purt. A 
critic has thus compared the two situations. 

The subject of “Purgatory” is an extension of one that had been 

touched upon in "The Dreaming of the Bones". Both plays are 

concerned with the remorse of the dead, and in the earlier one 
there is a hint that the living, the ‘others’ who suffer the 
consequences of the crimes of the dead, may help them. In “The 

Dreaming of the Bones” the solder’s forgiveness might have 

arranged the torment of Dermot and Dervorgilla. The whole 
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subject of "Purgatory" is such an arrangement, which is indeed 
accomplished, although under the conditions making for final 
frustration that have just been examined. That in this policy the act 
of intervention is a murder, not pardon, is necessitated by the story 
chosen. It affords a measure of the difference between the finished 
melancholy and somewhat self-conscious beauty of “The 
Dreaming of the Bones” and the squalor, sexuality and violence 
of “Purgatory.” (7) 


The theme or dream of re-incarnation, the cycle of re- 


enactment, whether Indian, Celtic or theosophical, illuminates the 
poetic and dramatic world of Yeats. 
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Indian Poetry in English : 
Turn-of-the-Century Signoposts 


Murari Prasad 


Salman Rushdie, Arundhati Roy and [now] Jhumpa Lahiri keep winning 
prizes, but for fiction. Apparently, poetry doesn't count. I am not 
complaining. Most magazines get on well without printing poetry. Would 
this be because poetry doesn't give us any information in an age of 
information technology? 


Jayanta Mahapatra 


Although the English-language poetry in India has not garnered the 
same kind of readership and critical attention as the postcolonial 
novel since the boom decades of the 1980s and 90s, it has continued 
to star stand-up practitioners. Like the ‘literary lions’ in the field of 
fiction, quite a few of our poets have brought a new expansiveness 
to their vocation with enviable command of language and access to 
an incredible range of experience. Notwithstanding the mediocrity 
of the majority, as is the case in fiction too, Indian poetry in English 
has gathered a core of critical mass at the turn of the century, and 
as such deserves fuller critical estimation. The purpose of this paper 
is not a cartographic one — to string up a clothesline of the published 
poems — nor do I intend to interweave a thoroughgoing commentary 
with selections from the poets. What I attempt to do is take a 
snapshot at what is well worth a read in a wide array of voices, 
make sense of the plurality and see patterns in diversity. 


In the 90s and beyond we have noticed ‘debutantes and 
stalwarts’, feisty exponents and tricksy craftsmen (and crafts 
women too) with heft and gloss, as well as solemn, confident and 
vibrant voices amidst intimidating proliferation of titles. Among 
the poets who came to prominence and consolidated their 
reputation between the 60s and 80s, Dom Moraes, K. N. 
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Daruwalla, and Jayanta Mahapatra have continued their output in 
recent years. Moraes's In Cinnamon Shade: New & Selected Poems 
(2001) includes poems which are impeccable articulation of mature 
but still incandescent love. The raw vehemence of passion is subtly 
controlled. The following luscious extract from ‘meetings in 
Mumbai’ exemplifies his marvelous dexterity in enfolding 
pleasures of mature sexuality : 

"On Sundays, usually, I find my 

ghost, 

bedraggled and unshaven, by my 

bed. 

Over black coffee, evenly scarred 

Toast, 

we share the papers, but we do not 

speak. 

All conversation would now be 

grotesque. 

He clings like wet cloth, will not 

disappear". 
The poet's preoccupation with love as a means of solace in the arid 
landscape continues in his latest book Typed with one Finger: New 
and Selected Poems (2002). In addition, poems such as 'A Day in 
Ayodhya’ voice contemporary domestic concerns. 

Keki N. Daruwalla's Night River (2000) after A Summer of 
Tigers (1995) is a striking sampler of his prolific creative energy. 
The two sequences of poems, ‘Stalking Mandelstam’ and ‘Island 
Poems’ carry the essential hallmarks of Daruwalla's poetry: 
admirable range of experience and the control of form to articulate 
the breadth and amplitude of insightful perception. As Daruwalla 
himself puts it, the poems were inspired by Nadezhda Mandelstam's 
book Hope Against Hope in which she talks about her husband's 
incarceration because of his poem on Stalin written in November 
1933. The poet's mellow musings leavened with a train of amused 
observations are evoked in a variety of moods and textures. Sure 
enough, the book has many luminous moments. For instance, the 
poem ‘Bird Eclipse’: 
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"Birds know an eclipse from a 
cloud; 
we've all learnt that, 
when moisture shades the sun 
they don't turn silent. 
In fact bird-calls seem to trigger 
black nimbus into rain. 
But when a plant intervenes 
and turns silhouette, 
Its dark rim bristling 
with fire — lit stakes 
They scurry into shrub and leaf 
and bird-heavy tree; 
Clamber into long 
tendnillous vine 
And turn deathly quiet 
like children cowering 
As father enters 
blind with drink.” 
Notably, Mahapatra's recent volume of poems, Bare Face (2000), 
foregrounds images of silence. Unlike his earlier poetry redolent of 
the rains, the temples, the sea, of the anguish and tragedy of an 
oppressed people as well as of Orissa’s landscape, Bare Face is a 
string of self-reflexive verse with intense soul-searching on the 
vocation of words. Cumulatively, the poems underscore and 
emphasize a poet's commitment to truth and the voice of 
conscience. In the poem, ‘sometimes,’ the poet says: "And it is 
sadder/when words come out from a face/that isn't there. /Sadder 
like the bleat/the slaughtered goat gives out/ from the dinner plate. 
/ One grows weak in those words..." 
A. K. Ramanujan's posthumous poetry (he suddenly died in 1993) 
in The Collected Poems of A.K. Ramanujan (1995) and 
Uncollected Poems and Prose: A.K. Ramanujan (2000) is an 
enchanting treasure-chest of his well-crafted lines. With subtle 
and allusive art he could link deep feeling to a cool artistry, as 
well as slide behind the wall of words in his deceptively simple 
poems. Besides his preoccupation with the Hindu worldview and : 
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racial identity, he wrote a number of well-crafted love poems. In 
these poems the starch doesn't show in the collar even as the poet 
mines a fresh range of registers and liberates the language from 
official traditions, as in‘ Julia’: 

"And so on. 

Yet this beauty throws pots and pans 

whenever she is in a rage. 

Does not wake up till noon, does 

not wash between her legs and her 

ruby lips 

open only 

to speak unspeakable obscenities." 


A. K. Mehrotra's recent collection The Transfiguring Places (1998) 
ushers in a style of refreshing versatility. His earlier verse was 
somewhat marred by over-insistent, sometimes bizarre, imagery but 
the later poems are chiseled and tidy with plenty of arresting images 
and commendable control over craft. The fleeting passage of time 
and inevitable evanescence of youth weave through many of these 
poems. Mehrotra can voice valid concerns and evoke a sharp and 
palpable ambience for a good measure. Sure enough, these poems 
do have a certain roundedness. 


Among relatively young poets who have made impressive 
running Vikram Seth prominently stands out. The Golden Gate 
(1986), Seth's spectacular work, is the glittering tiara of the English- 
language poetry from India although there is nothing Indian about 
it. The poet's inspiration for this verse in novel was Sir Charles 
Johnston's translation of Pushkin's Eugene Onegin which “he 
stumbled into a book store” (Seth, 1995:25) and found 
unputdownable. Feroza Jussawalla has accused Seth of being a 
totally assimilated yuppie... [with] no hint of Indianness except the 
name and the language of Anglo-Indian education expressed in his 
various intellectual references (Jussawalla, 1988:585). 

Of course, Seth's verse novel is thankfully free of all Indian 
connections, and he makes no bones about it being Indian but in all 
fairness his astonishing experiment in handling a long sonnet 
sequence with sustained competence and innovative technical 
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devices deserves full marks. In agreeable vindication of its 
virtuosity the book bagged the Commonwealth Poetry Prize as well 
as the Sahitya Akademi Award in India. Seth's follow-ups to his 
best-selling The Golden Gate were All You Who Sleep Tonight 
(1990) and Beastly Tales from Here and There (1992). In the 
former, the scene shifts from America to China while the latter is 
a retelling of animal fables from India, China, Russia and Greece. 
In the succeeding years Seth has produced substantial fiction but 
poetry is arguably one of his deepest passions, and he has the 
energy to put the English-language poetry in India at the forefront 
in coming years. 


A postcolonial constellation of Indian Poetry in English has 
emerged prominently, proliferating around expatriate voices such as 
Agha Shahid Ali (died in 2001), Amitava Kumar and Tabish Khair. 
Shahid's poetic answers to postcolonial questions, namely diasporic 
angst, divided consciousness lodged in immigrant imagination, 
cultural crossover etc, inform his collections such as The Half-Inch 
Himalayas (1987), A Nostalgist’'s Map of America (1992), The 
Country Without a Post Office (1997) and Rooms are Never 
Finished (Posthumously published in 2002). The poet's pronounced 
migrant dislocation is caught alive in the ‘Knotted and tensile fabric’ 
of postcolonial poetry as he seeks to reclaim indigenous landscapes 
and to constitute ‘imagined communities’ while driving from 
Pennsylvania to Arizona : 


“When on Route 80 in Ohio 
I came across an exit 

to Calcutta 

the temptation to write a poem 
led me past the exit 

so I could say 

India always exists 

off the turnpikes 

of America 

so I could say 

I did take the exit 

and crossed Howrah." 
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The images of India and America in split perception do lend to 
explorations of the figurative dimensions of postcolonial aesthetics. 
Equally, the memory of Kashmir (the poet's native place) feeds into 
the memory of his mother in the Lenox Hill Hospital in 
Massachusetts. In the poem ‘Lenox Hill’ (included in Rooms are 
Never Finished), which Shahid wrote about the last days of his 
mother, the sirens of the hospital are compared to the image of 
Mihiragula's screaming elements (Mihiragula is believed to be the 
Hun who invaded Kashmir in the 6th century A.D.). Multiple 
passions get melded in these lines : 

"O destroyer let her return there, if 

just to die. 

Save the right she gave its earth to 

cover her, Kashmir 

Has no rights. When the windows 

close on Kashmir, 

I see the blizzard-fall of ghost- 

elephants." 
In poem after poem, Kashmir's syncretic traditions and plural, 
tolerant ethos are contrasted with the current communal frenzy and 
strife. Notably in addition, Shahid has rich stylistic repertoire to 
inflect his poems with indigenous determinations, for instance the 
Urdu ghazal penetrating American argot and a canzone (the 
traditional Italian poetic form) adopted to articulate the pain of 
Kashmir's devastation. As Suvir Kaul says, Agha Shahid Ali 
sought to 'Urduise' English in his poetry, by using the model of 
Urdu as an amalgam of diverse tongues from the northern regions 
of India (Kaul 2002:29). 

Amitava Kumar, a Third World immigrant( he comes from 

Ara in Bihar) and US based academic, has been described by 
Manthia Diawara as " the most grounded of the postcolonial writers 
today".He has engaged with the issue of ‘immigritude’ in a clear - 
headed and lucid manner in his prose works such as Passport 
Photos (2000) and Bombay London New York : A Literary Journey 
(2002). In his collection of poems No Tears for the NRI (1996) 
Kumar mirrors the soul of his intimately acquainted diasporic 
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community by articulating the complex contradictions that shape 
the details of diverse immigrant lives.He is sensitive to the 
emergence of new subjectivities as a result of immigration/ 
globalization and maps out , what Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri note in their book Empire, a counter-Empire—an alternative 
but nonetheless autonomous organization— "on the imperial terrain 
itself". With admirable sureness of touch he has put his finger on 
where the narrativisation of South Asian immigrant lives is. 


Kumar's compatriot Tabish Khair is an expatriate now 
settled in Denmark. The sense of migration and loss haunts Khair's 
poems too. Khair has published a number of collections including 
My World (1991), A Reporter's Diary (1993) and Where Parallel 
Lines Meet (2000). He reminisces about the small town of Gaya in 
Bihar, the ancient Indian heritage, local politics and religious ethos 
with deft touch and in sharply etched images. The crisp language 
and neat structure of his verse as well as its sensuous intensity and 
palpable evocation of colour, contour and context of his native land 
attract reader's attention. 


The ‘Epilogue’ encapsulates Khair's cosmopolitanism: 
"I who am not of the East 
Nor of the West, un-Christian, 
Not Muslim or Jew, neither 
Born of Adam nor Eve, What can I love but the world itself 


What can I kiss but flesh?" 


Besides, he has talent for light verse too. The Book of Heroes 
(1995) contains many poems in which vagrant quirks are enshrined 
with a fine medley of wit and humour. The sharp and energizing 
details of his perception soaked in immigrant consciousness have the 
suggestiveness of postcolonial aesthetic expression. 

Prominent among other poets with purchase on expatriate 
experience are Sudeep sen, Sujata Bhatt, Debjani Chatterjee and 
Meena Alexander.Leela Gandhi's Measures of Home (2000) shows 
her a late blossomer in this genre. Sen has been quite prolific 
throughout the 90s with collections such as The Lunar Visitations 
(1990), New York Times (1993), Daji's Twisted Hands (1995), and 
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Postmarked India (1997). He is fresh, accessible, easy and fluent. 
In addition to his facility for formal structure, he has brio and range 
of voices which augur well for his future output. 


Carcanet press has added Sujata Bhatt'’s Augatora (Published 
in India with the title My Mother's way of Wearing a Sari, 2000) 
and A Colour of Solitude (2002) to its fine series of Collected 
poems, giving a timely boost to her fine poems. Like her earlier 
verse in Point No Point; Selected Poems (1997), her recent poems 
are characterized by fecund rhythms, quiet tone and perfectly 
satisfying articulation. In his review of the book in Biblio, Sudeep 
Sen notes: 
“Augatora” itself is an intriguing word-not a new one-one lost 
from language a millennium ago. In Old High German it meant, 
more or less, ‘eye gate’ (‘windows' with an inbuilt etymology). 
And it is this metaphor-of a window, of a frame that captures 
various landscapes, of a tunnel focused on specific places-that 
defines some of the themes of this new volume. (Sen2000: 16). 


Her characteristic strengths — supple, well-weighed and lucid 
language, capacious imagination, the use of Gujarati language and 
script, sustained suggestiveness of tone-are evident here too. 
Gujarati phrases are missing in A Colour of Solitude. The sequence 
of poems comes to us in the voice of the poet addressing Paula 
Modersohn-Becker, the German painter who died at the age of 31 in 
1907 and in the voice of Paula Becker, as well as in the voices of 
those around her. Notably, Sujata’s German connection is 
preponderant in these poems. She is arguably one of the finest poets 
in the Indian diaspora. 

The sense of dislocation implicit in cultural juxtapositions 
informs Debjani Chatterjee's poetry too. She draws on her wealth of 
experience of different cultures as she was born in India and grew 
up in Japan, Bangladesh, India, Hong Kong, Egypt and the UK, 
where she has been living for the last three decades. Like Sujata 
Bhatt, she constantly refers to the dislocations of living in several 
languages, and to the poignant angst of immigrant unhomeliness. 
Also, in some of her poems such as 'I Was That Woman’ and 'I 
Remembered Cinderella’, she voices her feminist commitment with 
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rare nerve and verve, but she has not been as prolific as her peers 
to consolidate her strength. 


Among the recent collections of verse from the Indian 
diaspora dotted with the sense of unhomeliness and the attendant 
disjunctions is Meena Alexander's /iliterate Heart (2002). In 
Alexander's earlier collections, too, particularly in The Shock of 
Arrival (1996), her diasporic sensibility is manifest. She lives in 
New York and teaches English and Creative Writing both at Hunter 
College and the Graduate Centre of the City University of New 
York. She has produced considerable volume of poetry emanating 
from her immigrant experience. With her exploration of the world 
of personal loss and ruptures, she connects India and America, and 
‘deftly weaves together contradictory geography, thoughts and 
feelings’. 

While a rich vein of anglophone postcolonial poetry is 
flourishing in the Indian diaspora, the front runner on the terrain of 
Indian poetry in English at the turn of the century is no less a poet 
than Rukmini Bhaya Nair, whose The Ayodhya Cantos: Poems 
(1999) is a solid ‘poetic landmark’. Nair's The Hyoid Bone (1992) 
was an impressive debut, and she came in for attention as a quirky 
but touching individuality; "The Cantos” have made her the 
strongest voice of the 90s. As the title of the book suggests, it was 
inspired by the demolition of the sixteenth century disputed 
monument, Babri Masjid at Ayodhya (traditionally taken by devout 
Hindus as the birth place of Rama and so in the heated scenario 
politically capitalized by the saffron brigade) on 6 December 19972. 
Nair has brilliantly crafted her verse narrative with sinewy presence 
of Indian mythology. There is plenty of wit, irony, humour, sarcasm 
and burlesque. Sita from the Ramayana is a little flower selling 
Hindu teenage girl, or possibly a Muslim called Sitara. Hanuman 
owns a chai paan shop at the crossroads in Ayodhya. Helpless and 
unsure of Vishnu, he is a devotee of Gandhi, Rama (an incarnation 
of Vishnu) is present only as an absence. In the sonnet devoted to 
the Narasimha avatar of Vishnu, he becomes the then Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao himself during whose government the 
Hinduttva forces destroyed the Babri Masjid. 
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In the last section, "Gargi's Silence", we savour splendid 
verse. There is assured handling of an incredibly rick range of 
experience with pluck and control. It ends on a gender note with 
Gargi asking all the questions. Gargi, pupil of the sage Yajnavalkya, 
is a woman with intellectual urge in the Upanishads. In Nair's 
narrative she has the last word: 


"What is the warp and the weft of 

the world? 

What lies in the taut weaver's frame? 

Who turns the crankshaft in my brain? 
Answer, Yajnavalkya! How many 

Oceans deep 

Is desire? When you touch me am I 

Sane? 

Can a bee taste honey? Why does it 

Sting? 

In the mean streets, in the slushy yards of pain 
Gargi whispers in Yajnavalkya’'s ticklish ear 
Your metaphysics is shaky! We're not chained 
Brahman. He is a prisoner of our senses. 


There are well-conceived, fresh and suggestive images, for instance, 
a Mongol centaur, suggesting the likeness between the Mongols on 
horseback for most of the time and the mythical creature with a 
man's head, arms and upper body on a horse's body and legs, and 
Meera’'s "untethered clothes", considering her free-ranging style. 
However, some critics have found the Cantos abstruse, and replete 
with recondite allusions. In M.K. Naik's view, Nair is bogged down 
in the hotch potch of details. He says : 
What exactly is the poet trying to do? Is she trying to write a long 
poem with serious political content, or writing in the mock-heroic 
vein? She cannot obviously do both at the same time and expect 
to achieve unity of effect (Naik & Narayan, 2001:199). 
To be sure, some parts of the book leave one uneasy and the poet 
flounders here and there in a variegated assortment of perspectives, 
but eventually she redeems her quest and carries it off very well. 
The book is conceptually grandiose in that it embraces a huge 
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canvas to interpret and illuminate a part of India’s contemporary 
political scene. It is a cerebrally challenging work, and, quite 
legitimately, has been hailed as 'the first significant volume of post- 
modern poetry written by an Indian’ (Daruwallal999: 20). 

Apart from Nair’s spectacular achievement, there is a strong 
contingent of poets with extremely accomplished record in the 90s, 
as well as with the potential to move forward in the current decade. 
Some of the leading lights like Kamala Das and Shiv K. Kumar 
became somewhat muted by the end of the last decade while many 
new voices appeared. Among the poets influenced by Nissim 
Ezekiel making splashes are Eunice de Souza, Kavita Ezekiel, 
Imtiaz Dharker, Mukta Sambrani and Ranjit Hoskote. Hoskote's 
The Cartographer's Apprentice (2000) and The Sleepwalker's 
Archive (2001) have several common poems. Hoskote is indeed a 
pod of poetic talent, a flamboyant new poet, but he tends to get 
carried away with verbal exuberance. Equally, Kavita Ezekiel is 
not the current custodian of her father’s ironic muse-at least as yet. 

Like Ezekiel in Bombay, Jayanta Mahapatra, too, seems to 
have nurtured and influenced a small band of new voices including 
Rabindra K. Swain, Prabhanjan K. Mishra and Niranjan Mohanty. 
Swain's A Tapestry of Steps (1999) has poems such as ' Need of 
Rain’, ‘The Music of rain’, ‘Last Night the rain’, which contain 
beautiful flashes and unusual images, but sometimes grammatical 
liberties taken by the poet are awkward and obtrusive.Mishra and 
Mohanty too try to line up behind Mahapatra's stylistic manifesto 
with occasional success. 

These small regional groups apart, there have been no 
schools, literary movements in Indian poetry in English. Its history 
is discontinuous and scattered with multiplicity of constituencies 
and voices. They do not constitute a tradition. It is healthy in one 
sense: the emergence of strong and original styles. Notable among 
a handful of poets who have the promise to make their mark in the 
upcoming years are Bibhu Padhi, Hoshang Merchant, Gerson da 
Cunha, Makarand Paranjape and Vijay Nambisan. Padhi has 
published four anthologies of poems including Painting the House 
(1999). Influenced by modern American Poetry, Padhi uses spare 
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language to evoke local Oriya ambience and, as Jayanta Mahapatra 
puts it, ‘feelings that question his culture's and his own links with 
nature...'. In many of these poems he cogitates about philosophy, 
religion, pain and the “truth of things, behind things". In his 
forthcoming volume, tentatively titled Meditations on Being, each 
of the series of poems is based on a single Upanishadic sloka. 
Hoshang Merchant has nine books of poems to his credit. The 
dominant flavour of his verse is his candid and unabashed 
celebration of homosexual love. Besides, he can reside on different 
terrains with gay abandon. Gerson da Cunha’s travel poems in So 
Far (2000) evoke the thrill of his diverse range of experiences in 
Uganda, Kenya, New York and Berlin. With these technically 
accomplished unostentatious poems Gerson da Cunha is among 
HarperCollins’ contenders in the new-comer stakes. The mainstay of 
Makarand Paranjape's early poems is modern love with varied 
manifestations. In his latest collection of poems Used Book (2001), 
he has tried his hand at satirical poems. Paranjape is capable of 
well-made phrases, but his lines lack resonance and suggestiveness. 

Finally, it is heartening to note that now so many poets on the 
English-language Indian poetry terrain do achieve publication. 
Penguin Books, Disha/Orient Longman, Yeti books — an English 
publishing house mainly for poetry — Rupa, Ravi Dayal, Indialog 
and many others are setting about the task with gusto alongside a 
range of little magazines such as Chandrabhaga in its sophisticated 
and resuscitated avatar - one of the best sources for new poetry in 
India - edited by Jayanta Mahapatra, The Little Magazine edited by 
Antara Dev Sen, International Gallerie edited by Bina Sarkar 
Ellias, Indian Literature edited by K. Satchidanandan, and, of 
course, The New Miscellany, published by Writers workshop, 
Calcutta. 

In the end, I should like to return to the point of worldliness 
and savvy commercialism in the quote from Jayanta Mahapatra at 
the head of this paper. It is true that poetry is not the staple of the 
high-profile publishers, grudging as they are in publishing poetry. 
Dom Moraes too shares this view: 'The bigger and more 
established publishers in India, if they touched poetry at all, 
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seemed to do so under the duress; as if it would defile their delicate 
fingers, used to the fee! of banknotes.' (Moraes2002: 10) However, 
the available verse of recent vintage does not seem to be a 
shrinking patch against the novel. Perhaps aficionados feel, as 
Arthur N Sanderson has put it, that poetry alone can offer a 
window of relief from a stressful, information-soaked culture, ‘a 
dazzling glimpse of snowy peaks above the murk of day to day 
existence’. 
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The Negated Narrate : 
Dalit Literature and the "Nation" 


K. Suneetha Rani 


This paper uses the tem dalit in its extended meaning, that is 
"untouchables", tribals, backward castes and minorities, who 
identity themselves with dalits and write with a dalit consciousness. 
The scope of this paper is confined to select Telugu dalit poetry in 
translation. 


"Nation" has been narrated in various ways by various 
individuals and sections depending on their locations, to be specific, 
depending on their contexts. Dalit Movement and Literature aim to 
deconstruct every set notion of society about the segregated and 
exploited sections and try to reconstruct the various aspects of 
Indian life from a dalit perspective, from a marginalised people's 
perspective, raising a voice which has been silenced for ages now. 
The nation that is brought into discussion is not the nation that has 
so far been glorified and idealised in literature and society. This is 
a nation which has disowned/alienated/segregated/ill-treated some 
sections, 

While narrating India, dalit literature brings some important 
issues into discussion and raises gestions and controversies about 
the same. Of the important issues it raises and the images it de/ 
reconstructs, history and identity stand in the forefront. 

It is a fact that dalit literature, like feminist literature, has 
alerted us to the use of language, which is politically incorrect 
proving that language is political and politically loaded. It alerts us 
not only to language, but also to concepts like history and unravels 
histories that are hidden beneath or buried deep under “history”. 
Thus the alternate histories of dalits work as means of protest in 
building up nations, nationalities and histories which have been 
hitherto ignored and eliminated by the privileged sections. 
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Dalit literature seems to construct the history of India in 
three phases, past, present and future. The past that they refer to as 
their past is the past which dates back the pre-Aryan invasion. It 
was the past which belonged to dalits as indigenous people of 
India, Indus Valley Civilisation being one of the examples. The 
present that they talk about seems to extend over thousands of 
years of inhuman treatment neted out to them in a caste-ridden 
society. They express their contempt and hatred for this present, 
which is glorified by the other privileged sections as the ideal 
Hindu society. When we come to the concept of the future in Dalit 
literature, they write about a future that aims for an alternative 
society, dismantling the stratified society of the present. 

Dalit writers dismantle the past or history which has always 
taught us how privileged sections have made history and how 
history is nothing but the achievements of the privileged sections. 
But dalit writers rewrite history by subverting the instrumental roles 
played by privileged and underprivileged sections as they are 
narrated by “the history". Mastaarji in his poem "Who Do You 
Think He Is"! (69-70; Tr. K. Damodar Rao) throws light on the 
contribution of the dalits in the making of this country's history and 
civilisation. According to him, madiga is the “adipurusha” who 
appeared as Dharmavyadha, Chandala, Matanga and Veerabahu at 
various stages. This hints at the role played by dalits in catering to 
the needs of society. This is the history that takes shape from a dalit 
perspective. This is dalit history. Dalits disown religion which has 
disowned them. But they do not disown the nation that has disowned 
them. In fact they assert that they are the original inhabitants of the 
country. There is no nostalgia or desire to retrieve or relive this past 
in dalit literature. Past is reconstructed only to assert dalit identity 
and dalit history from a dalit perspective by tracing their indigenous 
roots. 

Coming to the present, which extends over thousands of 
years of exploitation and ill-treatment, dalit writers vehemently 
attack the absolutely stratified society. Juluri Gowrishankar, in his 
poem “Lesson of Lies" (56-57; Tr. Archana Chowhan) addresses 
India as "my polluted India”. It is very interesting to see how the 
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roles and notions are subverted here. Dalits are considered to be the 
polluting agents according to society. But, here, India becomes 
polluted. Is it polluted because it has imbibed the notions of 
pollution? Is the writer sarcastically conveying that since the 
polluting agents, dalits, inhabit India, it is also polluted? 

While dalit writers talk about the past with pride, not with 
nostalgia, the present with disgust and indignation, they talk about 
future with full of hope and determination alteration. Dalit 
Movement and Literature do not aim for reformation, but they 
demand for alteration. Prasen, in his poem "For the Erased 
Sentence: Deletion is the Aesthetics of Language” (83-84, Tr. K. 
Suneetha Rani) states, 

Anything can be changed 

Everything can be altered 

Hope to change, determined to alter. 

These sentences echo not only a decision and determination but also 
a message to the fellow dalits towards radical change. Pydi Theresh 
Babu's poem "Fresh Signatures" (48; Tr. K. Suneetha Rani) echoes 
a similar urge for alteration. 

I will awaken millions and millions of sleeping signatures 

Buried under layers of soil shouldering this country 

To write new sentences without striking out 

This country's history is not that pure. 


Interestingly, the writer describes the history of this country 
as a crushing burden on the shoulders of dalits. Use of the words 
"sleeping signatures", not dead signatures, "layers of soil", 
"shouldering” suggests that the dalit contribution to history is still 
fresh and alive. The signatures are sleeping, waiting to wake up any 
moment. History, which gives life to a country, is on the shoulders 
of the sleeping signatures of dalits in India. Any jerk of the 
shoulders can turn history topsy-turvy. Reference to the purity of 
the country once again sarcastically refers to the notions of purity 
nurtured by the privileged sections in this country. Like in Prasen's 
poem, what the dalits are accused of becomes the quality of the 
country. Layers of soil also hint at the layers of history and that 
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dalits and dalit history find a place beneath these layers, not even 
somewhere in betwecn the layers. 

That there is a need for alteration points to the necessity for 
dismantling the existing system. India, according to dalits, is a 
country that requires alteration and hence dismantling is the first 
step. Sikhamani, in his “Look, the Steel Nibs are Sprouting” (105- 
107; Tr. Kiranmayi) emphasises the need to write history and also 
announces that a new history is going to be written and that the steel 
nibs are ready to do that. In fact, they are sprouting to write history 
afresh, says Sikhamani. 

It will be an incomplete reading if one does not look at dalit 
women writers. Dalit women writers also feel that they can not fit 
in this society and that they have no place in this society. According 
to them it is a country where the identities of dalits are decided by 
birth and they are labeled the minute they are born. What kind of a 
label is it? In her “Prohibited History" (91-92; Tr. K. Damodar Rao) 
Challapalli Swaroopa Rani says, 

Even as I was taking shape 

in Mother's womb 

I was labeled as untouchable 

And the stamp of low-caste 

Preceded my birth. 

The day I was born 

I bore the imprint of an unchaste woman 

Thrown into the drainage of traditions 

And dust bin of customs. 

I became the forbidden one. 


She belongs to a country that has subjected dalit woman to 
the double-edged weapon of discrimination and exploitation on the 
basis of caste and gender. 


While Satish Chander narrates his "Fifth Note" (51-54; Tr. 
Velcheru Narayana Rao), Iqbal Chand, as a minority poet comes up 
with the sixth caste in his poem "The Sixth Caste” (49-50; Tr. 
Kiranmayi). He says how the country has given him and his people 
the fourth colour first — a shudra identity, the fifth colour next — a 
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dalit identity and forced to take up the sixth colour, the sixth caste, 
that is a Muslim identity. Identifying themselves with dalits and 


dalit history is one of the predominant features of the minonty who 
write with dalit consciousness. 


Khaja, in his poem "Roots" (67-68; Tr. K. Suneetha Rani) 
tries to identify himself with the makers of the Indus Valley 
Civilisation and accuses the privileged sections for pushing dalits 
like him towards other religions which gave them a warm welcome 
and treated them like human beings. While poets like Khaja and 
Sky Baba try to identify themselves with dalits by narrating history 
and the similarities in lifestyle and predicament, Khadar 
Mohiuddeen, in his poem "The Birth Mark" (71-76; Trs. M. 
Sridhar and Alladi Uma) vehemently attacks the dubious concepts 
of citizenship and history. According to him, India is a country 
where his name as a Muslim has been included in the list of traitors 
even before he is born and he is stung and deceived by distortions. 
History treats him like a stepchild and separated him from his own 
brothers. Thus he establishes affinities and identities with dalits. 
This country for him has created division not unity, however 
vehemently we boast of unity. 


Khadar Mohiuddeen refers to the "greater India" which 
according to him is built by slicing him into pieces and annihilating 
him, which hints towards the political developments aiming to turn 
India into a religious state and to drive minorities away. Every 
aspect of his life is treachery and cricket matches become the 
yardsticks to prove his patriotism. It is not which country he 
supports, but which country he condemns that becomes the 
deciding factor. His blood is the protective shield of political 
power, vermilion mark on "Mother India's" forehead. His 
birthmark is a never healing wound for him in this country. 


While Khader Mohiuddeen terms his citizenship as the 
“holy” game the constitution has played, Khaja describes his 
citizenship as bouganvillea citizenship in his poem "Jihad" (67-68; 
Tr. Archana Chowhan). Raj Durbar is visible as if painted in blood. 
All these images bring to us the issue of religion, insecurity of 
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minorities, the political games, the lack of rights, violence and 
constant threats that the country has offered to its minorities. 

Especially the image of “bouganvillea” recalls the 
connotations associated with this plant — its decorative quality, its 
existence being immaterial, and its not having any function or 
fragrance. The government of this country constantly has blood 
baths and appears with all its stains of blood. 

Afsar, In his poem "I Have No motherland" (36-37; Trs. M. 
Sridhar and Alladi Uma), as the title suggests declares that he has 
no motherland, not to say that he does not consider India his 
motherland but only to say that he has no place in India as a 
rightful citizen. He is the citizen of the world of emptiness and is 
in exile, anytime, anywhere. His declaration of not having a 
motherland does not make him a citizen of the world but only a 
traitor and an outsider in his own country. 

This insecurity, indignation and protest mould the writings 
ofVinodini as well. Her poetry bristles with Christian 
consciousness, the minority Christian consciousness in a majority 
Hindu country. Her Christian identity helps only to throw her into 
the world of dangers and dilemmas; apprehensions and prejudices. 
In her poem "All Indians are My Brothers and Sisters" 
(unpublished in English translation) she contradicts her title. She 
declares that all Indians are not her brothers and sisters. As a 
Christian, she is never treated as one of these brothers and sisters. 
She does not ignore the fact that in spite of her embracing 
Christianity, her Mala identity does not disappear. She faces 
contempt as a Mala as well as a Christian woman. As she rightly 
puts it, there is a Mala well in front of her and a Christian pit 
behind her, which together place a thorny crown on her head. 

Her poem echoes not only of her insecurity but also her loss 
of faith. She says that the coin of faith that she has been carrying in 
her fist securely has slipped away somewhere sometime. Is she 
referring to her faith in secularism? Her fear haunts her like a 
trident, adding religious connotations to her concept of faith. In 
another poem "A Single Pole Hut", she portrays the agraharam as 
she steps into it in search of her upper caste lover. This is a 
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microcosm of the Indian society, where she has no place at all and 
is thrown away like a menstrual pad. 

Sivasagar's poem "On-going History" (108; Tr. Archana 
Chowhan) sums up the spirit of dalit history by exposing the history 
and desiring to subvert it. The two parts of the title, ongoing and 
history, that describe two different (?) phases come together to 
increase the effect of the dalit protest. 


On-going History 


Sambuka with a smile on his lips 

Is executing Rama 

Ekalavya is chopping off Drona’s thumb 
With an axe 

Bali with his tiny feet is trampling 
Vamana into the netherworld 


Manu with needles poked in his eyes 
His tongue cut 

Molten lead in his ears 

Is rolling in the graveyard 


On the cruel sword of time stands 
The roaring Chandala 

Inciting 

Four hounds onto Sankara 


That's it! 


The Ongoing history 
Is a very Chandala history 


l. This and other poems quoted in this article are taken from /ndian 
Literature 200 Nov-Dec 2000, unless otherwise mentioned. 
2. Chandrabhaga Number 2, 2000 pp. 3-5; Tr. K. Suneetha Rani. 





The Politics of Language : 
Post-Independence Indian English Poetry 


Sanjukta Dasgupta 
[1] 


The sixteenth century English poet Samuel Daniel 
anticipated that Britain would rapidly emerge as an imperialistic 
power and very soon the language and culture of the British 
colonizer would overwhelmingly influence the colonised. In his 
poem ““Mysophilus” Daniel voiced the imminence of the cultural 
expansionism of Britain with understandable pride, 


Who (in time) knows whether we may vent 

The treasures of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 

T’enrich unknowing nations with our stores. 

What worlds ww th’ yet unformed orient 

May come refined with th’ accents that are ours. 


To “enrich” and “refine” the “unknowing” and the “unformed” 
or February 2, 1835 Macaulay announced in the historically 
significant Minute on Education that it was possible to make the 
natives of India good English scholars”’ and soon after the 
British government in India passed the resolution on March 7, 1835 
that “the great object of the British government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the natives of 
India, and all funds appropriated for the purpose of education 
would be best employed on English education alone". 


So, despite some myopic observations about the social and 
political environment of pre-colonial and colonial India, Karl 
Marx heralded the birth of eurocentric modern India in the mid- 
nineteenth century when he categorically declared that the English 
were “causing a social revolution in India”, by being the 
“unconscious tool of history’’. Colonial culture and literature 
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exuded the norms, values and practices of the colonizer and 
admirable adaptations, mimicry, ventriloquizing the colonizer’s 
voice were common features of the times. Eminent Indian poets of 
the colonial period were Toru Dutt, Aurobindo Ghosh, Manmohan 
Ghosh, Sarojini Naidu, Rabindranath Tagore and Vivekananda 
among others. These poets not only wrote in English but were able 
to capture the cadences of English lyric poetry with admirable 
competence. Of them young Toru Dutt in her sonnet “Lotus” 
heralded the beginning of cultural fusion without surrendering 
indigenous identity. So, “Love” is personified, the classical 
literary tradition is invoked through the poet's familiarity with the 
allusiveness integral to such referents as Flora, Juno, Psyche, as 
well as the conventional nuances that references to such traditional 
images as the rose, the lily and the bard who sings their praise 
invoke. Also, remarkable is Toru’s qualifying the bards as 
versifiers of power thereby deviating significantly from Keats” 
celebrated romantic encomium to the bards of passion and mirth. 
The young poet's ability to discern the power of poetic language 
is indeed commendable. It is language that conveys and decodifies 
the inherent message of sense impressions and Toru was aware of 
the poet’s responsibility as the addresser of power. The cultural 
fusion is effected not through rejection but through harmonious 
assimilation of the Occidental red rose and white lily, the innate 
chemistry that empowers the lotus, the national flower of India. 
Toru answers Kipling’s oracular dictum that the East and West are 
irreconcilable through the innovative projection of an apparently 
simply icon. Toru adroity employs and fuses international icons of 
mythic power to emphasis the superiority of the national icon. In 
this respect the “Lotus” can be assessed as a profoundly political 


poem : 
The Lotus 


Love came to Flora asking for a flower 
That would of flowers be undisputed queen. 
The lily and the rose, long, long had been 
Rivals for that high honour, Bards of power 
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Had sung their claims, "the rose can never tower 
Like the pale lily with her Juno mien’”’- 


"But is the lily lovelier?” Thus between 
Flower-factions rang the strife in Psyche’s bower. 
"Give me a flower delicious as the rose 

And stately as the lily in her pride” - 

“But of what colour’’- “‘Rose-red”’, Love 

first chose, 

Then prayed,-” No, lily-white,-or, both provide,” 
And Flora gave the lotus, “‘rose-red” dyed, 

And “‘lily-white”’-the queenliest flower that blows. 


Can this poem be cited as the trail-blazer of cultural 
decolonization, a subtle but confident rejection of cultural 
monopoly of the West that seemed to appropriate the colonized 
urban intellectuals’ psychic terrain? 


[2] 

On August 15,1947 India became independent. The 
common characteristics of pre-independence Indo-Anglian poetry 
such as nationalistic fervour, romantic, mystical and lyrical 
approaches eagerly yielded place to hybridism, a blending of 
different cultural influences, an active syncretism, montage 
effects, mythic adaptations aimed at debunking the impression of 
the colonizer’s pervasive power and the resultant anxiety of 
influence. Traces of the erstwhile poetic conventions still lingered 
in the fifties till P. Lal and a group of young poets founded the 
Writers Workshop in 1958. These poets ridiculed the “greasy, 
weak-spined and purple-adjectived spiritual poetry” and addressed 
the need to write in a “vital language” free from didacticism 
dealing “in concrete terms with concrete experience”. Upto the 
nineteen eighties Indo-Anglian poetry seemed to have focussed on 
a nagging sense of alienation from the mainstream culture of India, 
registering an excessive consciousness about using the colonizer's 
language during the period of rabid decolonization when the 
subalterns emerged as historical subjects. A severe guilt syndrome 
seemed to oppress the poetic consciousness of the Indian writers 
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writing in English. Their distress was far more complex than that 
of Michael Madhusudan Dutt who experienced a sense of 
disillusionment after voluntarily decrying the merits of his mother 
tongue for the allurements of English literature. Madhusudan 
became an Anglophile during the colonial period, an 
understandable desire to be recognized by the dominant power 
motivated him, a common colonial tendency, as pointed out by 
Fanon — “the native intellectual will try to make European culture 
his own. He will not be content to get to know Rabelais, Diderot, 
Shakespeare and Edgar Allen Poe; he will bind them to his 
intelligence as closely as.possible.” [Fanon: 1970 p.176]. But the 
post-independence Indo-Anglian poets experienced a most 
debilitating embarrassment for using the language of the Other, that 
was so alien to indigenous culture. English was accepted as the link 
language for communication, higher education and technical 
knowledge. But English as the medium of expression for creative 
writers invited censure and such poets felt not only marginalised 
but ostracized. So, S. K. Desai observes, “‘Marginality affects the 
Indian writing in English in a significant way even with regard to 
where he should stay. He chooses to do one of the following: either 
he goes to England or America and be an exile there or stay here 
in India and be an exile here." [/ndian Journal of English Studies 
xxvi]. But such a sweeping generalization is rather reductionist and 
such critics compel sensitive poets of the sixties as Nissim Ezekiel 
to declare in self-defence, “I regard myself essentially as an Indian 
poet writing in English. I have a strong sense of belonging not only 
to India but to this city. I would never leave Bombay — it's a series 
of commitments.” 


Oppressed by a guilty conscience, the Indian poets writing 
in English experienced a sense of identity-crisis and as a result 
their integrity was flawed by lack of confidence, uncertainty and 
indecision. Their distress and desperation are registered in their 
poems which clearly signal their uneasiness and their 
simultaneous inability to use the mother tongue for the purpose of 
writing poetry. Tension, anxiety and schizophrenia are some of the 
recurrent problematics of such poetry and the insecurity as well as 
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the agony of the poet are expressed in such lines as 


“He had spent his youth whoring 
after English gods 
There is something to be said for exile: 


you learn roots are deep. 
That language is a tree loses colour 
under another sky.” 


The extract from R. Parthasarathy's poem Rough Passage 
written over a period of fifteen years between 1961 and 1975, 
grew out of lived experience and moral dilemma. The long poem 
is divided into three sections, “Exile”, “Trial” and “Homecoming” 
and the above extract is from ‘‘Exile’’. In *‘Exile from 
Homecoming”, Parthasarathy reiterates his schizophrenic distress 
as he laments, 


My tongue in English chains, 
I return, after a generation, to you, 
I am at the end 


of my dravidic tether, 
hunger for you unassuaged. 
I falter, stumble. 


In a more direct poem “An Introduction" Kamala Das 
engages in a debate with the accusing other, arguing that her 
medium of expression is a sincere and natural choice. 


...Don't write in English, they said, 

English is not your mother-tongue. Why not leave 
Me alone, critics, friends, visiting cousins, 

Every one of you? Why not let me speak in 

Any language I like? The language I speak 
Becomes mine, its distortions, its queernesses 

All mine, mine alone. It is half English, half 
Indian, funny perhaps, but it is honest... 


In an impassioned outburst Syed Amanuddin perhaps 
underscores the identity-crisis that haunts all Indian English poets : 
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they call me indo-anglian 
the mistaken misinformed folk 


n class me with a small group of writers 

cloistering me 

crippling me 

i would rather roam with Kalidasa n Kabir 

or go on a spiritual journey with dante 

meditate with khayyam on the mathematics of existence 
or sing with ghalib the anguish of love 

or drown with li po kissing the moon's reflection in the river 
they call me indo-anglian 

it's true i write in english 

dream in the language of shakespeare n keats 

but I am not an anglo my friend 

iam a POET 

i have lived forty centuries under various names 

iam now amanuddin 


Amanuddin consciously avoids using capitals for proper nouns 
and pronouns as well as in the words beginning each new line. 
The only word that is highlighted with capital letters is the word 
“POET” thereby prioritizing the focus of the poem. Cultural 
pluralism is addressed by the poet with celebratory exuberance. In 
the case of all these poets however certain common culture specific 
determinants categorize them as a minority group, who have 
received their education in English medium schools. In the power 
structure and status hierarchy they are invariably situated in the 
urban, affluent and middle class groups many of whom have 
received their higher education in the First World, have worked and 
lived there, leading the lives of expatriates. G. N. Devy observes, 
“A rather disturbing fact about Indian poetry in English is that, in 
spite of the 900 or so volumes of poems and about 50 anthologies 
published so far, one finds hardly any poet who could be credited 
with having created a body of poetry”. [In Another Tongue: 1993]. 
Will it be fair to disregard the contributions of Ezekiel, 
Ramanujan, J. Mahapatra and Kamala Das? 
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[3] 


Since the eighties however there has been a remarkable shift 
in the thematic representations of Indian English poetry. 
Contemporary poetry reveals an interesting assimilation of 
globalised and cosmopolitan culture that is disseminated through 
exposure to the media of the world. In the Third World context the 
consequences of such a shift ushering in a cultural mosaic, 
encouraging cultural pluralism however also implies the 
hegemony of the dominant West over the Rest. Neo-colonialism 
and cultural imperialism have steadily infected the indigenous 
social structure, ranging from sartorial preferences to westernised 
modes of lifestyle choices. Also the policies of open market 
economy, internet and web facilities of the Information Age have 
accelerated this process of change. But cultural globalization does 
not address cultural homogeneity or essentialist universalisms. 
Instead the thrust seems to be on structured identification of 
cultural difference, heterogeneity and fragmentation rather than a 
subjective acceptance of an overarching position of 
commonalities. Therefore instead of the canon and the grand 
narrative, activating the differences occupies prime importance, for 
such an approach discourages exclusionism and celebrates the 
primacy of inclusionism in the dissemination of culture. Aijaz 
Ahmed observes that tn the case of a multilingual country like 
India, despite the fragmentation and splintering of national culture, 
the kaleidoscope of regional cultures simultaneously emphasises 
the presence of a national culture. 


In an interesting essay on multiculturalism G. N. Devy 
identifies a triple decker structure of cultural narratives emanating 
from indigenous inspiration and cross-cultural fertilization. 
Locating relationships between the categories, Sanskritization and 
westernization generates an impression of a dynamic bi-cultural 
intellectual environment. The three co-ordinates that Devy locates 
are (1) the marga traditions [of Sanskrit, scriptural, and brahminic 
origin] (2) the alien traditions [gradually nativised, but of Arabic, 
Persian or English origin], and (3) the desi tradition [of loeal, 
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indigenous regional-language origin]. A serious cultural split is 
often the result of the Indian English writer's endeavour to 
translate and fuse the marga and desi traditions into English 
linguistic patterns. Devy further locates four distinct styles of 
writing that emanate as a result of the multicultural context: 


(1) Style in which internationalism and nationalism meet and 
collaborate, where the alien cultural features work together with 
the marga cultural features. 


(2) Style in which nationalism or the marga cultural features 
merge with the local or the desi cultural features. 


(3) Style in which the international cultural features are in conflict 
with the national or the marga features, where irony and sentiment 
constantly thwart each other. 


(4) Style in which the national and the regional, the marga and the 
desi cultural features are at cross purposes. 


Despite Devy's pioneering efforts at erecting a scaffolding of 
Structured theoretical principles for Indian writing in English, 
simple determinants as the above ignore the multifarious 
problematization that such texts incorporate. From an initial space 
of cultural confusion to a space of existential fusion and 
acculturation are some common routes that Indo-Anglian literature 
has pursued, as the hyphenated term “Indo-Anglian” highlights. 
The main problem with the use of the English language in creative 
writing is that it is not the language of any regional space, and 
therefore lacks a following and tradition at the grassroots level 
where it remains as alien as when it was introduced as a formal 
discipline of study in the nineteenth century. Rather than 
acculturation hybridism or the blending of different cultural 
influences seems to be a natural consequence of such cultural 
conditioning. Mostly the descendants of settlers, the nativised 
Indians and the affluent sections of the natives themselves who 
have studied English as their first language feel the urge to express 
themselves in English rather than their mother tongues. ‘“‘Is it 
possible to feel in English?” is a common query that the Indo- 
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Anglian poet invariably faces from even discerning writers and 
critics using the vernacular language as their medium of 
expression. 


Bruce King responds to this question by stating, ““English is 
no longer the language of colonial rulers; it is a language of 
modern India in which words and expressions have recognized 
national rather than imported significances and references, 
attending to local realities, traditions and ways of feeling.” 
However, the problem seems to emerge from the fact that the 
English language continues to occupy a distinct position of 
privilege and power as it is the language commonly used by 
metropolitan intellectuals, English medium school educated 
members of the urban bourgeois and the petty bourgeois class. In 
the process, privileging of the language despite decolonization 
leads to the language remaining alien and elitist. In India, English 
is still the language of a minority group, it is an economic class 
specific in application especially in the areas of creative writing 
and non-technical intellectual discourse. Aijaz Ahmad argues that 
English has survived in India because it has undergone a process 
of steady Indianization, a characteristic of Indian civilization ethos 
that transforms the intruder into a native:*‘English is simply one of 
India's own languages now, and what is at issue at present is not 
the possibility of its rejection but the mode of its assimilation into 
our social fabric, and the manner in which this language, like any 
substantial structure of linguistic difference, is used in the 
processes of class formation and social privilege, here and 
now.”’[Ahmad; 1994 p. 77]. 


Indo-Anglian poetry of the post-seventies period therefore 
represents and addresses the problematics that a class specific 
medium of creative writing generates. Cynicism about the threat 
of a commercialized society of profit and loss, debit and credit is 
expressed by Ezekiel in a sonnet appropriately titled “Warming H” 
where words like sell, customers, shrewd, cheat, money, 
counterfeiters, cops, whores, job and “how much” repeated thrice, 
signal cultural transition. 
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Warning Il 


Sell what you have if you must 
but do not buy it: customers 
are shrewd, even when they don't complain 


they doubt and sense their discontent. 
Who says he is a poet? How much 
does he really know, or is he 


one of those who cheat with words 
instead of money? Counterfeiters 
caught by critic-cops at dead of night. 


How much love do you expect from whores? 
How much truth from failures 
who cannot hold on to a wife or job? 


Come, confess, and do not talk of God. 
Your vanity is not so wretched as your style. 


Interestingly, counter-balancing the signifiers of a growing 
commodity culture are such signifiers that engage attention to a 
moral dilemma as doubt, discontent, love, truth, failures, confess, 
God, vanity and wretched. 


In the poem “Middle Age” A. K. Ramanujan engages in a 
poetic discourse on globalized oppression and human rights and the 
futility of the persona. Vietnam, Biafra, potbellied babies, hungry, 
famine are words that signify as subject the wretched of the earth 
and the last line of the first section underscores the wretched 
futility of the persona: 


Middle Age 


1 
Vietnam eyes my children in the sandbox 
as she splatters my neighbour's tall blond son 
while Biafra gives me 
potbellied babies with copper-red 
hungry hair, pellagra scales, 
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and perpetual pink eyes. 


I hold them close from famine to famine 
looking for mothers and penguin nuns, 
fighting off 


their little mouths from my dry 
fatherly nipples. 


The sub-text thus registers historiographic data about a 
nation in transition, of a traditional agrarian culture and economy 
gradually being replaced by global culture, industrialization and 
the threat of neocolonialism, the public and the private domain are 
juxtaposed in a manner so that the verbal contacts between the 
everyday and the literary are effectively presented. 


The poetic persona's concern manifests itself in the 
metalingual commenting code, as merely the use of the traditional 
poetic idiom seems inadequate. Vikram Seth's poem ‘Close of 
Play” is a disturbed commentary in metalanguage that brings 
together computers, chisels, Beijing, Boston, Madras, Surdas and 
Bach, A further cluster of linguistic messages are coded in such 
inputs as life, love, work, worth, sustenance, millionaire, starve, 
antagonist, indifferent, death, dust, survive, crippled, grass and 
defunct. Language brings together the private and the public, with 
an underpinning of cultural pluralism, and also blends the poetic 
and the critical with supreme control and perception. 


Close of Play 


We are the last generations, Surdas, Bach, 

Rembrandt, Du Fu, all life, love, work and worth 

Will end in the particular rain. Computers 

And chisels will rust, unpeopled city by city, 

Beijing and Boston, Rome, Madras, grow still. 

The kolkhoz milkmaid, the Basque goatherd, the peasant 
Eking his sustenance from the Nile's silt; old 

And young; black brown; the Rio millionaire 

And those who starve in the favela; without 
Discrimination, justice of injustice, 
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Antagonist and indifferent alike 

Will house the charge of death, and as the dust 
Dissolves in the sea, the dolphins too, the complex 
Whales, Seaweed may still survive, life's sap 

May permeate a crippled grass; but we, 

“The roof and crown of things”, if such we are 
Will be defunct. 


In the nineteen nineties cultural pluralism, cross- 
fertilization, global quilting are inevitable with the steady 
dominance of the Information Age and the internet system. 
Describing this growing phenomena as a bricolage, Boehmer 
state, “In the 1990s the generic postcolonial writer is more likely 
to be a cultural traveller, or an ‘extra-territorial’, than a national. 
Ex-colonial by birth, Third World in cultural interest, 
cosmopolitan in every other way, he or she works works within 
the Western metropolis while at the same time retaining thematic 
and/or political connections with a national background.” 
[Boehmer: 1995 p. 233]. This comment establishes the hegemony 
of the west on the culture of the rest of the world, which is a 
debatable premise for the postcolonial writer is an empowered 
voice that would be able to distinguish between felicitous fusion 
and subordination. Migrant writers however follow the 
programme outlined by Boehmer as is evidenced in Rushdie, 
Mistry and Ghosh among others. Indo-Anglian poetry is 
comparatively less recognised and primarily marginalised despite 
the sensitive expressions of a historiographic consciousness. One 
reason for this may be the fact that Indo-Anglian poetry is insular 
in its scope and space. It is mostly a product of the urban English 
medium school educated bourgeois and petty bourgeois cultural 
environment. Its tenuous relation to the grassroots level that 
comprise eighty percent of the human population in India is like 
that of a casual tourist doing the countryside and getting a feel of 
the folk culture. This overtly spectatorial attitude is a self- 
alienating process and therefore its acceptability as a genre of 
power is still interrogated in the academic arenas. Nevertheless, 
native writing in indigenous English or “Englishes” continues 
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prioritising the culture of the nation and more intensely of the 
region while simultaneously expressing awareness of the dominant 
European cultural tradition, philosophy and intellectual 
expenments from Derrida to Foucault. Indo-Anglian poetry is very 
much a culture specific construction and its dynamism is obvious 
from the enthusiasm of the young and new poets who participate in 
thousands in the British Council sponsored All India Poetry 
competition held every year. 


I shall conclude this discourse with a poem by a woman 
poet who is not yet thirty. Her poem **Yo!” is an impassioned 
linguistic interplay of environmental concerns on the dual levels of 
the natural universe and the urban milieu. The counter-balancing 
of the language is exercised with skill as we find in the parallel 
juxtaposition of such signifiers as refrigerator, cable, Doordarshan, 
CD, MTV, Gucci and Nike along with earth, mountains, trees, 
streams, rivers, valleys, sun, dolphin and blue whale. The rhythmic 
jingle of the four line stanzas are incident to youth yet the poem 
effectively constructs the experiential environment and 
underscores the limitations of an urban-centred, commodity 
culture where globalization is the name of the consumerist game, 
where the earth and earthlings are systematically exploited for 
material gains. The poem is by Shonali Ghosh. 


yo! 


The refrigerator's stocked, the cable's connected; 

With “Santa Barbara” on the air, Doordarshan's rejected: 
With CD's available, two-in-ones are passe; 

Move over, Ms. Paudwal, it's MTV's day. 


From Gucci to Nike, you're in step with the times, 
And you talk over cocktails on escalating crimes 

In the city; and you deplore the fate of the planet, 

And wonder why on earth someone just does not ban it. 


eee ee sees eee aeeaee 


Where were you when the rain turned acid and sour? 
And a tree lost its leaves and a plant its flower? 
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And the sun took on new and terrifying hues? 
Where were you when the earth began to pay its dues? 
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Imagined Indians : 
Duncan Campbell Scott and the 
Psychology of Colonialism 


Subir Dhar 


Watkwenies 


Vengeance was once her nation's lore and law: 
When the tired sentry stooped above the rill, 

Her long knife flashed, and hissed, and drank its fill; 
Dimly below her dripping wrist she saw 

One wild hand, pale as death and weak as straw, 
Clutch at the ripple in the pool; while shrill 

Sprang through the dreaming hamlet on the hill, 
The war-cry of the triumphant Iroquois. 


Now clothed with many an ancient flap and fold, 
And wrinkled like an apple kept till May, 

She weighs the interest-money in her palm, 

And, when the Agent calls her valiant name, 
Hears, like the war-whoops of her perished day, 
The lads playing snow-snake in the stinging cold. 


The Onondaga Madonna 


She stands full-throated and with careless pose, 
This woman of a weird and waning race, 

The tragic savage lurking in her face, 

Where all her pagan passion burns and glows; 
Her blood is mingled with her ancient foes, 
And thrills with war and wildness in her veins; 
Her rebel lips are dabbled with the stains 

Of feuds and forays and her father's woes. 


And closer in the shawl about her breast, 
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The latest promise of her nation’s doom, 

Paler than she her baby clings and lies, 

The primal warrior gleaming from his eyes; 
He sulks, and burdened with his infant gloom, 
He draws his heavy brows and will not rest. 


Duncan Campbell Scott 
(The Penguin Book of Canadian Verse) 
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Like many other literary figures before him and since, it was 
a feature of the Canadian poet Duncan Campbell Scott that he led 
a double life. Born in Ottowa in 1862, he spent the whole of his life 
employed in gainful employment from 1879 to 1932, that is from 
the age of seventeen to seventy, as a civil servant in the Canadian 
government's Department of Indian Affairs. However it was also 
over these years that he established himself as one of the most 
significant literary figures of the Confederation Period of Canadian 
literature, the era that saw the emergence of the first truly national 
Canadian poets who had been born around the time of the 
Confederation of 1867 when the three erstwhile British North 
Amenican provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
were united under “One Dominion under the Name of Canada” by 
an Act passed in the British parliament (Talman 1959: 106). This 
double identity of the man as simultaneously bureaucrat and poet, 
short-story writer and essayist, would itself have been without any 
special significance were it not for the fact that the borders between 
the two identities became a site of contestation in Scott's own 
writing about the indigenous peoples of Canada. And added to this 
too is the further edge of the complexity which Stephen Greenblatt 
has described as the "impurity" of the discourse of colonial writers, 
the fact that "[t}heir texts are overdetermined, criss-crossed by tiny 
fracture lines, characterized by unresolvable contradictions" 
(Greenblatt 2003: 36). 

As a creative writer Scott indeed was unlike many other 
white Canadians of his time whose contact with the original peoples 
of the land was at best casual or superficial despite the fact that they 
lived under the same sky and upon the same land. Scott was 
different from such peopie in that as a government officer who rose 
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through the ranks to ultimately take charge of the Indian Affairs 
department and as one of the two Commissioners responsible for 
meeting the Indians and literally imposing on them the clauses of 
the infamous Treaty 9 (the so-called "Last of the Indian Treaties" 
under the terms of which the remnants of the Canadian indegenes 
were prevailed upon — virtually compelled by show of authority or 
influenced by Christian missionaries — to sign away for perpetuity 
without quite understanding the legal implications of the deed, their 
land for small amounts of money to be doled out periodically), he 
was a man whose knowledge of the Canadian Indians was not only 
extensive but also deep and intimate. Indeed if history had not given 
Scott a niche as a literary figure, he could have been easily 
identified as one of the last colonizers of Canada, as one of those 
responsible for driving what remained of Canada's indigenes at the 
turn of the 20th century into smaller and smaller reserves, as the 
risible face of a colonial policy dating back to the Indian Act of 
1876 and beyond that sought to take away from the Indians larger 
and vaster tracts of fertile and natural-resource rich land. Indeed, 
after the exertions of Scott and those of his ilk, what was left to 
Canada's Indians (both metis and status Indians) were more in the 
nature of memories than material territorial possessions — and 
sometimes an anguish felt at the colonizers’ depredations, an agony 
occasionally eloquently expressed as by an Indian Chief even 
whose original name had been taken away from him : 


Solomon...commented, “wherever the white man goes he 
makes work and trouble, he is not happy himself and therefore 
cannot make others happy.” [Bishop] Renison replied, "But surely, 
Solomon, you must admit that civilization is a good thing, for 
without it the human race would not progress.” Solomon rolled his 
black tobacco between his palms and asked, "But what are you 
progressing to? The wonders you are making do not change the 
body of man nor contribute to his happiness. 


"I have been in Cochrane and I once went with the Governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company to Montreal. Along the height of the 
land the trees were dead and turned by the whiteman, the moose and 
beaver gone forever, the flowers and the moss have been scraped 
off the hills when they were looking for gold, the lakes where the 
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ducks used to breed are green with poison from mines. The railroad 
train is great Medicine, but it is not half so terrible as the lightning 
of an August storm. Kitche-Manitou would never have made these 
things to pass forever from his world. The whiteman makes a god 
of himself. In your cities men live in cliffs, like swallows in the 
river bank, and many cannot see the sun. I am even told that man 
are awakened by a devil's machine before daybreak year after year, 
and they work all day, every day from home, never seeing their own 
children by daylight." 


Robert John Renison : For Such a Time as this (Dragland 1994 : 93). 


This paper is however not really about the history of the 
colonial decimation of Canadian indigenous cultures, environments 
and values. It will attempt instead to scrutinize that other, more 
derivative, history of what may be called the consciousness of the 
colonizers, at least to the extent to which the mindsets of the men 
who were the turning cogs in the colonial drive can be discerned 
from their writings or discourses. At its basic thus, this paper seeks 
to build on Ashis Nandy's perception that “colonialism colonizes 
minds in addition to bodies" (Nandy 1998: vii), and that 
“colonialism tried to take over the western consciousness, to make 
it congruent with the needs of colonialism, t6 take away the 
wholeness of every white man who chose to be a past of the 
colonial machine, and to give him...a self-image and a world view 
which were basically responses to the needs of colonialism." 
(Nandy 1998: 71). The texts, that will be regarded — scrutinized and 
examined — are two sonnets of Duncan Campbell Scott, poems that 
have been selected as much for the convenient brevity of their size 
as for their representative status as evidenced by their inclusion in 
a widely-circulated anthology of Canadian poetry — The Penguin 
Book Of Canadian Verse (Gustafson 1967 : 104). 


Both poems, 'Watkwenies’ and "The Onondaga Madonna’ 
(prefixed for the reader's convenience as a kind of epigraph at the 
head of this paper), were written by Scott in 1898. Both poems are 
sonnets and both portray Indian women, the latter poem describing 
one of mixed blood. This has led commentators like E. K. Brown to 
opine that "The Onondaga Madonna’ is a poem about "the tragic 
confusion of the metis... the general tragedy of all blood mixture” 
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(Brown 1943/1977: 131). And yet it is important to note that such 
a response does not quite engage with the feature of depiction 
characteristic of the poem, or even with the basic fact that both the 
sonnets quite clearly embody a white colonizer’'s perceptions about 
a pair of imagined others. Seen from this perspective, the two 
poems appear to be a complex set of utterances, each poem in the 
set separately and collectively expressing the nuances of a 
signification that cue us not only to the poet's conscious intents but 
also to his more interiorized processes of thought, perception and 
cognizance. 

To take "Watkwenies' first, it is easy to see that this poem 
contrasts a heroic (if brutal) past with a faded and declined present. 
The very first line: "Vengeance was once her nation's love and law", 
encloses the female warrior within the larger frame of her “nation’s” 
or race's fierce martial spirit. Her killing of the “tired sentry” is an 
appropriate prelude to the attack — and presumably the conquest — 
of the "dreaming hamlet” by the “triumphant Iroquois". The sestet 
of the sonnet however paints a different image of the woman. This 
portrait of the warrior-maiden situated in the present depicts her as 
devoid of her former energy and as overclothed, "ancient" and as 
“wrinkled like an apple kept till May". But it is important to note 
that as in the octet of the sonnet, her condition here too is 
emblematic of the situation of her people. For as the poem plainly 
tells us, the old days have now gone for ever, having had been 
replaced by the peaceful harmony of civilization, a condition of 
existence, behaviour and norm of life symbolized by the Agent's 
paying out of “interest money” and by the reductive conversion of 
the frenzied and impetuous war-cries of yore into the much Icss 
ferocious cheering during a game of snow-snake. 

Like 'Watkwenies', "The Onondaga Madonna’ too sketches 
the portrait of a woman who embodies and represents all the 
untamed energies of an uncivilized savage. Scott's gaze captures 
first her bodily stance — open, candid or unrestrained as the words 
"full-throated and with careless pose” suggest. Next, the poet's 
glance focusses upon the ostensible savagery “lurking in her face” 
and recognizes in the woman's visage the heat and dull illumination 
of a burning and glowing "pagan passion". The maiden's 
temperamental propensity towards an indulgence in violence ("war 
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and wildness") is next reflected upon, with perhaps a backward look 
at her primal race's history of rebellion, “feuds and forays". Then 
finally, in the sestet of the sonnet, Scott's discriminating and 
evaluative eye falls on the woman's baby — an unquiet "primal 
warrior” bridling even at his mother's breast, and hence typified as 
“the latest promise of her nation's doom". 

This account of the two poems would seem to suggest that 
there is little that is problematic about them. Both sonnets quite 
evidently foreground what the Canadian litterateur and critic Stan 
Dragland has described as a "feeling of racial obsolescence, the 
decline of a weird and waning race" (Dragland 1994: 190). To such 
a thrust of implication may also be attributed the informing ironies 
resident in the titles of the two poems. For not only is the woman 
Watkwenies (an appellation that literally means "The Woman who 
Conquers") shown to have been ironically reduced to the status of 
being valiant in nothing more than in name in the new times that 
have inexorably changed her, but also the Onondaga mother is 
projected as an ironic travesty of the Christian Madonna in that the 
son she has borne is not an epitome of love, forbearance and 
forgiveness (the attributes of Jesus), but of hatred, vengeance and 
violence. Hence it becomes evident from this reading of the two 
poems that Scott is apparently hymning the virtues of the white 
man's civilization even in the act and deed of looking upon with a 
kind of dreadful fascination at the anarchic savagery of the Indians. 
Such a reading is of course consistent with the broader contours of 
what theoreticians of postcoloniality have long identified as typical 
of much colonial discourse, the destructive reification of Native or 
INdagenGus cultures as primitive, savage, or uncivilized. 

Of course, this was not only a matter of political economy. It 
interpellated cultural and artistic formulations and articulations too. 
Thus it is possible to explain Scott's usage of the traditional 
European poetic forin of lie sonnet and his employment oi iis 
form to portray two non-European women as a kind of an index to 
his distinctive colonial attitude. Indeed, the poet's faithful adherence 
to a conventional vehicle of poetic articulation is in a sense the 
symptomatic equivalent of his ideological conformation. And even 
more than this, it may even be claimed of the two sonnets that their 
figural and contextual containment of the anarchic energies of their 
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specific subjective icons within the bounds of the civilizational 
precesses valorized by the West is an ideational attitude, a stance cf 
a binding figuration that is signalled through their depiction within 
the constraining limits of the fourteen-line, formally rhyming, 
sonnet form itself. Down the same lane of interpretation, it may also 
be stressed that Scott's reference to the Canadian folk-game of 
snow-snake may well be more than simply coincidental. In the 
game itself, polished wooden staves or spears are thrown into a 
grooved channel formed by pulling a log through the frost. It is at 
least conceivable to regard this game and its systems as tropes not 
only of a civilized transformation of a violent and destructive 
gesture (the throwing of a spear) into a recreational activity, but also 
of the channelization of a war-like fervour into a more civilized 
form of socially competitive behaviour — a sport. 

Yet, such recognitions as these do not quite lay all the deep 
shadows of implication and suggestion that "Watwenies' and "The 
Onondaga Madonna’ raise. We may begin to further interrogate 
some of the other complexities of the poems by asking, first, why it 
was that Scott seized upon the idea of portraying this Iroquois 
women — and significantly enough, not men — to make his point 
about the waning of a race. Secondly, we may question the very 
notion of a “race” and racial consciousness that Scott imposes upon 
the Indian tribes he describes, particularly since (as he must have 
known) even the Iroquois were actually not a consolidated clan but 
really a “league” of five different tribes (the Cayaguya, the 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca since the 1600, the 
Tuscarora having joined the league in the early 1720's), and that the 
concept of being a "race" and a "nation" (both words used in the 
sonnets) was, as recent writers on ethnicity like John Hutchinson 
and Anthony D. Smith (1996: 21-24) have foregrounded, a 
European intellectual construct and in all probability not how the 
Indians themselves ever thought of or regarded themselves. Indeed, 
as Kwame Anthony Appiah has pertinently indicated, it was only in 
the mid-nineteenth century that race-consciousness was positivized 
and "the notion that all races were equal in their capacities [became] 
... a distinctly minority view" : 

Even those who insisted that all human beings had the same 
rights largely acknowledged the view that non-white people lacked 
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either the intelligence or the vigor of the white races: among which 
the highest, it was widely agreed, was the Indo-European stock 
from which the Germanic people emerged. In England and North 
America, there was a further narrowing of focus: the Anglo-Saxons 
were the favored offshoot of the Germanic stock. 


Indeed, one of the central questions for nineteenth-century 
race-science became the question why it was that the white races 
were superior to the others; and there was an almost equal interest 
in how the others should be ranked below them. (Appiah 1995 : 
280) 


Third, there is the curious question as to why the more potent 
of Scott's two women is not of a full blooded Indian, but clearly 
metis (that is, of half-French mixed parentage). That her son is 
"Paler than she" echoes the words of Francis Bond Head which 
Scott cites in his report "Indian Affairs, 1840-1867" to the effect 
that “it is impossible for any accurate observer to refrain from 
remarking that civilization, in spite of the pure, honest, and 
unremitting zeal of our Missionaries, by some accursed Process has 
blanched their Babies' Faces" (Dragland 1994:192). And it is here 
that the supreme irony of the two poems lies — in the fact that Scott 
finds it to be almost an imperative to project, engraft or overlay, on 
his two very unlikely subjects a whole myth of martial prowess. 
This enterprise can only be explained as the inevitable consequence 
of a psychological need concomitant upon the awareness of a sense 
of guilt produced by an awareness of the disjunctions between the 
avowed goal of civilizing the savages and the reality of its material 
objectives, its greed and rapacious possessive instincts, For as Ashis 
Nandy tells us, “Ultimately, modern oppression ... is a battle 
between de-humanized self and the objectified enemy, the 
technologized bureaucrat and his reified victim, pseudo-rulers and 
their fearsome other selves projected onto their ‘subjects : 

...the men who built, ran, or legitimized empires... 
experienced violence which became in them a lifelong fear of and 
respect for violence... This in turn, underneath all the attempts to 
identify with the aggressor and despite singing the praise of the 
powerful, was also a matter of “turning against the self": a defence 
touching in this case the very margins of self-destructiveness. Such 
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processes provide vital clues to the fates of politics and cultures. 
(Nandy 1998: xii) 

Simply put, what this indicates is that the prime agents or 
implementers of colonialism, those who like Scott had by a quirk of 
historical fate to take on the responsibility of enforcing the white 
man's socio-political priorities, often also suffered from a sense of 
guilt and hence were frequently at war with their deeper, more 
"feminine", i.e., creative and humanitarian, selves. It was this that 
led Scott to force upon the weak and largely unaggressive Canadian 
indigenes of his familiar acquaintance the lineaments of an 
aggressive and volatile racial identity fashioned in the mythic forge 
of the Western consciousness itself. It was ultimately the 
psychological compulsion of self-justification, in other words, that 
led Scott to hyperbolize indigenous extraversive racial violence. 
Writing to and for a white audience, Scott clearly sought to 
foreground the moral validity of the Western ‘civilizational’ (read 
‘colonial’) agenda by playing off as regrettable but necessary the 
loss of an older, more primitive way of life, against the ‘gains’ of a 
controlled, rational and more systematized order of behaviour 
expressed vividly in "Watkwenies’ as the reductive transformation of 
a battle into a game. 


Recent work on colonial history like Dennis Kincaid's 
British Social Life in India: 1608-1937 (1938/1977: 58) and 
Kenneth Ballhatchet's Race, Sex and Class Under the Raj (1980) 
has drawn attention to the fact that during the colonial era there was 
often enough official support for intimacy between Indian women 
and British soldiers and administrators. It is a fact too that many 
white men regarded non-white women with a strange mixture of 
feelings of dread and fascination (Lal 1999: 163-79). Perhaps this 
too can go some way towards explaining Duncan Campbell Scott's 
depiction of women figures in his poem. Doubly ‘other’, as 
colonized subjects and as women, Scott perhaps responded to some 
deep instinct in his own psychology in painting his portraits of two 
women — one of whom is said to be "Now clothed", and the other 
shown as standing "full-throated", her face full of "passion", her 
stance unrestrained in her "careless pose”. 
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The Garden and the Empire : 
Family Drama and Global Politics in 
Tennyson's Poetry 


Mary Ellis Gibson 


It is easy to see in Tennyson's poetry attitudes obviously 
suited to a poet laureate at a time of great imperial expansion. One . 
can readily identify patriotic and racist attitudes that prefigure more 
violent British jingoism in the famous assertion of “Locksley Hall," 
“better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay."! Or one can 
identify the growth of race thinking in the depiction in the "Defense 
of Lucknow” of the European warrior rescuing the noble British 
while their "dark" allies fade gracefully into the background. The 
ideology of imperialist expansion, however, pervades Tennyson's 
poetry far beyond its appearance in explicit and topical references 
like these. In Tennyson's poetry the place of Britain in the world 
becomes intimately bound up with the structure of British society 
at home and in the home. The ideology of empire is interwoven in 
complex ways with the Victonan ideology of domesticity. Domestic 
relations figure for imperial ones and vice versa. Yet hierarchical 
relationships between husband and wife, father and children, or 
mother and children are unstable, both metaphorically and 
mimetically.* 

If we go beyond topical references to empire in Tennyson's 
poetry we can see the outlines of ideological positions that interlace, 
conflict, and yet support each other. An ideology of sexual 
relationships and especially of marriage both figures for and stands 
against a justification or impenalism. It Tennyson's poetry the ideal 
marriage — and familial hierarchy more generally — mirrors and is 
mirrored by the ideal relationship between Britain and its 
dependencies (including dependent races). The relationship of 
Britain to its territories relies on acquiescence to British law even 
as the ideal marriage relies on acquiescence to the father's law. Here 
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I examine the imperial consequences of this benevolent patriarchy 
in poems from the early patriotic poems, to the English idylls, 
Maud, and The Idylls of the King. 

I will argue that Tennyson's benevolent, patriarchal metaphor 
contains its own undoing. The poet explores the contradictions 
within these metaphorical and social structures even as he equates 
them. In Tennyson's poetry, Particularly in poems like Maud and the 
English idylls, fathers, and surrogate fathers, though endowed with 
power and right to arrange for the good of their children, are not 
always wise. Marriage, like empire, may rest not on traditional 
usages but on speculation. The ideal of marriage may be driven or 
disrupted by desire or by greed, even as the ideal of empire can be 
reduced to the exercise of power in the interests of gain or of 
violence itself. 


Desire for money and sexual desire at various points in 
Tennyson's poetry become interchangeable manifestations of need: 
either can be transformed, for men at least, into what the speaker 
of Maud calls the "blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire" 
(line 1092). Tennyson's poetry invites us at once to endorse and to 
deplore this violence. In paralleling empire and domesticity — 
parallels most succinctly marked in the notion of the mother country 
— Tennyson's poetry at once posits an ideological coherence and 
gives form to the contradictions within that very coherence. 


The doubled ideology of domesticity and empire forms the 
topoi significant to Maud and to the domestic idylls, and it provides 
a remarkable unbroken threat connecting poems from "The Palace 
of Art" to The idylls of the King. Both Donald Hair and Herbert 
Tucker have pointed to the tensions within Tennyson's poetry and 
are integral to the doubled force of empire and domesticity. Hair has 
argued that the domestic idylls resolve tension between the domestic 
and the heroic, and Tucker, more stringently, has argued for an 
ongoing tension in Tennyson's work between the force of doomed 
and tragic Romantic lyricism and an idyllic celebration of the 
domestic. Here, as Tucker and Patrick Brantlinger argue, 
Tennyson's poetry may set up an enervating domesticity in contrast 
to an imperialist and heroic quest. But as Brantlinger notes 
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parenthetically, domesticity in Tennyson's poetry can be construed 
either as reversion or as progress. * 

By focusing on the place of empire in Tennyson's domestic 
ideal we can locate precisely the sources of these evident tensions. 
For Tennyson ideal domesticity is personified in such early poems 
as “Hail Britain,” while in later poems the garden or symbolic 
bower figures the ideal. The English garden establishes the norm of 
the metropolitan centre even as it obscures both the metropolis itself 
and the power relations of class or gender or empires. The ideal 
garden, however, is subject to disruption, particularly when it 
figures for harmony between classes or between England and its 
empire. A second source of disruption arises in the poet’s tendency 
to elide the garden with the tropical paradise. Just as the garden can 
figure for domestic harmony, so marriage and family can figure for 
stable hierarchy on a broader political scale. But here too 
Tennyson's ideal is subject to disruption, in this case by orphans of 
empire and by the ambiguities of arranged marriage. I want first, 
to trace the structure of these analogies — between domesticity, 
gardens, familial relations and empire — and then to show the ways 
the elements of these analogies undo the illusion of stable hierarchy. 


The lineaments of Tennyson's domestic ideal and their 
political consequences are most baldly depicted in “Hail Britain” (a 
manuscript of 1831-33, which served as a source for later poems). 
Here Tennyson evokes British power spreading “an ermined pall / 
of Empire from the ruined wall of Royal Delhi to Quebec” (lines 10- 
11, p. 482). He goes on to personify Britain in the time of the 
reform bill as a woman with household keys at her waist, whose 
steps are “swift and rash." Threatened global turmoil is the 
consequence of Britain's household turmoil — the woman's‘ clashing 
household keys are called the "golden keys of East and West.” (line 
24, p. 482). In contrast to this female personification of disruption, 
Tennyson depicts peace and order as belonging to an earlier time: 

A stiller time thy fathers saw 

When each man by his hearth could sit, 
And lightly round his will were knit 
The cords of order and of law. (lines 25-28, p. 482) 
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Some happy medium between this patriarchal stillness and 
"rash and swift" change is Tennyson's reformist prescription.* But 
what troubles Tennyson in the age of the reform bill is the unrest he 
likens to an unmatronly matron. The “swift and rash" woman who 
represents Britain is only understandable in the context of the 
expected behavior of girls and women — who in the ideal have soft 
voices and the firm step that indicates they have risen above girlish 
weakness, inconstancy of purpose, or roaming desire. Britain is no 
longer, it seems, firmly knit to the hearth by the cords of order and 
of law. The family circle is endangered by precipitous change. 
Tennyson's domestic ideal in “Hail Briton" is the means of 
presenting a political ideal, and both ideals rest uneasily against the 
“ermined pall" of Empire. For the pall itself has many and 
contradictory valences — at once a covering, an altar cloth, a 
vestment, a coronation robe, or the cover for a casket. Here the 
potential contradictions between the nostalgia for order and the 
implicit disorder covered by the "ermined pall" remain implicit. In 
other poems the domestic ideal is more complex and its political 
implications are not made so explicit; yet family drama reveals the 
contradictions only glimpsed in the "ermined pall” of empire. 

In later poems Tennyson uses symbolic gardens rather than 
bald personification to develop the domestic ideal. Donald Hair has 
shown how important the approach to the woman in the bower is 
for Tennyson's domestic idylls. In Maud and in other poems as well 
the garden is associated with domestic bliss, with order and with 
law, but it contains its own ambivalences. The domestic cottage 
garden is shadowed by the desire and potential violence of its own 
“voluptuous roses," and it is connected in a more explicitly 
imperialist context to edenic tropical paradises. Gardening like 
marriage in Tennyson's poetry has political consequences. 

Indeed the power and popularity of Tennyson's domestic 
gardens — particularly in the English idylls — lie in their connection 
to the same Victorian attitudes that constituted a nationalist 
understanding of landscape. In analyzing the popularity of 
Constable's landscapes for Victorian audiences, Elizabeth Helsinger 
has described how these representations became icons that could 
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‘sanctify new places" both within England and beyond. Constable's 
paintings of rural England, understood in a national context rather 
than simply as representation of local particularity, "facilitate 
displacement by providing movable representation of rural origins 
while serving as depositories of emotions implicitly critical of 
displacement." Moreover they "create a new sense of belonging, a 
shared nostalgia, which partially compensates for the loss of 
remembered or imagined rural community."’> Such nostalgia, 
compensation and displacement are dependent, Helsinger argues, 
upon the apparently natural value of such scenes and the false 
oppositions they imply between rural and urban, agricultural and 
commercial/industrial, and stable versus unstable social relations. 
In Tennyson's symbolic gardens we find similar oppositions, with 
the added opposition of the domestic and the imperial. The 
ambivalences of Tennyson's gardens and of his depictions of 
domesticity generally are grounded in these dichotomies. The 
apparently domestic, rural and stable English garden presents an 
icon for Britain's relationship to the rest of the world; yet the 
‚instabilities in Tennyson's representation of gardens reveal the social 
contradictions in this seemingly natural relationship. 

"The Gardener's Daughter" is an early and remarkably 
complete evocation of the cottage garden as a promise of domestic 
bliss. Yet even here the very language of the poem reveals the 
political contradictions that the fragmentary plot attempts to 
recuperate. The gardener's daughter is presented in a veritable 
bower; she seems to represent the beautiful alternative to a marnage 


along more strictly acceptable class lines. The speaker sees her in 
a famous purple passage, tying up an “Eastern rose" which has 
blown down: in manuscript the rose was specified as a “china 
rose." The gardener's daughter restores order to the eastern roses; 
she is the power promised in the speaker's observation that in his 
love for her he found "Empire for life" (line 18, p. 509). The 
gardener’s daughter exercises her imperial powers from the "Eden" 
(line 187, p.518) where she dwells, and she has ability to draw the 
speaker through storm and squall and, as the manuscript makes 
clear, away from the attractions of the market place and the steam 
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packets arriving from various destinations. Potential class conflicts 
in this well-ordered empire are elided in the fragmentation of plot 
and in the speaker's observation that "love at first sight” is "first 
born, and heir to all" (line 185, p. 516). The hero and the humble 
maiden apparently can be united with no difficulty. Domestic Eden 
is the true empire, and class conflict and imperial conflict disappear 
in the bower. 

The image of the cottage garden resolving class conflict and 
social disharmony is epitomized in "Aylmer’s Field" where we see 
the heroine Edith scattering her largesse in the form of vines for 
cottages. The poet describes Edith’s gardening at length : 


the labourers’ homes 
A frequent haunt of Edith's, on low knolls 
That dimpling died into each other, huts 
At random scattered, each a nest in bloom. 
Her art, her hand, her counsel all had wrought 
About them: here was one that, summer-blanched, 
Was parcel-bearded with the traveller's joy 
In Autumn, parcel ivy-clad; and here 
The warm-blue breathings of a hidden hearth 
Broke from a bower of vine and honeysuckle: 
One looked all rosetree, and another wore 
A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars 


Each its own charm, and Edith's everywhere 
(lines 148-165, p. 1164-65) 


This charming picture is contrasted with the cold hearth of 
the Aylmer's and with the “crows' republic" (my italics) that 
Aylmer Aylmer hears outside his window as he determines to 
destroy his daughter's love affair. The cottage garden is threatened 
both by the crows’ republic and by aristocratic hauteur. While Edith 
is by no means a humble cottager, she represents a bourgeois 
middle way between Chartism and aristocracy. 

The glorification of the cottage garden in the English idylls 
is prefigured in the conclusion of the earlier poem, “The Palace of 
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Art,” where Tennyson relies as he does in "Hail Britain” on 
personification. In "The Palace of Art” as in later poems, the 
garden has its contradictions.’ The soul in "The Palace of Art" is 
personified as a heroic traveller, who in the end must throw away 
her royal robes and be reknit to a world of domesticity; she would 
have a "cottage in a vale.” It is here that the soul expiates her 
amorphous guilt; yet as in the middle class appropriation of the 
cottage garden, the soul never severs its connections with power. Its 
lingering delight is the palace. Hence the poem's famous and 
ambiguous conclusion: "pull not down my palace towers so lightly 
so beautifully built....perchance I may return with others there when 
I have purged my guilt" (lines 293-96, p. 418). The ermined pall is 
neither rejected nor appropriated. 

The ambiguities of “The Palace of Art" are figured much 
more clearly in terms of sexual desire in the "Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington.” 8 Here, interestingly, the English garden, 
which generally seems to work as a microcosm of social harmony 
is presented in a decidedly negative light. Wellington is to be 
honoured for his heroic self-sacrifice and as one “about whose 
patriarchal knee / Late the little children clung” (lines 236-37, p. 
1016). But Wellington can have no part of the luxuries of the 
garden: for he like all who follow the true heroic path, “shall find 
the stubborn thistle bursting / Into glossy purples, which outredden 
/ All voluptuous garden-roses" (lines 206-208, p. 1015). The Edenic 
garden, like Eden itself, contains seeds of its own destruction even 
though it figures as a model of true English harmony. The world 
may be England's to cultivate but never without the violent promise 
of the "outreddening” thistle. And indeed, one has only to think of 
the internal colonialism vis a vis Scotland and Ireland to feel the full 
ambiguity of Wellington's thistles. Indeed the thistle itself may 
displace the shamrock. 

The English garden is shadowed not only by the promise of 
heroic violence (in both internal and external colonialism) but also 
by another garden — the tropical paradise. It is easy to recognize the 
ambivalent but ultimately negative portrayal of the paradise in 
“The Lotus Eaters" and in “Locksley Hall,” where the danger to 
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empire is presented as "going native” in a heathen mixed race 
marriage. In "Enoch Arden” Enoch finds the "Eden of all 
plenteousness" to be companionless exile. In poems such as 
“Columbus” and “Anacoana," on the other hand, the significantly 
Catholic Spanish are shown destroying a positively presented 
tropical paradise; in "Anacoana” the destructiveness of colonialism 
is measured in the Spaniard's murder of the woman in the tropical 
bower, Anacoana the Haitian queen.” 


The beauty of the tropical paradise is a problematic 
alternative to the domestic cottage garden. As Susan Shatto has 
shown, the tropical paradise as a figure for innocent desire retained 
its hold on Tennyson's imagination, as it did for his contemporaries. 
Even as Tennyson longs for "the south," in the tropical paradises of 
“Anacoana” and "Columbus," the violent disruptions of idyllic 
harmony are largely projected onto the Spanish. Unlike Wellington's 
heroism, a regrettable but necessary disruption of domestic bliss, the 
Spaniards’ violence is understood as wanton destruction, By 
rejecting the tropical paradise outright — though reluctantly — as in 
“The Lotus Eaters" and by showing its vulnerability as in 
“Anacoana,” Tennyson exploits the nostalgic dimension of this 
common Victorian dream of escape, a nostalgia equally crucial in 
the constructions of the English garden itself. The innocence of the 
tropical paradise and of the English garden, like the power of 
Constable's landscapes, depends on the seemingly natural opposition 
between the domestic and the commercial or industrial. And it 
depends on the seemingly natural separation of female innocence 
and male heroic striving, particularly when the native is read as 
female and the European as male. The two gardens, both objects of 
nostalgic reflection, remain parallel but incommensurable. 


The English garden then serves as a measure of social 
harmony though it contains the seeds of its own destruction in 
sexual desire. The tropical paradise is itself destructive of all heroic 
striving, and yet, left undisturbed by the invasions of empire, it 
may represent prelapsarian harmony. While the tropical paradise 
represents the imperialist/colonialist shadow of the English garden, 
it does not by itself (except as a figure for sexual desire) threaten 
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the harmony of the English garden proper. Rather, the garden of 
domestic harmony is threatened in a more direct way by the deaths 
that make orphans in the family circle and by the threat of arranged 
marriage. Both orphans and arranged marriages are connected 
directly to the disruptive force of empire in Tennyson's poetry. 


A striking number of Tennyson's poems connect arranged 
marriage, orphans, and empire, including “Dora,” the "Locksley 
Hall" poems,"Enoch Arden," Maud, and "Aylmer's Field.” In 
"Dora," the young woman's father has died in "foreign lands" and 
this circumstance makes her all too much a sister of her cousin 
William who, consequently, refuses his father's injunction to marry 
her. In "Locksley Hall," we find the speaker has lost his father to 
the Maratha wars. In “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” the 
grandson has lost his father Leonard to an accident at sea, when 
Leonard heroically died rescuing women and children; Leonard's 
wife soon dies also, leaving the grandson orphaned entirely. 
Certainly in “Locksley Hall" the speaker's orphaned state 
contributes to his closeness to Amy and to his financial 
unsuitableness as a prospective husband; Amy's parents force her 
to marry for money and not for love. In "Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After" the grandson's experience recapitulates the grandfather's, in 
a less heroic key; and the second poem in a measure forgives Amy 
who is now shown to have paid the price for her materialistic 
marriage through death in childbirth. "Enoch Arden” is far less 
bitter than the "Locksley Hall" poems, and because of the lower 
economic/social status of the characters does not involve arranged 
marriages; yet this poem, too, turns on orphans of empire — through 
accident and shifting patterns of trade, Enoch is forced to go out as 
a sailor in the China trade. His very imagining of middle-class 
education and respectability for his family drives him to a voyage 
that causes first his social and then his physical death. In "Dora" 
and "Enoch Arden", unlike the Locksley Hall poems, inheritance 
and domestic order are restored, at a cost. Prosperity comes to the 
sons or grandsons even if death comes to their fathers. The 
Locksley Hall poems, like "Enoch Arden," dwell on images of 
shipwreck; but unlike "Enoch Arden,” these poems do not show 
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domestic harmony following upon mental or physical shipwreck. 
The orphans of empire in “Locksley Hall" as in Maud and 
"Aylmer's Field" may be permanently outside recuperation in the 
English family. 

Maud and “Aylmer's Field" are the most interesting 
examples of the conjunction among orphans, empire, and arranged 
marriages, and I will conclude by examining these two poems 
together. In Maud of course both the speaker and the heroine are 
missing parents, Maud's father’s is shown to be an unfettered tyrant 
because Maud's mother has died; the speaker himself is in-worse 
straits than Maud for he has lost both parents and remains obsessed 
with the violent details of his father's probable suicide. We are not 
told how far into Britain's imperial ventures runs the vast 
speculation in which the speaker's father has lost his fortune and 
Maud's father has made his. But images of shipwreck, as in "Enoch 
Arden" and the Locksley Hall poems, figure the orphaned and 
impoverished state of the speaker of Maud. From his garden the 
speaker hears "shipwrecking war" and dreams instead of a sail 
blown on tropical breezes. Here as throughout the poem, Tennyson 
brings into play the whole armature of symbolic gardens. 


In Maud the speaker's state of mind and the development of 
the plot can be charted in a sequence of gardens. Early on the 
speaker wishes to excise his desire; to transcend desire would be to 
attain a condition more wonderful than that of a "sultan" who walks 
in a "garden of spice.” Maud's own garden and her room represent 
the nation itself. Maud "walks in her state" in her garden, her gate 
surmounted by a lion. She has an architecturally curious but 
symbolically appropriate oaken room from which she extends her 
hand to the casement, where it gleams white as if it were ocean 
foam in the moonlight (line 506, p. 1064). Represented by the oak 
and the lion, Maud herself, like island England, is a “precious stone” 
set in a silver sea. Appropriately, Maud is described primarily 
through jewels, roses and lilies; more incongruously she is said to 
unite an Arab arch of the feet with a "peacock grace" on her head 
— the exotic and the Edenic are combined in Maud's person with 
the virtues of old England. 
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But the “thornless” and Edenic garden the narrator imagines 
in his love for Maud (line 625) cannot last; it founders on her 
brother's pride and materialism and on the violence neither he nor 
the speaker can any longer repress. Moreover, Maud's own beauty, 
her garden and herself, embody violent possibility. As Herbert 
Tucker has argued, in "Go Not Happy Day” Maud's mouth "is a 
rose when it assents to the authority of patriarchal empire.” Tucker 
points out that images of colonial bliss and fecundity accompany the 
spread of roses to the east and west and south. Tennyson is 
“painting the map red” in imperialist parlance (p. 421). 

In the marriage plot of Maud as well as in Tennyson's 
representation of nature, violence and empire are linked. After his 
dual with Maud's brother, the speaker likens himself to a 
shipwrecked man. He is only rescued by the troop ship that carries 
him to the Crimea. Arranged marriage often tragically involves 
orphans in Tennyson's poetry, but here ironically the failure of the 
marriage arranged for the speaker and Maude precipitates the final 
disaster; for Maud's father has cheated about their marriage as he 
has about money. It is only Maud's mother, the keeper of the hearth, 
who has told Maud she was destined, in her cradle, for marriage to 
the speaker. The poem suggests that the original will of the fathers, 
as represented in the arranged marriage, should have had positive 
consequences; but speculation perverts domestic bliss. The desire 
attaching alike to money and to Maud can only find some heroically 
suicidal release beyond England's shores; the hatred of the wolf, 
Maud's father, is transferred to the Russian wolf, the Czar. 


In contrast to Maud, "Aylmer's Field” does not project 
violence abroad; it brings it home, by means of the seemingly 
unmotivated intrusion of Edith's wealthy cousin from India. This 
part of the story was Tennyson's invention, and like Maud's peculiar 
oaken chamber it seems gratuitous until one realizes it plays into the 
poem's political logic. Even as the depiction of Maud in her garden 
and chamber is overdetermined, so is the death of Leolin in 
“Aylmer's Field." Leolin commits suicide with the Indian dagger on 
which he has had carved his lost love Edith’'s name. In fact the 
dagger has caused Leolin and Edith to recognize their own desire 
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when Leolin becomes jealous of the cousin whose gift it is and 
accidentally nicks himself. Edith's father who sees that his attempt 
to marry his daughter to a wealthy man and to ensure the 
perpetuation of his name may come to nothing observes this 
moment, obviously fraught with erotic implications. Again we have 
the young orphaned hero and the wealthy woman whose parents 
wish to arrange a brilliant match. The father's will in this matter is 
so singly important, that he is given the curiously iterative name of 
"Aylmer Aylmer." Yet in the end, the daughter pines away for love, 
Leolin kills himself, and the elder Aylmers die of their own grief and 
public shame. 


Tennyson set "Aylmer's Field" at the time of the French 
Revolution and figures domestic matters in terms of revolutionary 
politics. On the one hand the aristocratic fathers liken eloping to 
Jacobinism; on the other hand, Leolin's brother in his memorial 
sermon makes clear that Aylmer Aylmer has behaved like an 
aristocrat who provokes revolution. Instead of being the benevolent 
despot worthy of respect at his hearth, Aylmer is a tyrant whose 
tyranny is pulled down by its own excess. The priest declares that, 
ironically, Aylmer and his wife have managed to have what they 
desired. When violence cannot be directed outwards, however, it 
implodes, and the English garden is destroyed. Sir Aylmer's garden 
is first turned into a prison for Edith; finally the family hall is 
destroyed, stone by stone. The anglo-indian cousin, oddly enough, 
is the only character in this desolate story who resists enclosure by 
its plot. Britain's imperial might is represented in his jeweled dagger, 
the sign at once of wealth, of violence, and of desire. 

In "Aylmer's Field" and several other English idylls, in the 
Locksley Hall poems, and most powerfully in "Maud," the domestic 
plot is the meeting place of two extremely powerful ideological 
domains — the ideology of domestic bliss and the ideology of empire. 
As the ambiguities of these examples makes clear, the ideology of 
domesticity and the ideology of empire are mutually dependent yet 
not wholly congruent and reinforcing. On the one hand, we see in 
Maud, in "Dora" and also in the /dylls of the King examples of 
arranged marriages which should have had positive consequences. 
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In the failures of Maud and her lover, of Arthur and Guinevere, and 
of Dora and William to establish a domesticity congruent with the 
larger aims of the culture, we can see a nostalgic ideal of a lost 
world in which a ‘naturally’ hierarchical society would have had its 
own happy matrimonial logic. A logic submerging material 
considerations. Even in "Aylmer's Field" where arranged or 
mammon marriage is most thoroughly castigated, it is clear that 
Leolin is both by birth and moral stature really an appropriate mate 
for Edith — again the natural hierarchy, recognized as such by all 
the common folk, is perverted. 

Tennyson's presentation of domesticity writes an ambiguous 
attitude toward forced marriage and dislocated orphans onto the 
relations between Britain and the colonized world. In the context of 
the ideology of domesticity, one can see the relationship of Britain 
to its possessions as the ‘restoration’ of a hierarchy in which an 
arranged marriage would be legitimate. At the level of ideological 
pronouncement in Tennyson's poetry, the disturbances caused by 
eros or greed at home can be safely deflected into British projections 
of power abroad, as in Maud. The orderly English cottage garden 
and its contiguous hearth are maintained at the price of naturalizing 
a story of domestic and imperial domination. 


What I believe we should find compelling in Tennyson's 
poetry is not his complicity in sexist or imperialist ideologies, but 
rather the way his poems obsessively explore the connections 
between domesticity and empire. Tennyson had his own personal 
compulsion to ponder this story in his deeply ambivalent 
relationship to Rosa Baring whose family of powerful international 
financiers made many imperialist speculations possible. Yet 
Tennyson's poems reveal more about his culture and its conflicts 
than about his private obsessions. They tell us a deeply ambiguous 
story of a poet who could celebrate a natural hierarchy in home, 
nation and world and who could foresee in its triumph its 
desolation. In the words Tennyson wrote for “Cleopatra's Needle" 
on its erection in London : 

"I have seen the four great empires disappear. 
I was when London was not. I am here.” 
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Notes 


This passage and all subsequent references to Tennyson's poetry are 
from Christopher Ricks, ed., The Poems of Tennyson (London: 
Longmans, 1969), p. 699, line 184. 


The connections between empire and domesticity functioned most 
simply in the familiar family metaphor of empire. The clearest 
example of this metaphor in Tennyson's poetry comes in the lines 
for the “Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition by the 
Queen"; here, the mother country hopes to find herself "featured" 
in colonial sons who also share the “strength and constancy” of 
their fathers. 


See Herbert F. Tucker, Jr., Tennyson and the Doom of Romanticism 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988); Donald S. Hair, 
Domestic and Heroic in Tennyson's Poetry (Toronto: Toronto 
University Press, 1981); Patrick Brantlinger, Rule of Darkness: 
British Literature and Imperialism, 1830-1914 (Ithaca: Comell 
University Press, 1988), pp. 28-50. For a general theoretical look 
at empire in /dylls, see lan Maguire, "Epistemology and Empire in 
the Idylls of the Kind,” Victorian Poetry 30 (1992); 387- 400 
Like many writers in the 1830s, Tennyson comes to terms with 
change by rewriting the history of English Revolution; the poem 
includes a half-assimilated praise of Hampden immediately 
following this picture and introducing, somewhat discordantly, the 
notion of a noble death and heroic self-sacrifice. The poem, 
triangulating history, becomes a balancing act between revolution 
and intransigence. For discussion of the use of the English 
revolution during the 1830s, particularly in Browning's Strafford, 
see David E. Latane, Jr., "Browning's Strafford and the History of 
the Present,” in Critical Essays on Robert Browning, edited by 
Mary Ellis Gibson (New York: G. K. Hall, 1992), pp. 226-242. 
Elizabeth Helsinger, "Constable: The Making of a National 
Painter,” Critical-Inquiry 15 (1989): 253-79; see especially pp. 272- 
74. 

It is interesting that if this poem refers to Rosa Baring, she might 
well be intimately associated with China roses, with tying up the 
eastern garden; her grandfather Francis (d. 1810) had been 
president of the East India Company; her uncles continued this 
connection; and her uncle Alexander put into service in 1834 the 
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first two clippers in the China Tea Trade which were operated 
independently of the East India Company. One of these was named 
the "Alexander Baring” and the other the “Falcon.” See Joseph 
Wechsberg, The Merchant Bankers (New York: Little Brown, 
1966). The Baring family as merchant bankers were, in addition 
to these particular connections, significant players in various other 
imperial ventures. 

"To ——————," the poem to Trench accompanying the "The 
Palace of Art," is an allegory of the sinful soul wanting beauty only 
and possessed of a “spacious garden full of flowering weeds.” 
(Ricks, p. 399). 

Interestingly, the "Ode" drew on stanzas from “The Palace of Art.” 


See Ricks, p. 1016. The imagery of voluptuousness corrupting 
empire also occurs in "Boadicea." 


“Anacoana,” "Columbus," "The Lotus Eaters,” and “Locksley Hall” 
all have their source in the tropical paradise of Washington Irving's 
Life of Columbus (Ricks, p. 284). Gerhard Joseph's discussion of 
“Mungo the American” describes the tale as anticipating 
“Anacoana,” a poem “where the evocation of a lush Haitian 
landscape barely disguises the fact that the Indian queen, in noble- 
savage innocence, welcomed the Spaniards to her island only to be 
killed by them.” See “Tales of Two Brothers: Tennyson's ‘Mungo 
the American’ and ‘Balin and Balan, Victorian Poetry 27 (1989): 
147-56. For further treatment of Tennyson's problematic attraction 
to southern and tropical landscapes see Susan Shatto, "The Strange 
Charm of 'Far, Far Away’: Tennyson, the Continent, and the 
Empire,” in Creditable Warriors. 1830-1876, edited by Michael 
Cotsell (London: Ashfield Press, 1990): 113-130. 





Prometheus and the Poet 


Visvanath Chatterjee 


The story of Prometheus (Greek, ‘Forethought’ ), famous as a 
benefactor to man, is one of the most wonderful myths in the 
Western tradition. The splendid hero of Shelley’s lyrical drama, 
Prometheus Unbound (1820), he first appears in the stories of 
Hesiod as a kind of folk-god. In Greek legend, Prometheus is a 
Titan (giant) who was ordered by Zeus, the greatest of the Greek 
gods and the supreme ruler, to fashion men out of mud. Prometheus 
took pity upon them and became their benefactor by stealing fire 
from heaven and giving it to them. They learnt from him the arts 
and sciences nourished by the power of fire. Zeus was furious and 
punished Prometheus by chaining him to a Caucasus mountain. 
There an eagle pecked at his liver during the day, the liver being 
renewed every night. He was eventually liberated by Hercules, who 
killed the eagle. As for man, Zeus punished him by Pandora’s box 
of evils. 


Betty Radice describes Prometheus as the suffering creator 
of man and as the independent thinker and champion of freedom. 
Naturally such a person has had an appeal for widely different 
people. Prometheus is often compared with Christ. Both were 
saviours of mankind, and both were made to suffer unjustly for 
helping man. The early Christian Church Fathers saw Prometheus’ 
sufferings as symbolic of the Passion. Tertullian even went so far as 
to describe Christ as the true Prometheus —‘verus Prometheus’. 

The idea that the gods begrudge man any knowledge or skill 
that will increase his independence is found in Genesis iii. 22, 
where Jehovah is angry that ‘man is become as one of us’ and 
drives Adam and Eve out of Eden. 
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Aeschylus’ tragedy, Prometheus Vinctus (‘Bound’), portrays 
the patient sufferings of Prometheus chained to the mountain. He 
makes the prophecy that Zeus will be overthrown by his own son, 
the identity of whose mother (Thetis) is known to no one but 
Prometheus. When he refuses to disclose this secret, Zeus hurls him 
into the Underworld. 


In Aeschylus’ play, Zeus, having overthrown Cronos by the 
aid of Prometheus, ‘doled their several honours to the other Gods 
and assigned their powers, but of luckless mortals took no account: 
nay, he desired to destroy the whole race and plant a new one. I 
(Prometheus) only dared to stand up against this, and I saved 
mankind from being cast down to death’ (11. 231 ff.). 


These are the words which the forger of Prometheus’ chains 
addressed to him: *A god yourself, you did not dread God's anger, 
but gave to mortals honour not their due, and therefore you must 
guard this joyless rock... Zeus has no mind to pity. He is harsh, like 
upstarts always." The presence of evil in the world seems to be the 
focal point of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, and this is what 
Prometheus says of Zeus: ‘You are but young in tyranny, and think 
to inhabit a citadel unassaulted of grief.’ 


Prometheus’ concluding words are a plea to Thetis (Earth), 
his mother, and to Air to witness the wrong he suffers at the hand of 
Zeus : 

Lo, in grim earnest the world 

Is shaken, the roar of thunders 

Reverberates, gleams the red levin, 

And whirlwinds lick up the dust. 

All the blasts of the winds leap out 

And meet in tumultuous conflict, 

Confounding the sea and the heavens. 

"Tis Zeus who driveth his furies 

To smite me with terror and madness. 

O mother Earth all-honored, 

O Air revolving thy light 

A common boon unto all, 
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Behold what wrongs I endure. 
(Tr. Paul Elmer More) 


A part of the passage, the last five lines of the play, have been 
translated thus by Edith Hamilton : ‘On me the tempest falls. It does 
not make me tremble. O holy Mother Earth, O air and sun, behold 
me. lam wronged.’ 


This play of Aeschylus was actually one of a trilogy that 
included a Prometheus the Firebringer, the first play, and a 
Prometheus Unbound, the last play, both of them now lost. In the 
final part there was supposed to be a reconciliation of Prometheus 
and Zeus: Prometheus revealed the secret and was released. Shelley 
found this reconciliation hateful. In his Preface to Prometheus 
Unbound, Shelley asserted: ‘I was averse from a catastrophe so 
feeble as that of reconciling the champion with the oppressor of 
mankind.’ 


ill 
The myth of Prometheus was popular during the Renaissance. The 
Spanish dramatist Calderon resorted to allegory in his Estatua de 


Prometeo. Shakespeare makes Othello say to Desdemona just 
before he killed her: 


Once put out thy light, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. 

(Othello, v. 2. 10) 

Here by ‘Promethean heat’ Othello suggests the vital principle: the 
fire with which Prometheus quickened into life his images made of 
clay. 

It has been rightly pointed out that the modern popularity of 
the Prometheus myth dates from the 1770s when Goethe came to 
see in the Titan a symbol of man’s creative striving and of his revolt 
against the restraints of society and life. Goethe emphasized 
Prometheus’ sympathy with suffering mankind. This is what 
Goethe writes in the second stanza of his poem: 

Ich kenne nichts Armeres 

Unter der Sonn als euch, Götter! 
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Ihr ndhret kiimmerlich 
Von Opfersteuern 

Und Gebetshauch 

Eure Majestät 

Und darbtet, wdren 
Nicht Kinder und Bottler 
Hoffnungsvolle Toren. 


(‘I know of no poorer thing under the sun than you gods! 
Wretchedly you feed your majesty on sacrificial offerings and the 
breath of prayers, and you would starve if children and beggars 
were not fools full of hopes.” Tr. David Luke) 


This is how the poem ends: ‘Perhaps you thought I should find life 
hateful, and run away into wildernesses, because not all my dreams 
blossomed to maturity? 


Here I sit, making men in my own image, a race that shall 
resemble me, a race that shall suffer and weep, and know joy and 
delight, and be heedless of you, as I am!" 


Premendra Mitra has translated this poem into Bengali in his 
Athava Kinnara (1965). 


There are a number of later Western works dealing with the 
theme of Prometheus. Byron wrote a fragment of a Prometheus 
Bound, a translation of Aeschylus, when he was a schoolboy. He has 
been fascinated by the rebellious Titan ever since. Prometheus was 
to Byron a symbol of revolt against tyranny and oppression and his 
presence can be felt in most of the Byronic heroes. Byron asserted in 
Don Juan that he was ‘born for opposition’. But so far as his poem 
‘Prometheus’ (1816) is concerned, Prometheus is Byronic with a 
difference. Although Prometheus is praised for his attempts to 
minimize “The sum of human wretchedness’, he is given more 
importance as a reminder of ‘man’s unconquerable mind’, perhaps 
the only consolation for his ‘funereal destiny’: 

... To which his Spint may oppose 

Itself—an equal to all woes— 

And a firm will, and a deep sense, 

Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentrated recompense, 
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Triumphant where it dares defy, 
And makirg Death a Victory. 


Shelley, an admirer of ‘the Pilgrim of Eternity’, must have 
read Byron’s poem with interest and enthusiasm and the 
portrait of Prometheus in Shelley's lyrical drama owes a great deal 
to the Byronic counterpart. Shelley in his drama glorified the 
merits of revolt, expressed Prometheus’ philanthropy, and his 
hatred of the unjust gods who represent authority responsible for 
human suffering. For Shelley, as for Byron, Prometheus stood for 
the fight for freedom. 


Goethe, in a way, had set the pattern which the nineteenth 
century followed. Coleridge was the author of an essay on the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus (1825) . One of the translators of the play 
was Elizabeth Barrett (Browning) in 1833. Those who have written 
poems on Prometheus include Hartley Coleridge and W. W. 
Gibson. The argument of Browning's Death in the Desert is 
interwoven with the fire-bringing. Robert Bridges makes 
Prometheus the Firebringer come secretly to Argos in order to 
persuade the king to accept the restoration of fire. This is necessary 
for preventing his people from lapsing into brutality. Bridges’ 
version was published in 1883. The Argentinian poet Olegario 
Victor Andrade concedes the mercy of death tœhis Prometeo as the 
Cross appears on the horizon. André Gide wrote a very interesting 
but enigmatic work on Prometheus in 1899. Le Prométhée mal 
enchailné has a protagonist ‘who is still a symbol of mankind's 
quest to transcend the obvious’. Gide is flippant enough to bring 
Prometheus to a Paris cafe and finally to rid him of the vulture that 
he has actually cherished. 


Charles Kingsley narrates the story of Prometheus and 
Epimetheus, his brother and the husband of Pandora, through the 
words of Mother Carey in the penultimate chapter of his fantasy 
Water-Babies (1863) . 


Perhaps the most important version of Prometheus Bound in 
the twentieth century is the ‘imitation’ by Robert Lowell in 1971. 
The Times Literary Supplement (No. 3619 dated 9.7.1971) 
reviewer was bowled over by the beauty of Lowell's dramatic 
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diction: ‘In his adaptation of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound he has 
succeeded better thar anyone since Dryden in theatrical poetry, and 
as with Dryden’s All for Love, there are long passages of this play 
which are completely successful.’ 


IV 


Goethe’s poem is well known from its settings by the 
musical composers Schubert (1819) and Hugo Wolf (1889). Goethe 
also inspired Beethoven's music for the ballet The Creatures of 
Prometheus (1802), a symphonic poem by Liszt, and Skriabin’s 
Poem of Fire. It is a symphonic poem with chorus ad lib and 
properly with a keyboard of light, but was first performed, without 
this, in 1911. 


Betty Radice reminds us that Prometheus was painted by 
Piero di Cosimo in his last two paintings as the creator of man and 
the giver of fire, with his punishment in store for him; civilization, 
like the Tree of Knowledge, is not an unmixed good. Prometheus 
was also painted by Titian, and by Michelangelo in a design for a 
pendentive in the Sistine Chapel. The scenes of Prometheus’ torment 
have been most tellingly portrayed by Rubens and Jordaens. 


Vv 


Shelley’s faith in the progress and perfectibility of man finds 
beautiful expression in two of his great lyrics, ‘Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty’ (1816) and ‘Ode to the West Wind’ (1819). He had an 
idealized social philosophy. He believed that tyranny and cruelty 
could be replaced by man’s reason and love and once this was a 
reality, then the Soul of the Universe, the Spirit of Love, would be 
manifest. This is the iterative theme running through all Shelley’s 
work. The lyrical drama, Prometheus Unbound (1820), modifies the 
myth of Prometheus as narrated by Aeschylus to reveal the heights 
which man (Prometheus) can reach when he refuses to accept 
tyranny (Jupiter) and is liberated by nature and love (Asia). Shelley 
is certainly indebted to Aeschylus for a number of points, especially 
in Act I which most closely resembles Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Vinctus. But notwithstanding all this, Shelley's play can be regarded 
as a new creation which is highly original. Gilbert Highet is all 
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praise:’... in Prometheus Unbound he wrote for Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound a sequel which actually surpassed the Greek 
poet in nobility, if not in depth of thought.’ (The Classical Tradition 
(New York, 1954), p. 419) 
In his pamphlet A Philosophical View of Reform (written in 
1819, not published till 1920) Shelley reveals that he was familiar 
with ‘the difficult and unbending realities of actual life’. The 
‘beautiful idealism’ of his play was a creation of his artistic 
conscience. As Timothy Webb writes in his introductory note on the 
play: 
Shelley's great achievement was to translate politics into moral and 
psychological terms; while his play obviously deals with the 
external world of politics and public events, there is a sense in 
which it can be regarded as taking place in the mind of 
Prometheus. Jupiter, for example, is a typical tyrant but he ts also a 
projection of the darker forces within Prometheus himself. When 
Prometheus has achieved a proper moral and psychological 
equilibrium, Jupiter disappears. (Shelley: Selected Poems, ed. T. 
Webb (London, 1977), p. 196) a 


For the Greek Zeus, Shelley substitutes the Latin Jupiter, no 
less a symbol of evil and intolerance. Shelley's Prometheus has the 
support of his mother, Earth, and he is fortified by the thoughts of 
his bride Asia, the spirit of nature who is also the very embodiment 
of love. Demogorgon, the Primal Power, overthrows Jupiter. 
Hercules, the embodiment of strength, unchains Prometheus. This 
is followed by the supremacy of love: thrones and altars, prisons 
and judgement-seats become obsolete, and all men become equal 
and free. 


Shelley’s Prometheus is, first and last, a fighter for justice 
and freedom and a champion of mankind. To this extent he is more 
or less similar to the Aeschylean firebringer of Prometheus Vinctus. 
Shelley combined the Aeschylean concept of Prometheus with his 
own view of Satan as the hero of Paradise Lost (taking his cue from 
William Blake who said that Milton was ‘of the Devil's party 
without knowing it’) and of God as jealous Oppressor. Shelley 
boldly offered his own undated version of these two myths and 
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presented a Prometheus-Lucifer figure of moral excellence and 
‘truest motives’. He was made free by ‘alternative’ and good forces 
in the universe and emerged victorious over Tyranny as a champion 
of all mankind. 

Even the very brief summary of Shelley’s play provided by 
the Oxford Companion to English Literature (ed. M. Drabble, 
1989) reveals how the work is out-and-out Shelleyan. Act I shows 
Prometheus chained in agony, ‘in a ravine of Icy rocks in the Indian 
Caucasus’, comforted by his mother Earth, but tempted to yield to 
Jupiter's tyranny by Mercury and the Furies. Act II introduces Asia 
and Panthea, the lovely daughters of Ocean, who determine to 
release Prometheus by confronting the ultimate source of power, 
Demogorgon, a volcanic force dwelling in a shadowy underworld. 
Act III abruptly presents Jupiter vanquished by the eruption of 
Demogorgon, and Prometheus released and united with his beloved 
Asia. Their child, the Spirit of the Hour, prophesies the liberation of 
mankind. Act IV, an afterthought and rather abrupt, is a lyrical 
extravaganza. It is a cosmic coda, or epithalamium, sung by a 
chorus of Hours, Spirits, Earth, and Moon. The concept of liberation 
is central to the play. 


VI 


‘Either follow the beaten track, or invent something that is consistent 
within itself,’ wrote Horace in Ars Poetica (line 119, T. S. Dorsch’s 
translation). Io is one of the characters especially mentioned by 
Horace in this context. So far as the character of Prometheus is 
concerned, Shelley has ‘followed the beaten track’ to the extent that 
his Prometheus is not basically different in nature from the 
traditional Prometheus. Bold, upright, and compassionate, that is the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus, and Shelley’s Prometheus is not 
essentially dissimilar. Yet as A. M. D. Hughes rightly points out in 
his Shelley : Poems Published In 1820 (1910) : 
He [Shelley] could recast it [the myth] so entirely that his 
rendering is his own creation, a new building with masonry from 
the old one. And it is a myth, and not a parable; a dramatic or 
lyrical tale, with a core of allegory, but still a tale in its own right. 
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Nevertheless, the allegorical element is plain, as must be the 
motive of every myth when it is first mede. Prometheus is 
obviously a glorified type of those revolutionary heroes who were 
portrayed in the Revolt of Islam, in Prince Athanase, and in 
Rosalind and Helen; a philanthropist and a pioneer, a free man ina 
world of slaves pitted alone against its tyrannies. 


In Act I, which so closely resembles Aeschylus” play’ 
Shelley's Prometheus is a Titan in the very pattern of Aeschylus, 
with the temperament and passion of a man in the heroic mould. 
Nevertheless, he is also very much human. There is the worn-out 
quietude in which the curse is revoked: 

I speak in grief, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more, 

As then ere misery made me wise. The curse 

Once breathed on thee I would recall. (1. 58) 

Then there is the Shelleyan agony when the crucifix is seen: 

Remit the anguish of that lighted stare; 

Close those wan lips; let that thorn-wounded brow 

Stream not with blood; it mingles with thy tears! 

Fix, fix those tortured orbs in peace and death, 

So thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 

So those pale fingers play not with thy gore. (I. 597) 

And, finally, after the severe torture that Prometheus has to endure, 
there is the faintness of his longing for death or for the anodyne of 
love: 

How fair these airborn shapes! And yet I feel 

Most vain all hope but love; and thou art far, 

Asia! .... I would fain 

Be what it is my destiny to be, 

The saviour and the strength of suffering man, 

Or sink into the original gulf of things: 

There is no agony, and no solace left; 

Earth can console, Heaven can torment no more. (I. 807) 

All this reveals Prometheus to be greatly human. 

Shelley is the supreme poet of Love just as Keats is the 

supreme poet of Beauty and Wordsworth is the supreme poet of 
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Nature. Love is at the very heart of Prometheus Unbound. 
Prometheus can be free only with help from his bride Asia, who is 
love personified. ‘Until’, Shelley writes in his Preface to 
Prometheus Unbound, ‘the mind can love, and admire, and — trust, 
and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct are 
seeds cast upon the highway of life.’ This is love in the narrow 
sense of that between man and woman certainly, but also love in the 
wider sense of higher love or bhakti. That is the reason why 
Frederick A. Pottle observes: 
And a right religion is essential for the overthrow of man-made 
evil. Prometheus Unbound is not humanist in its implications. The 
power we need to help ourselves is not our own but comes from on 
high, and will be granted if we make ourselves receptive of it. 
Eternal Love will stream with increasing power through us to 
reform the world, not merely the world of the mind but also the 
world of matter. Human intellect thus empowered will build a new 
heaven and a new earth. The action which began in Prometheus 
will end in him. 
(‘The Role of Asia in the Dramatic Action of Shelley's 
Prometheus Unbound’, Shelley: A Collection of Critical 
Essays, ed. G. M. Ridenour (New Jersey, 1965), p. 142) 
This is certainly one very sensible way of interpreting 
Shelley's drama. And Shelley was confident that a new glorious 
period in human history was soon going to emerge. It is the glowing 
picture of this new age that is etched by him in Act IV of his play. 
The epigraph chosen by him for his 1820 volume— ‘Prometheus 
Unbound’ : A Lyrical Drama in Four Acts, with Other Poems—is 
highly significant. It is the Latin version of a line of Aeschylus’ 
Epigoni, translated by Accius and quoted by Cicero: 
‘Audisne haec, Amphiarae, sub terrain abdite?’ 
(“Do you hear this, Amphiaraus, in your home beneath the earth?”’) 
Shelley suggests that forces are stirring beneath the externals of 
society, the rumblings of which are discernible to those who are 
enlightened. The ‘forces’ , however, seem to have remained as 
weak as ever. When is Shelley's millennial vision going to be 
fulfilled? Mankind has waited long enough. How much more is it 
going to wait? How long, O Lord, how long? 





Thomas Carew’s Visual ‘Conceits’ 


Srobona Munshi 


An important element of the ‘imperious wit’ Carew admired in 
Donne was his way of saying, as Dr. Johnson would say, what he 
‘hoped had never been said before.’ This was not the turn that 
Carew’'s own wit was accustomed to take. As any reader of his 
poetry will find, Carew was quite content to refurbish old material 
and imitate tried techniques. His themes were drawn from the 
Latin poets, from the poetry of Marino and his school, from Donne 
and from many others both in England and abroad, while his style 
meets almost every demand of the laws of decorum. Bearing in 
mind the Emblem, the Similitude and other representational 
techniques set forth in books of rhetoric, it will be my attempt in 
this paper to demonstrate the predominant use of the visual conceit 
in Carew’s poetry. A great many of Carew’s images are related to 
the various arts of visual representation prevalent at the time. I use 
the word ‘related’ and shall try to point out the general nature of 
the influence exerted on Carew’s imagination by the art of 
emblems and masques, taking heed of the warning of eminent 
scholars in this field of the uselessness of hunting for particular 
source books, considering how a single idea or image could be 
shared in common by any number of these.! 


Leishman finds an overwhelming element of ‘sheer 
astonishment’ in the poetry of Donne and a better balance between 
astonishment and illumination in that of Marvell. Carew’s pursuit 
of the marvellous appears much more restrained because of the 
nature of the poetic conceits he chooses to use. For though they 


Reprinted from Bulletin of the Department of English, University of 
Calcutta, vol. VIII no. 2 (New Series), 1972-7. 
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were originally coined to arouse ‘admiration’, emblems, poetic or 
otherwise, drawn from the common stock, were fast losing their 
power to shock and delight, and Carew only rarely combines visual 
thinking with personal and abstract imagery in the way which 
gives freshness to Marvell's poetry. Instead, his conceits carry 
clear-cut intellectual meanings which were valid and intelligible to 
his readers. 


One outcome of the studies on the art of the emblem and its 
effect on literature has been to teach the student of seventeenth- 
century poetry not to make a simple transition from the words to 
their prose sense by omitting such intermediate visual links as were 
certain to be present in the mind’s eye of the contemporary reader 
fed on emblem books. In the poem To Ben Johnson with its tersely 
packed imagery, Carew touches lightly on four occasions on ideas 
made familiar by emblem books : 


Nor thinke it much (since all thy Eaglets may 
Endure the Sunnie tryall ) if we say 
This hath the stronger wing, or that doth shine 
Trickt up in fairer plumes ... 

(il. 11-14) 


The image of the eaglets braving the sun? appears again in another 
of Carew’s poems. To a Lady not yet enjoy'd by her husband, 
providing in both cases a high standard for measuring achievement 
born of endeavour, 


In the second instance, the unique immunity enjoyed by the 
laurel or bay-tree from destruction by lightning* appears to be in 
danger of being shaken. 


Why should the follies then of this dull age 
Draw from thy Pen such an immodest rage 
As seemes to blast thy (else-immortall) Bayes, 
(ll. 23-5) 
Implicit in this possible event is the idea that there is a ‘sign of 
disorder in nature’ and a warning that such disorder is removed by 
violent destruction by nature herself. The extraordinary 
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conciseness of expression is achieved by presupposing the reader's 
acquaintance with the visual and moral, in short the emblematic, 
associations, and by combining these in the same image with the 
other association of the bay-tree—the poet's laureateship. 

The last two visual conceits form part of Carew’s final 
admonition to Ben Jonson. In the first of these, 


Let them the deare expence of oyle upbraid 
Suckt by thy watchfull Lampe... 
(ll. 33-4) 


the image of the lamp’s oil wasting away in the cause of 
industrious labour® is inseparable from the texture of the argument. 
Closely allied to it is the image of the “Tapers thnftie waste’? in: 


Repine not at the Tapers thriftie waste, 
That sleekes thy terser Poems... 
(il. 37-3) 


where the same theme is varied and emphasized at the same time. 
The economy in both cases is again made possible by the visual 
and instantly recognizable property of the image used. 


The imagery in To her in absence. A SHIP could have had 
its source in either Catullus or Virgil® but it had more recently been 
made a familiar idea by the emblem books.” The fact that here, as 
in the other poem, To my Mistris. AN EDDY, Carew draws 
attention to the prevailing image by means of a sub-title heightens 
its importance. The dominant image, drawn out in extended 
metaphor, constitutes the poem entirely in both cases and can be 
said to epitomize Carew's emblematic achievement in lyric 
writing. 

The manner as well as the thought-habit of the emblem is 
seen in the second of two poems called Good counsell to a young 
Maid, which, following Geoffrey Whitney's classification, would 
fall into the ‘morall’ category and in Boldness in love and To my 
Mistris sitting by a Rivers side. AN EDDY, belonging to the 
‘naturall’ category. The most long drawn-out and most sustained 
of visual similes in Donne’s poetry!® did not escape Carew’'s 
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notice; he took it over for the last of the above-mentioned poems 
and built up an entire poem with an illustration and a moral. By 
and large, Carew's use of the poetic emblem upholds Whitney's 
point that of the three categories of emblems, *‘Morall, pertaining 
to virtue and instruction in life... is the chiefe of the three, and the 
other two maye bee in some sorte drawen into this head. For all do 
tend unto discipline, and morall precepts of living’.!! It is the 
lesson one can draw from the poetic emblem that sets it apart from 
other modes of visual illustration. 


As has been pointed out by Miss Freeman, the emblem has 
its place as a figure of rhetoric in books on eloquence : 


„in Hoskins’s Directions for Speech and Style, for example, 
it is classified as a kind of similitude. It was for him, one of 
the different means by which writing may be ‘varied’, an aid 
to literary success. Puttenham too classed it among literary 
devices. !? 


and Miss Freeman cites in a footnote part of Chapter XI (XII), Of 
Proportion in figure, where Puttenham writes Of the deuice or 
emblem. In this passage, however, Puttenham describes only those 


..short, quicke and sententious propositions, such as be at 
these dayes all your deuices of armes and other amorous 
inscriptions which courtiers vse to give and also to weare in 
liuerie for the honour of their ladies, and commonly containe 
but two or three words of wittie sentence or secrete conceit 
till they be/ unfolded or explained by some interpretation. '? 


The fact that this passage occurs in The Second Booke, of 
Proportion Poetical, immediately following the discussion on the 
ocular representation of geometric figures in poetry, shows that 
here the writer is still thinking of elements in poetry that are 
directly presented to the eye. The emblem not only consists in part 
of a picture, it is expressly meant for display. There is a difference, 
not unbridgeable, between this kind of direct and outwardly 
represented visual form and the kind of visual thinking that is put 
to the service of metaphor, or to the tenor of a contrived style of 
which metaphor is a part, which explains and conceals, elaborates 
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and compresses at the same time. The link between the two is 
provided in poetic practice by George Herbert in such poems as 
Altar and Easter Wings which Joseph H. Summers has called 
‘visual hieroglyphs’, considering their pattern to be part of the 
serious instruments of meaning,'* and in theory by Puttenham in 
the following words : 


„the words so aptly corresponding to the subtilitie of 
the figure, that aswel the eye is therwith recreated as the 
eare or the mind.!5 


But the visual conceit as a purely literary device which was 
Hoskins’s concern is dealt with in Chapter XIX of The Third 
Booke, Of Ornament. It is here that the various possibilities of 
poetic ornament by resemblance are discussed, starting with 
Similitude which in the words of Hoskins ‘is the ground of all 
emblems, allegories, fables and fictions’ ,'© often interlocking one 
with the other. 


As will be evident from considering the examples cited by 
Puttenham to illustrate Omoiosis or ‘Resemblance’, Icon or 
‘Resemblance by Pourtrait or Imagerie’, Parabola -‘Resemblance 
morall or misticall’ and Paradigma—‘*Resemblance by example’ in 
Chapter XIX, and the ‘mixt allegorie’ in Chapter XVIII, the 
distinction between the genres is a fine one. Hoskins’s essay is 
short and synoptic but his classification is a broader and more 
rational one, and he seems to recognize better that even among the 
broader categories the differences are a matter of nuances. 


Carew’'s imagery spans across from one category to the 
other. It seems useful and legitimate at this point to group his visual 
images into two main types : the decorative presentation of an idea 
or situation in pictorial terms which I shall simply call similitude, 
and those visual images which in addition to their decorative value 
are part of an argument, teaching a moral lesson or urging a form 
of action which I shall call the emblematic conceit. These might 
derive from examples current in emblem books which in turn 
incorporated material from fables and from the allegorical literature 
of older poets. In a few instances the images are of Carew’s own 
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making or have been inspired directly by figures used by other 
poets. Wherever possible I allude to an example of the similar 
treatment of a theme occurring in emblem books, not because this 
in itself proves Carew's image to be an emblematic one but because 
it adds recognition to the fact that his use of a particular image was 
well set to arouse vivid responses. 


The poem 7o A. L. offers a convenient instance of an entire 
poem being worked out on the basis of similitudes and emblematic 
conceits. An analysis will show the different uses to which Carew 
puts the techniques at his command. 


Thinke not cause men flatt’ring say, 

Yare fresh as Aprill, sweet as May, 

Bright as is the morning starre, 

That you are so, 

(il. 1-4) 

Here the conventional similes, which Carew was not too proud to 
use elsewhere himself, make a good starting point for ironical 
attack. It is, however, later on in the poem, beginning just at the 
point where Carew starts translating from Marino’s Belleza caduca, 
that visual images begin to abound. The first part of the argument 
culminates in an emblematic conceit, reversing the usual order of 
the emblem with much of the cautionary advice preceding the 
clinching example from nature’s law. 

These curious locks so aptly twind, 

Whose every haire a soule doth bind, 

Will change their abroun hue, and grow 

White, and cold as winters snow. 

That eye which now is Cupids nest 

Will prove his grave, and all the rest 

Will follow ; in the cheeke, chin, nose 

Nor lilly shall be found nor rose. 

And what will then become of all 

Those, whom now you servants call ? 

Like swallowes when your summers done, !7 

They’ le flye and seeke some warmer Sun. 

(ll. 37-51) 
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In the second, the middle part of the argument, all that is wanting 
is the appropriate picture accompanying the emblem : 


...be provident 
And thinke before the summers spent 
Of following winter; like the Ant 
In plenty hoord for time of scant.!® 
Cull out amongst the multitude 
Of lovers, that seeke to intrude 
Into your favour, one that may 
Love for an age, not for a day; 

(ll. 51-60) 


The two emblematic conceits, one following closely on the heels 
of the other, form the focal point of the poet's thesis. They 
summarize the two major premises of the logic of carpe diem, 
while the cluster of similitudes around each of them amplifies the 
theme. The last group of visual images, though pointing to natural 
phenomena, does not form an emblem but what Puttenham would 
call a dissimilitude : 


The snake each yeare fresh skin resumes, 

And Eagles change their aged plumes ; 

The faded Rose each spring, receives 

A fresh red tincture on her leaves : 

But if your beauties once decay, 

You never know a second May. 

Oh, then be wise, and whilst your season 

Affords you dayes for sport, doe reason; 

Spend not in vaine your lives short houre, 

But crop in time your beauties flower : 

Which will away, and doth together 

Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 

(Il. 73-84) 

In spite of the fact that throughout these lines Carew has been 
translating freely from Marino and that a predilection for visual 
conceits is a dominantly Marinesque trait, the organization of the 
theme both in its couplet and argumentative forms owes its 
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fineness to Carew’s own application. He has played on a wide 
range of visual similes, metaphors and emblems, many of which 
were not derived from Marino’s poem, to produce not merely a 
translation but an accomplished poem in its own right. 


A comparison of the contexts in which Carew mentions the 
emblem would provide an indication of his concept of the form. 
Vpon a Ribband concerns a token of love, an actual emblem in the 
practical sense, given to the poet by his mistress. 


This silken wreath, which circles in mine arme, 
Is but an Emblem of that mystique charme, 
Wherewith the magique of your beauties binds 
My captive soule, and round about it winds 
Fetters of lasting love ; This hath entwind 

My flesh alone. That hath empalde my mind : 


This holy relique may preserve my wrist, 
But my whole frame doth by That power subsist: 
(ll. 1-6, 9-10) 


In these lines Carew seems to have given us his most objective 
estimate of the nature of the emblem. It is useful as a symbol, an 
outward index of the power exercised by that it represents over the 
inner recesses of one's being. 


Throughout his poetry Carew retains this idea of the 
emblem, of the image, of the arts themselves as the outer 
manifestation of an inner truth; of the analogy between the 
emblematic form and the human body, between the poetic content 
and the immortal soul, an idea expressed by both his masters, Ben 
Jonson and Giambattista Marino. Therefore, even his highest praise 
of the emblem occurs in a context where it is valued for what it is 
worth and not more, a fact that is in need of stressing since Carew 
is proverbially known as a hyperbolical poet. 

In the first of the two pastoral dialogues, a token, again an 
actual physical emblem, is exchanged between the shepherdess 
and her swain and is commended as 
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An embleme of eternall love. 
‘The surpassing value of the emblem, in this instance a “bracelet of 
bright hair,” is expressed in terms of its superiority over nature 
whose decay it arrests : 


Gs IE 
... that haire 
Shall it not change the hue, 
Or leave the golden mountaine bare ? 
CE Aye me ! It is too true. 

CL 
But this small wreathe, shall ever stay 
In its first native prime, 
And smiling when the rest decay, 
The triumphs sing of time. 

CE 
Then let me cut from thy faire grove, 
One branch, and let that be 
An embleme of eternall love, 
For such ts mine to thee. 

(ll. 33-44) 


The theme of the emblem as another Grecian Urn does not seem 
to appeal to Carew for the love token and its efficacy are forgotten 
in the very next line. In spite of the intrinsic merit of this particular 
emblem, it too, after all, stands for other things, such as the 
incorruptible grace of love and the immortalizing power of poetry : 


CL 
Thus are we both redeem’d from time, 
I by thy grace. CE. And I 
Shall live in thy immortal! rime, 
Vnotill the Muses dye. 
(ll. 45-8) 


The most scathing criticism of the emblem, however, occurs in the 
poem To my Friend G.N. from Wrest. This poem has been highly 
praised both as part of the classical tradition of country house 
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poems and for its own intrinsic excellence.!? It seems that here, as 
in the Elegie on John Donne, Carew faced a moment of truth and 
found the heart to denounce the barren fulsomeness of some of his 
OWN practice : 


Amalthea’s Home 
Of plentie is not in Effigie worne 
Without the gate, but she within the dore 
Empties her free and unexhausted store. 
Nor, croun’d with wheaten wreathes, doth Ceres stand 
In stone, with a crook’d sickle in her hand ; 
Nor, on a Marble Tunne, his face besmear'’d 
With grapes, is curl’d uncizard Bacchus rear’d. 
We offer not in Emblemes to the eyes, 
But to the taste those usefull Deities. 

(il. 57-65) 


The allusions to the classical figures of Favonius, Vertumnus, 
Pomona, and Flora, blend smoothly with the luscious description 
of pregnant earth and teeming bower. With the help of the more 
basic similitude Carew creates a picture of the wholesome 
luxuriance of nature, 


Here steep’d in balmie dew, the pregnant Earth 
Sends from her teeming wombe a flowrie birth, 
And chensht with the warme Suns quickning heate, 
Her porous bosome doth rich odours sweate ; 


On this side young Vertumnus site, and courts 

His ruddie-cheek'd Pomona, Zephyre sports 

On th’ other, with lov’d Flora, yeelding there 

Sweetes for the smell, sweetes for the palate here. 

(ll. 9-12, 93-6) 

and contrasts it with the sterile turgidity of contrived art which he 
dismisses in the following words : 

No Dorique, nor Corinthian Pillars grace 

With imagery this structures naked face, 

The Lord and Lady of this place delight 
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Rather to be in act, then seeme in sight, 

In stead of Statues to adorne their wall. 

They throng with living men, their merry Hall. 

(ll. 29-34) 

One of the less known of Carew’s poems, Vpon my Lord 
Chiefe Justice, is a masterpiece of the blending of wit with 
pictorial detail, forming a visual conceit remarkably appropriate to 
the occasion. Astraea, the goddess of justice, is invoked to aid what 
is at best a lefthanded compliment to the Chief Justice : 


Harke how the sterne Law breathes 
Forth amorous sighs, and now prepares 
No fetters, but of silken wreathes. 
And braded hayres; 
His dreadfull Rods and Axes are exui'd 
Whilst he sits crown’d with Roses : Love hath fil’de 
His native roughnesse. Justice is growne milde. 
(il. 8-14) 


Sir John Finch’s reputation as a corrupt and repressive Lord Chief 
Justice could not have been unknown to Carew.””° However, in the 
same year that he was made Lord Chief Justice, Sir John had been 
greatly involved in the production of a grand masque presented by 
the four Inns of Court, and Carew makes capital out of the fact. 
The description of the restoration of the golden age recalls Ben 
Jonson’s masque The Golden Age Restor'd of which Sir John must 
have been aware and where, as in Carew’s poem, Astraea returns 
graciously to the earth that she had once left in disgust. 

...1 had not more 

Desire to leave the earth before, 
Then I have now, to stay ; 


This, this, and onely such as this, 

The bright Astraea’s region is, 

Where she would pray to live,?! 
Carew’s interest in the golden age is only incidental to his 
preoccupation with witty compliment, but his Astraea shares a 
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similar conviction : 


Astraea hath possest 
An earthly seate... 


...new-enthron’d she cryes 
I know no Heaven but fayre Wentworths eyes. 
(II. 22-3, 27-8) 


Carew’s own masque has been analysed by Brotanek and 
Reyher in their respective studies of the English masque, and more 
recently by Guiliano Pellegrini who has worked out in detail the 
resemblances that almost all the figures in Coelum Britannicum 
bear to the allegorical figures in Ripa’s Jconologia.22 Here Carew’s 
business is with the fact that the ‘whole sensible universe is a 
system of signs. The following lines form one aspect of it : 


Vice, that unbodied, in the Appetite 

Erects his Throne, hath yet, in bestiall shapes, 
Branded by nature, with the Character 

And distinct stampe of some peculiar IIl., 
Mounted the sky, and fix’d his Trophies there : 


The universe, according to ancient opinion the Poetry of God, 
becomes in fact an anti-universe in Carew’s third antimasque. As 
Momus says, ‘there were some innocent, and some generous 
Constellations, that might have been reserved for Noble uses ..” but 
their effectiveness has been impaired ‘since you have 
improvidently shuffled them altogether...’ 


The same Peter Aretine that Momus glorifies in Coelum 
Britannicum is again mentioned honourably in Rapture. The 
sonnets of Aretine which accompanied sixteen engravings by 
Marcantonio Raimondi were well known in Carew’s time. These 
references are surely not without significance in that they show 
Carew’'s ability to appreciate the poet's relationship with the 
graphic arts. The epigram which originally accompanied 
engravings, was favoured by Carew as it was by the other classical 
followers of Ben Jonson. Sometimes in these the effect is pictorial 
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as in Lips and Eyes. Occasionally, as in Vpon the Kings sickness, 
it is akin to the statuesque, while in the Epitaph on Lady S. the 
carefully constructed patterns form part of an obviously intended 
mosaic; 
... Shee was a Cabinet 

Where all the choysest stones of price were set; 

Whose native colours, and purest lustre, lent 

Her eye, cheek, lip, a dazzling ornament : 

Whose rare and hidden vertues, did expresse 

Her inward beauties, and minds fairer dresse ; 

The constant Diamond, and wise Chrysolite, 

The devout saphyre, Emrauld apt to write 

Records of Memory, chearfull Agat, grave 

And serious Onyx, Tophaze, that doth save 

The braines calrne temper, witty Amathist. 

This precious Quarrie, or what else the list 

On Aarons Ephod planted, had, shee wore : 

One only Pearle was wanting to her store, 

Which in her Saviours booke she found exprest, 

To purchase that, she sold Death all the rest. 

(iL. 5-20) 


The allegorical mode of thinking during the seventeenth- 
century received from medieval and Renaissance ancestry, the 
presence of at least a vague awareness in the mind of every poet 
of the age of the literary potentialities of the emblematic art have 
been stressed by several scholars and now form the basis for 
further investigations into the practice of individual poets. The 
iconographic assembly of figures in the Caelum Britannicum, the 
significant treatment of the nature and use of the emblem in several 
poems discussed above, and the crystallization of the pervasive 
symbol of a poem in a motto-like sub-title as A SHIP or AN EDDY 
all go to show that the emblematic bias was a substantial force in 
the making of Carew’s poetry. 

N.B. All quotations of Carew's poems are taken from Rhodes Dunlap’s 
edition of The Poems of Thomas Carew, Oxford 1949. 
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I have used A. Henkel and A. Schone’s invaluable compendium 


of emblems, Emblemata. Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI and XVII 
Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart 1967, for citing references to examples of 
emblems. It is referred to as Emblemata. 
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Criseyde Through the Boethian Glass 


Jharna Sanyal 


"Now is it no double thanne that thise weyes ne ben a maner 

mysledynges to blisfulnesse, ne that they ne mowen nat leden folk 

thider as thei byheten to leden hem". (Boece BK III, Prose 8).! 

Much of medieval literature owes its source to traditionally 
familiar and popular tales and texts. It is against this background 
that the story directs the attention of the audience to elements of the 
narration other than the story itself.* 


However, the author's quest for meaning had to operate 
within the inviolable framework of the source-text. The neo- 
classical idea of imitation and adaptation had permitted Dryden to 
go beyond the premises of his source to find a faithful Cresside,? 
but Chaucer's Criseyde had to betray as did Boccaccio’s. Such a 
physical limitation necessitated the utilization of exegetie modes and 
means with altered emphasis.* The combination of matter and 
meaning, of narrative and reflection along with commentary was the 
key to a new kind of poetry. In the field of secular narrative it began 
with Chretien who had combined the interest of erotic and 
psychology with the attraction of the story.” Chaucer's art seems to 
have reached a further stage of sophistication. His insertion of 
descriptive passages, besides the psychological ones, is an example 
of introducing ‘Sen’ into the matter in the most unobtrusive manner. 
The poet of Troilus and Criseyde,® perhaps more than Chretien, had 
succeeded in combining both matter and meaning into a 
comprehensive pattern which could assimilate any philosophy 
within the narrative compass of the tale. 


The traditional medieval approach to the task may be 
recognised in Chaucer's introductory avowal that he intends to 


[Reprinted from Journal of the Department of English, Vol. XXII, Nos. 
1 & 2, 1986-87] 
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marrate ‘the double sorwe of Troilus’ (I. 1-5; 53-56).’ But the 
familiarity of the audience with the story of Criseyde’s betrayal 
reduces the interest on the level of information and the poet appears 
to communicate below the conscious level, directing the attention 
towards the literary gestures of the poetic manoeuvres that aim at 
discovering the ‘Sen’ along the poet's own line. One such gesture is 
Chaucer's presentation of Criseyde. Seen in their proper setting and 
context these portraits, notwithstanding their individual distinctions, 
slowly but steadily suggest a particular image of an universal 
situation developed along the Boethian idea of the nature of ‘human 
felicite’ or “worldly godes’ : **... the condicioun of mannes goodes; 
for eyther it cometh nat altogidre to a wyght, or elles it ne last nat 
perpetuel" (BK. II, prose 4, 1. 44-87). Much of BK I and III of the 
Consolation is given to an exposition of the false, uncertain, 
doubtful and imperfect nature of worldly godes as opposed to 
‘verray godes’, or ‘false blisfulness’ (as opposed to ‘verray 
blissfulness’). Criseyde's betrayal proves how for Troilus human 
felicity ‘cometh not altogidre... or elles it ne last nat perpetuel’. Her 
descriptions, as her author chooses to arrange them, evince that 
uncertain and doubtful quality which Dame Philosophy identifies as 
characteristic of earthly happiness. But such a suggestion, far from 
reducing Criseyde to an appropriate object for a medieval 
exemplum, re-affirms her individuality in the most impressive 
manner. 


Chaucer is usually very elaborate in his description of 
women. What is remarkable about Criseyde is that she demands 
several independent portraits and supplementary information to 
complete her picture. Of the three descriptions in BK I the first is 
presented against the background of parental reference and the other 
two suggest a significant tension between Criseyde's familial and 
individual identity. 

Even before Chaucer introduces Criseyde he refers to 
Calkas, her father. The gradual intensification of degenerate details 
characterizes the portraits of a ‘lord of gret auctorite (1.65) turned 
‘traitour’ (who ‘falsly hadde his feith so broken’, I. 89). In BK I, 
verse 14 (if we exclude the proem), Chaucer refers to Criseyde for 
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the first time. The first line of the verse (1.92) mentions Calkas 
and the second (1.93) again brings up the issue of falseness and 
couples ‘false and wikked' (deed). In /. 94 the audience is told of 
‘His daughter’. The proper name Criseyde appears in 1. 99 which 
happens to be the first line of a new verse. The third personal 
pronoun in its possessive use establishes a blood-relationship but 
the foreknowledge of Criseyde falsely breaking her faith could also 
help to extend the relationship even further.? The portrait of Calkas 
thus seems to cast a shadow on the introductory portrait of his 
daughter, and her actual appearance in the poem is preceded by 
details of her situation. The precedence of these circumstantial 
details over the visual ones that follow indicates that the role of 
Criseyde is not conceived along the lines which the poet had 
adopted for Emily. She is not to remain a passive object of beauty. 
The subtle portraiture of Criseyde in BK I which gradually and 
surely develops through a series of descriptions and supplementary 
information indicates the very complex nature of this woman who 
can be equally convincing when ‘out of her wit’ (1.108) or when 
assured of look and manner (1.82). In the aggressive world of Troy 
Criseyde's fear, helplessness and friendlessness create the right 
perspective for a woman who is in dire need of a friend and who 
later betrays her lover. Chaucer very subtly inserts the description 
of the heroine in between two verses (14 and 16) which inform the 
reader of her pressing helplessness : these together work as a frame 
to hold the picture of a beautiful woman. 


Criseyde was this lady name al right ; 

As to my doom, in al Troies cite 

Nas non so fair ; for, passynge every wight, 

So aungelik was hir natif beaute, 

That lik a thing inmortal semed she, 

As doth an hevenyssh perfit creature, 

That down were sent in scornynge of nature. 
(1.99-105) 


The richness of the whole description rests on its 
ambivalence and suggestiveness. The successive enumeration of 
the adjectives aungelik, inmortal, hevenyssh lends an insubstantial 
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and mysterious quality to the portrait only to be dissolved in the 
following ones. These adjectives (the last two cpplied to species 
other than mortals like Criseyde) tend to introduce Criseyde with 
near-celestial credentials. But Chaucer seems to add a particular 
suggestiveness by the use of the subjective mode and comparative 
method. The narrator's addition, 'As to my doom’ (italics mine) 
suggests the limitation of the author's judgment which may call for 
modifications. This description is built upon two sets of 
comparisons. In the first, Criseyde is compared to the mortal ladies 
of Troy — there 'Nas nan so fair' — and the difference is a 
quantitative one : Criseyde surpassed all the ladies of Troy. The 
formulaic and rhetorical character of the assertion relegates it to 
non-critical literary or poetic tradition which is used to establish the 
superlative degree of her beauty. Much more subtle is the 
arrangement and intricacy of the second comparison which 
ultimately, instead of saying what Criseyde is, says what she is not. 
The comparison between Criseyde and an ‘inmortal’ thing is built 
upon the common ground of beauty and its angelic quality. A 
heavenly perfect creature is cited as a species of those ‘inmortal’ 
things. But while Criseyde only seems to be like a thing ‘inmortal’ 
‘an hevenyssh perfit creature’ is indeed, a thing inmortal. The 
difference here is not one of degree but of kind, that existing 
between a counterfeit and the original. We have noted the rhetorical 
quality of the first comparison. In the case of this second one the 
conscious choice of 'semed' reminds the audience that after all she 
is a human being (she has already been introduced as Calkas’s 
daughter and not as any tantalizing vision of a spring-goddess like 
Emily). The negative potential of this description even in its 
rudimentary character introduces one of Chaucer's major concerns 
as a poet. The theme of appearance and reality had a special appeal 
for Chaucer and in this poem he realises the theme with reference to 
beauty, honour and love. In fact, the first description of Criseyde is 
conceived along the lines of a variable scale that covers the whole 
span between the poles of ‘seeming’ and ‘being’. 

The hypothetical tone of the description'® (aptly conveyed 
through 'semed') indicates Cahucer's awareness of the limits set 
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upon him by the audience's foreknowledge of Criseyde's career. It 
is also indicative of the poct's confidence in his supreme control 
over the form and structure of the poem. He simultaneously 
associates Criseyde with and dissociates her from the ‘hevenyssh 
perfit creature’ and leaves open the scope for further development 
in the successive portraits. The suggestion of a paradox contributes 
a metaphysical aura to the whole description. Almost an opposite 
kind of handling of feminine beauty and virtue is found in The 
Physician's Tale (V1.C). This (with the exception of the first six 
lines) begins with the description of Virginia which continues for 
fifty-nine lines (7.66). The length, elaborateness, rhetorical quality 
and the confident tone of the description exhaust themselves within 
the physical limit of the lines employed. Virginia's death is an 
unnecessary waste of an exquisite creation of Nature just as the 
total of some seventy lines (i.e. I. 7-66, 105-116) that describes the 
beauty and virtue of Virginia is a waste as it does not relate to the 
purported central theme of the physician's tale : 
Therefore I rede yow this conseil take ; 
Forsaketh synne, er synne yow forsake. 
(285-86) 

The strength of Chaucer's presentation of Criseyde lies in the 
simultaneous acceptance and rejection of her traditional identity. | le 
consciously intends to move away from the a priori knowledge of 
her betrayal (already acknowledged in the prologue). Chaucer 
destroys the old and recreates the new Criseyde. The object of 
Troilus's love is made worthy of it. Criseyde as has already been 
observed is introduced as the daughter of the traitor Calkas, » id 
hence by implication the inheritor of his shame. Chaucer often u es 
such parental associations to help establish the offspring’s ident y: 
the virtue of Virginia seems to be an inheritance from her fat er 
Virginius ‘Fulfild of honour and of worthyness' (VI. C. 1. 5). 
Criselda's low birth was used as a stalking-horse by Walter wno 
imposed penalties on her in the name of the people's demand; yet -he 
achieves a nobility by her deed despite such lineage. The Wife of 
Bath's emphasis on the individual's achievement as distinct from 
inheritance of gentility is an elaboration of a Boethian, or for that 
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matter, of a Christian sentiment.'' Chaucer makes a very interesting 
use of this issuc in the case of Criseyde. The recognition of her 
individual honour comes through Hector's pledge to protect her : 
ae “Jat youre fadres treson gon 
Forth with meschaunce, and ye youre self in joie 
Dwelleth with us, while yow good list, in Troie. (italics mine) 
(I 117-19) 

In these lines we notice a subtle dissociating of Criseyde from 
her father and his 'meschaunce’ while at the same time she is 
associated with the noble Trojans (dwelleth with us). Yet, even 
though she is thus explicitly absolved of her father’s sins there seems 
to be an implicit suggestion of a parental association in the way the 
poet repeats the verb ‘dwell’ two lines later : 'As ferforth your fader 
dwelled here, ye shul have' (II. 121-2). Criseyde is thus to retain her 
father’s place. In the second portrait Chaucer further develops this 
tension between the two identities of Criseyde, familial and 
individual. 

This portrait marks a descent from the first in being more 
localized, specific and down to earth : 


Among this other folk was Criseyda, 
In widewes habit blak ; but natheles 
Right as oure firste lettre is now an A, 
In beaute first so stood she, makeles ; 
Hire goodly lokyng gladede al the prees. 
Nas never yet seyn thyng to be preysed derre, 
Nor under cloude blak so bright a sterre. 
As was Criseyde, as folk seyde everichone, 
That hir behelden in hir blake wede ; 
And yet she stood fol lowe and stille allone, 
Byhynden other folk, in litel brede. 
And neigh the dore, ay under shames drede, 
Simple of atire, and debonaire of chere, 
With ful assured lokyng and manere., 
(I. 169-182) 
This description, besides the information regarding her 
marital status and repeated emphasis on her beauty, introduces two 
important factors which play a very significant role in Criseyde's 
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later action, viz., the social factor through ‘other folk’ and the 
psychological factor of her awareness of her father's shame. The 
poet's reiteration of other folk intends to establish an awareness of 
a milieu and society of which the erstwhile ‘aungelic’ creature is a 
member. The recognition of her beauty by the small world around 
her prepares the reader for Criseyde's concern for a similar 
recognition of her honour and name. Thus the larger scope of the 
first portrait shrinks to accommodate a narrow world of 'men’. To 
Criseyde herself the fact that she is her father’s daughter remains a 
constant reminder as is indicated in line 180. After mentioning that 
Criseyde is approved of by Hector and the public there seems no 
possible reason why Chaucer should so meticulously add the 
psychological details in between the details of location (And neigh 
the dore) and dress (simple of atire). The ‘fear of shame’ in 
combination with these details characterizes Criseyde as an 
individual at the particular time and place. This fear-psychosis in 
conjunction with her desire for public recognition makes Criseyde 
do what she does. Ironically enough, the fear that she might be 
tainted by her father's shame instils in her the desire for a ‘name’ 
that ultimately renders her as false as her father had been. 

A ‘name’ for Criseyde means an approval of this ‘other folk’. 
After all, honour in its earthly context presupposes a kind of social 
acceptance and approval of an individual's worth. In the case of 
Criseyde the poet has not told us anything as yet about the lady's 
virtues except that : 

And in hire hous she abood with such meyne 

As til hire honour rede was to holde; 

And whil she was dwellynge in that cite 

Kepte hir estat, and bothe of yonge and olde 

Ful wel biloved and wel men of her tolde; (italics mine) 
(I, 127-131) 

‘In hire hous’, ‘in that cite’ suggest a restricted field of 
activity unperturbed by the tensions and demands of the larger 
world beyond. Such spatial and temporal (wAi/) details which 
condition her ‘name' (wel men of hir tolde) add an idea of the 
vulnerable limitation of her ‘name’ within the very lines which seek 
to establish it. 
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A similar ambiguity is found in I 285 ff. : 
And ek the pure wise of hire mevynge 
Shewed wel that men myght in hire gesse 
Honour, estat, and wormmanly noblesse. (italics mine) 


Here, we are made to see Criseyde from without, as she 
appeared to men. Honour ultimately means to accommodate oneself 
to certain respected ideals, and it must be admitted that as yet the 
audience knows nothing about her intrinsic worth. The tentativeness 
of the impression created by the juxtaposition of (hire mevynge) 
shewed and (men myghte in hire) gesse once again suggests the 
tantalizing quality of appearance which may ultimately defeat 
expectation. The audience is only told of what the appearance or the 
show suggests. Whether the references to popular opinion regarding 
Criseyde in each of the stanzas are to counteract the a priori 
impressions of the audience’? or to suggest the undependable 
character of such judgment is ambiguous. Chaucer the poet is 
hardly ever enthusiastic about the opinion of the so-called ‘men’ or 
‘people’.” 

The third portrait disburdens itself of all celestial associations 
which have by this time paled and faded (the exuberance of 
adjectives of the first portrait has diminished itself to a metaphor in 
the second,—'Nor under cloude blak so bright a sterre, 1. 175) to 
leave behind and earthly woman who can evoke desire. 


She has nat with the leste of hire stature, 
But alle hire lymes so wel answerynge 
Weren to wommanhode, that creature 
Was nevere lass mannyssh in semynge ; 

(I 281-284) 

The use of circumlocution and litotes designed to avoid an 
explicit enumeration of details makes the portrait hang on a non- 
specified zone of an undefined ‘wommanhode' which is nothing more 
or less than ‘lasse mannyssh in semynge’. This mode 
simultaneously controls the traditional and rhetorical effluence 
found in similar descriptions of feminine beauty and suggests the 
inadequacy of exact words which could describe the beauty of 
Criseyde. The impression which Chaucer intends to obtain is to be 
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found in the effect of this beauty on Troilus who makes ‘a mirour 
of his mynde, in which he saugh al holly hire figure’ (I 365-56) ; 
also he burns in his ‘owne lust’ (I. 407). 

The gradual familiarization of the details of Criseyde's 
appearance reduces her to a recognizable specimen of feminine 
beauty. But these portraits are not self-sufficient. Each single 
description at a given point of narration is qualified by the condition 
of the situation concerned. The next, i.e. the fourth, description of 
Criseyde (BK. II, 1247 ff.) though far removed in distance from the 
previous one seems to be a flat exposition of the anticipations 
contained therein : 

Hire armes smale, hire streyghte bak and softe, 
Hire sydes longe, flesshym, smothe, and white 
He gan to stroke, and good thrift bad ful ofte 
Hire snowisshe throte, hire brestes rounde and lite; 
Thus in this hevene he gan hym to delite. 
(Ill. 1247-51) 

This is a physiological transcription of the erstwhile angelic 
creature. As Criseyde is brought nearer the audience is allowed a 
closer view. The development and progress of the relationship 
between the lovers which had been the main subject of BK II (which 
incidentally has no description of Criseyde) serves as a kind of 
reference for this portrait which otherwise, taken out of its context, 
would have been nearer to the degenerate description of a naked 
Goddess." 


The very privacy and intimacy of the situation firmly 
established within the description (He gan to stroke) lends an 
essential sensuality to the description which ts otherwise very 
clinical in its itemization of details. Troilus’s discovery of his 
‘goddess’ from a proximity suggests an explorer's delight in the 
discovery of a new domain, — a 'hevene’ for Troilus. Ironically 
however, Troilus discovers his 'hevene' only after the narrator has 
brought Criseyde close enough to show that she is nothing but a 
woman with small armes etc. This holds the durability of this 
‘hevene’, however delightful, suspect. Yet, Troilus’s experience in 
this "hevene’, makes his imagination transcend the confines of its 
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origin. It recognizes ‘Benign Love’ as the true bond of things. This 
realization (affirmed by the poet in the proem of Book III) 
sublimates Troilus’s love for Criseyde and the poet's deliberate and 
repeated assertions that it was ‘heigh’, ‘parfait’, ‘sonneth in 
gentilness' and 'vertue' (BK III, 1322-23; 1965, 1379, 1400) 
distinguish it from the unbridled lust of January for his wedded 
wife, May. This sublime revelation keeps away all possibilities of 
any prurience finding its way into such description just as the 
intense elegiac mood sanctifies a similar description of a deceased 
wife by the bereaved husband in the Book of the Duchess : 


Ryght faire shuldres and body long 
She had, and armes, every lyth 
Fattyssh, flesshy, not gret therwith ; 
Ryght white handes, and nayles rede, 
Rounde brestes ; and of good brede 
Hyr hyppes were, a streight flat bak. 
I know on hir noon other lak 
That al hir lymmes nere pure sewynge 
In as fer as I had knowynge. 
(952-960) 


In the last description just discussed (II. 1247-51) Chaucer 
seems to have completed the process of depicting an angelic 
creature in human terms. The statis thus created suggests a change. 
BK. IV marks a transition, a change which is painful because it 
frustrates existing expectation in every sphere. In the process of 
this change the image of Criseyde cannot be introduced 
systematically. It is picked up only gradually and in parts. Details 
of her golden hair, long and small fingers which would have fitted 
well in earlier description of her 'makles' beauty (11.172)"° are 
mentioned now, and with reference to their corruption. It is not the 
adjective which is now important but the verb. The golden hair is 
rent, the small fingers wrung : 


Hire ownded heer, that sonnyssh was of hewe, 
She rente, and ek hire fyngeres longe and smale 
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Hire hewe, whilom bright, that tho was pale 
Bar witnesse of hire wo and hire constrenyte. (italics mine) 
(IV, 736-41). 
Criseyde's visage receives the impressions of a change that 
defaces beauty : 


She was right swich to seen in hire visage 

As is that wight that men on beere bynde 

Hir face, like of Paradys the ymage, 

Was al ychaunged to another kynde. (italics mine) 
(IV 862-65) 


The difference between the past and the present involves a 
qualitative change (from "heaven to hell’ as it seems to Criseyde, IV. 
712). The eyes which had been a constant source of joy for Troilus 
are encircled by ‘a purpre ring’ (IV. 869-71). The rude shock caused 
by so sudden and violent a change has its effect on Pandarus who 
had been the one person to be aware of change in its universal 
perspective.'® There is yet another reminder of a change in the 
description of swooning Criseyde ‘with hewes pale and grene/That 
whilom was fresh and fairest was to sene.’ (IV II. 1154-55) 


The last and longest portrait of Criseyde is provided in BK. 

Vie 

Criseyde mene was of hire stature, 

Therto of shap, of face, and ek of cheere, 

Ther myghte ben no fayrer creature. 

And ofte tyme this was hire manere : 

To gon ytressed with hire heres clere 

Doun by hire coler at hire bak byhynde, 

Which with a thred of gold she wolde bynde. 

And save hire browes joyneden yfere, 

Ther nas no lakke, in aught I kan espien, 

But for to speken of hire eyen cleere. 

Lo, trewely, they writen that hire syen, 

That Paradis Stood formed in hire eyen. 

And with hire riche beaute evere more 

Storf love in hire ay, which of hem was more. 

She sobre was, ck symple, and why withal, 

The best ynorisshed ek that myghte be, 
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And goodly of hire speche in general, 
Charitable, estatlich, justy, and fre ; 
Ne nevere mo ne lakkede hire pite ; 
Tendre-herted, slydynge of corage ; 
But, trewely, I kan nat telle hire age. 

(V 806-826) 


This has all the properties of an introductory description 
such as are found in The Knight's Tale, The Physician's Tale,” etc. 
All such introductory portraits are directed towards an affirmation 
of the beauty and virtue which make the lady worthy of the 
attention and love she receives. Chaucer by choosing to hold back 
this portrait to Book V divests it of such functional raison d'etre. At 
this point of the development of the story when expectation 
concerns Criseyde's deeds and not her looks and manners such 
details of golden thread and clear hair defeat expectation. The 
echoes and shadows of all the past portraits linger and there is not 
much novelty that can divert the attention or entertain the audience. 
It seems that the poet is using this description to take us back to 
earlier memories of Criseyde. It is a sort of a recapitulation of the 
past and the narrator suddenly withdraws into the world of books, 
his sources. Such an artistic strategy is aimed at distancing the 
unsavoury element of the story, viz., betrayal of Criseyde. The 
process is like turning the pages of the book back to the first 
section and re-reading the description of the heroine. The casual 
and relaxed mood is a recess preparatory to the rapid decline 
towards the tragic denouément. This portrait of Criseyde has the 
deceptive calm of the sea which conceals the ice-bergs that sink 
mighty vessels. The tips so the ice-berg are hardly visible, yet they 
are there, — the ‘fixed eyebrows’ and a 'slydyng corage’. 


Fixed eyebrows seem to have received contradictory 
distinction." Antiquity regarded it as a mark of beauty while Benoit 
and Guido treat it as a blemish. Chaucer also suggests that this was 
Criseyde's only physical defect. These two details are very 
casually inserted into the apparently harmless nature of the general 
portrait. The determination of the poet to smuggle in such details as 
innocently as possible is also marked by the shift of emphasis to a 
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detail not so very relevant now. The abrupt, uncalled for confession 
‘I cannot tell her age' is intended to draw all attention to this 
deficiency of detail and thus it allows the more important one to be 
ensconced unperceived. 

Whether Chaucer intended to use the detail of a ‘fixed brow’ 
the way he had used similar details for some of the pilgrims in the 
General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is open to question.” 
The Secreta Secretorum maintains that "Whan the heres of the 
browes croken downe-ward, and in one naturally worchen that 
shewith a lyre, a sligh man and a foole".*' We have the prevaricating 
letter to reckon with (V. 1590-1631). But in his introduction the poet 
had professed to tell how Criseyde betrayed and this prevents one 
from ascribing too much importance to the suggestions of such 
physical details. Again, once it is known ‘how’ she betrayed it 
becomes totally unnecessary to know whether she had joined 
eyebrows or not. The strength of Chaucer's art often lies in the 
arrangement of details. The ‘lak’ which seems to be of comparatively 
graver concern appears at the end of the account bunched with all 
her good qualities. The first four affirmative sentences (820-24) are 
set both as a syntactical contrast and a thematic supplement to the 
fifth line which is given a strong emphasis by the use of negatives— 
'Ne nevere mo no lakked hire pite’. The successive complements 
appear to be phrases in apposition to the quality mentioned in the 
fifth line. 

A woman who never lacks pity is indeed a tender-hearted 
person. While Chaucer uses the native heart for a tender one, he 
chooses the French corage for a 'slydyng'~ It is interesting to note 
that though ‘herte’ and 'corage' are near-synonyms with over-lapping 
meanings Chaucer prefers French ‘corage’ as the word for Latin 
‘animus’ in his translation of Boece. Curiously enough he modifies 
the native word with a French adjective (O.F. Tendre— Latin tener) 
and the French word with a native one (O.E. Slidan). The 
impression of an etymological balance leads to an examination of 
the syntactical position of the expressions. This feature (Slydyng) 
by virtue of its proximity to the immediately preceding ones of 
tenderness and pity suggests a deliberate intention of Chaucer's to 
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make us re-interpret the connotation of a heart that is easily moved. 
It heightens the basic difference between a tender heart that is 
moved easily with pity and an moving, sliding, shifting one. The 
denominative verb ‘lakkede' of line 824 appears to be an echo of the 
noun ‘lakke’ used ten lines earlier (814) and in this capacity it 
extends as deprecatory suggestion of a grave 'lakke' of character. 
Joseph of Exeter's portrait of Briseis (4. 156-162) associates 
‘beauty’ with ‘character’ : ‘with the riches of her form strive the 
marks of character : sober simplicity, a pleasing modesty, a pity 
never anid for him who asks, and gentle grace of speech. ™ Many of 
Chaucer's details conform to Joseph of Exerter’s but the departure 
is no less significant. He joins together beauty and love : 


And with her riche beaute evere more 
Strof Love in hire ay, which of hem was more (818-19) 


The marks of character follow in a separate verse. By thus 
making love to compete with so unstable a quality as physical 
beauty Chaucer gives it an ‘insolubel' cahracter.** It may fluctuate 
between the semantic extremes of a tender heart and a 'slydyng 
corage’. The portrait of a woman ‘fairer than any creature’ sinks 
under the pressure of such suggestions in all their nuances. The 
blemishes of face and corage, physical and moral, external and 
internal, perceptible and imperceptible are manifest one in her 
appearance and the other in her deed. But Criseyde herself cannot 
help either of these. If she was bom with joint eye-brows so was she 
with her 'slydyng corage'. A close look reveals the first defect just 
as the pressure of circumstance exposes the second. Yet one wishes 
the adjectives to have changed places — a fixed corage and disjoint 
eyebrows! 

Chaucer's portraits of Criseyde unveil not may faces but one, 
— an apparently perfect one. The same character which had received 
public approbation guards a grave moral flaw. The idea of a 
limitation and vulnerability of human knowledge which has 
persistently been offered in the series of portraits is fully exposed 
in the final one. These pictures studied without a reference to their 
ambient conditions may show a gradual degeneration of details. In 
fact, Chaucer seems to be calculatingly presenting a series of 
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portraits which are intended to move dramatically form the heavenly 
perfect one to the terrestrially imperfect.” Imperfection is a 
necessary character of all human or earthly existence. Decay and 
corruption are stages in the progress towards the ultimate and 
natural dissolution which may be hastened by a catastrophe or an 
accident. Yet such a predicament however tragic it may be does not 
deny the joys of earthly beauty and love. Chaucer's Criseyde 
becomes an appropriate suggestion of 'temporall felicitie’, (set 
against the 'pleyn felicite/That is in hevene above’). The tragedy 
which overtakes a story celebrating one of the most beautiful 
experiences of love does not denigrate the quality of that love. It 
merely holds up its fragility, undependability and uncertainty and 
thereby sets it against a love stable, dependable, unchangeable and 
eternal. This view is not basically tragic. The Knight's Tale ends 
with a marriage but the view of life presented by Egeus is a sombre 
one : 

This world nis but as thrughfare ful of wo 

And we been pilgrimes, passinge to and fro 

Deeth is an ende of every worldes soore. 

(K. Tale BK IV 2847-49) 


In T & C earthly beauty, love and for that matter life are like 
‘floures faire’ (V. 1840),° exquisite in themselves but fragile and 
transient. The idea is not very different from the one in Love is 
Life® 

Bot fleschly lufe sal fare as dose Pe flower in May, 
And lastand be na mare Pan ane houre of a day 
And sythen syghe ful sare Par lust, bur pryde, Par play 
When Pai er casten in kare till Pyne Lastes ay. 

(57-60) 


Richard Rolle eschews the problems of the world by negating 
the world’s demand. With all the fervour of his pious devotion he 
recommends Divine Love, and the worldly one falls far below in 
his consideration. For Chaucer the issues of the world are more 
immediate, perhaps more pressing and have to be included in the 
totality of experiences. He preserves all the characteristic 
limitations which reside at the heart of all physical phenomena. But 
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the fragility of the flower of ‘May’ or ‘Somer’ does not deny its 
beauty. 

Instead of being an end in itself this characteristic 
imperfection becomes a reminder of a state of perfection. Chaucer 
seems to have been following the Boethian cue : 

“For alle thing that is cleped inparfyt is proevid inparfit be 
the amenusynge of perfeccioun or of thing that is parfit. And 
herof cometh it that in every thing general, yif that men seen 
anything that is inparfit, certes in thilke general ther moot ben 
something that is parfit. For yif so be that perfeceioun is don 
awey, men may nat thinke ne say fro whennes thiike thing 1s that 
is cleped inparfyt. For the nature of thinges ne took nat hir 
begyonynge of thioges amenused and inparfit, but it procedith of 
thinges that ben alle hole and absolut, and descendith so doun 
into uttereste thinges and into thinges empty and withouten fruyt 
... yif ther be a blisfulnesse that be freel and veyn and inparfyt, 
ther may no man doute that ther nys som blisfulnesse that is sad, 
stedefast, and parfyt.”. (Boece, BK. Ill, Prose 10) 

Chaucer justaposes the two heavens the heaven of lover's 
delight (BK IV. 1204,1251,1322, 1599, 1657, 1725,1742) and the 
‘hevene above’ (V. 1819, 1844). The story of the betrayal of 
Criseyde, *empty and withouten fruyt’, ends with a reference to the 
‘mayd and mother’ Mary. In this capacity of an imperfection 
reminding us of perfec-tion she is indeed the broken circle of 
Browning® directing towards the complete one in heaven. No pity 
or sympathy need lead to the invention of a story that sees in 
Criseyde a Christian expiation of guilt as in Henryson’s Testament 
of Cresseid; the Boethian glass reflects her image in its most 
comprehensive aspect. 


Notes and References 


1. All references to the Consolation of Philosophy are from 
Chaucer’s Boece (Complete works, ed. Robinson, F. N.) The 
quotations from all the poems of Chaucer except Troilus and 
Criseyde are also from this edition. 

2. ‘The story is chaff, the meaning wheat, the meaning is the fruit, 
the story the branch’ wrote the author of Livre de Rois ‘L estorie 


ee ae i 


10. 


Il. 
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est paille. le sen est grains; le sen est fruit, l'estoria rains’ (ed. 
Curtius, p. 5). 


Troilus and Cressida, or. Truth Found Too Late. A Tragedy. 


In the twelfth century the great cathedral schools of Prance laid a 
significant emphasis on grammar. This was something more than 
Plato and Aristotle’s idea of Grammar. In the last quarter of the 
twelfth century it was considered that “among the artes which are 
called the trivium grammar takes precedence as the first 
foundation. Under her serve the troops of those who write in 
verse.” Under the influence of the Alexandrine writers the 
connotation of Grammar came to include the art of interpreting 
poetry. In the prologue to the Leis Mane de France seems both to 
reiterate the exegetic tradition and transcend the limits of 
Grammatical interpretation. According to her the poets’ task is to 
construe the text (glosser la lettre) and add their own thoughts (de 
lor sen le sorplus rnattre). Cf. The Rise of Romance, Vinaver, 
Eugene (Oxford, 1971), p. 17ff. 


See Yvain, Lancelot, etc. 
Henceforth T & C. 
All reference to T & C are from the ed. by R. K. Root. 


The traditional quality of such portraits is discussed in “The Ideal 
of Feminine Beauty in Medieval Literature ..., ‘Tradition and 
Innovation in Chaucer, Brewer, Derek (Macmillan, 1982). 


In the General Prologue to the C. Tales Chaucer uses a similar 
suggestion. 


‘With hym ther was a Plowman was Ais brother. (529). 


The use of the subjunctive in ‘were’ need not be made much of. 
Such subjunctives were often employed in cases where the 
situation did not indicate any such use. Examples like ‘And 
though that he were worthy, he was wys’ (I 68. General Prologue) 
indicate that this form could be used in definite statements. Similar 
other examples are cited in A Guide to Chaucer's Language; 
Burnley, David (Macmillan., 1983), p.32. 


See Complete Works, ed. Robinson, L. p. 808, explanatory notes 
to 11. 1109 ff, Wife of Bath’s Tale; also Boece (BK III prose, 6. 
1,36-57). 
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Cf. ‘The Masculine Narrator and Four Women of Style’ in 
Speaking of Chaucer, Donaldson, E. T. p. 54 (University of 
London, 1970). 


In The Clerk's Tale there is a direct and emphatic condemnation of 
the opinion of the people (IV E 995-1001). The poet's attitude 
towards the people's eagerness to exchange Criseyde for Antenor 
shows a similar disregard for the voice of the people (BK IV 183- 
210). Also, Boece (BK II, Prose IV) “And certes amonges thise 
thynges I ne trowe nat that the pris and the grace of the peple nys 
neyther worthi to ben remembered, ne cometh of wys jugement, 
ne is ferme perdurably.”” 


Cf ; Venus in The Parliament of Fowls, 270-73. 


Cf : lan Bishop's interpretation of the word’makeles’ in 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde : A, Critical Study (Bristol, 1981, 
p. 24). If in I. 171-72 there is a passing reference to Queene Anne 
then Criseyde's ‘makeles’ beauty which comes in the immediately 
next stanza does not seem to lend itself to a degenerate allusion 
i. e., Without “any ‘make’ and may therefore be available for 
love.” 


He had used the transience of beauty as one of the arguments to 
persuade Criseyde to accept Troilus as a lover (II. 393-99). 


The Knight's Tale (ll. 1035-55), The Physician's Tale (Il.. 7-71). 


Cf : Troilus and Criseyde, ed. Root, R. K., p. 544, explanatory 
notes to 1.813-14. 


As a matter of related interest it may be recalled that Alisoun of 
The Miller's Tale (LA, L. 3245) had her eyebrows *Y-pulled’, i.e., 
plucked. 

For example the “glarynge eyen’, ‘a voys as smal as hath a goof 
of the Pardoner, the ‘sangwyn’ complexion of the Franklin, ‘gat- 
tothed’ wife of Bath, etc. 

Secretum Secretarum, Vol. I, E. E. T. S. No. 276 (1977), p. 10. 
The distinction between the two words is discussed in David 
Burnley's A Guide to Chaucer's Language (Macmillan, 1983), pp. 
216-17. The marked difference between the distribution of the 
words herte and corage in Chaucer's works indicates that the 
latter is used mostly in a special sense or in a special context. In 
his translation of Boece Chaucer seems to prefer corage to other 
synonyms for rendering Latin animus which ‘is a word used in 
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philosophical writings of the rational part of the soul which is in 
contact with the world around us by way of senses. /n it 
perceptions are ordered, desires formed, and courses of action 
decided.” While herte usually refers to the physical organ or to 
the receptacle of emotions and affections corage, in many cases, 
indicates a more active connotation. Cf, So priketh hem nature in 
hir corages, G. P., 11. 


Quoted from R. K. Root's ed. of Troilus and Criseyde, p. 543. 


The term insoluble here has been used, as medieval logicians 
often used it, to mean very difficult to solve and not literally 
insoluble, cf : Copieston, P. C. : A History of Medieval 
Philosophy ( Methuen, 1972 ), p. 235. 


Cf: ‘Forwhy ful anguysschous thing is the conditioun of mannes 
goodes; for eyther it commeth nat allogidre to a wyght, or elles it 
ne last nat perpetual’(Boece, BK ir, Prose 4, p. 389). Also.-’ Thise 
thynges thanne’, quod sche,... outher thei semen lyknesses of 
verray good, or elles it semeth that thei yeve to mortel folk a 
maner of goodes that ne be nat parfyt. But thiike good that is 
verray and parfyt that mai thei nat yeven’. (Ibid., BK. Ill, Prose 9, 
p. 408). 


‘Certes it es more flyttynge than the mutabilite of floures of the 
somer sesoun’ (Boece, BK. Ill, Prose 8, 406). 

Love is Life: Richard Rolle of Hampole in K. Sisam’s Fourteenth 
Century Verse and Prose (Oxford, 1964), p. 39. 

‘On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round’. 
(Abt Vogler). 





A Possible Political Reading of 
Gray’s Elegy 


Ramkrishna Bhattacharya 


By paraphrasing the text of a famous advertisement one 
might say: “‘Whenever you think of the elegy, think of Gray's.” 
Yet, as we know from his friend and literary executor, William 
Mason (1724-1797), Gray originally called his poem “Stanzas 
Written in a Country-Churchyard”.' The poem, in any case, has 
been acclaimed as the best known poem in the English language.* 
Palgrave described it as “perhaps the noblest stanzas in our 
language”.* Many readers know Gray only through this poem and 
even those who have not read it know some phrases or lines by 
heart. The titles of at least two novels are drawn from the Elegy, 
viz., Annals of the Poor by Rev. Legh Richmond and Far From 
the Madding Crowd by Thomas Hardy (taken from II. 32 and 73 
respectively). Students of rhetoric find in it a rich store of tropes 
and figures of speech and still have to learn them for their school 
and college tests. Those who pay more attention to the manner 
rather than the matter of a text are simply thrilled by the 
movement of the majestic iambus, and tn the alternation of 
hexameter and pentameter in the Latin elegiac metre. 


Was there any special occasion that prompted Gray to 
compose the Elegy? Yes, there was one. But, unfortunately, there 
are two opinions regarding the occasion. The first refers to the 
death of Gray's friend, Richard West in 1742; the second, to the 
execution of the Jacobite rebels in London in 1745-46. The poem 
was not published before 1751 and Gray is known to have revised 
the text meticulously, adding and altering and subtracting many a 
word and line. At first he was reluctant to publish it. But when a 
journal he heartily abhorred, “the rather third-rate Magazine of 
Magazines™* had chanced upon a copy and was about to set it in 
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print, he urged his friend, Horace Walpole, to get it published as a 
pamphlet. And thus wes it published in 1751. Gray was catapulted 
to fame by this single poem. Its was frequently reprinted, imitated 
and translated even in his own lifetime. He was basically a 
reserved person, rather reclusive by temperament. Sudden fame 
took him by surprise. It is said that “at times he was deliberately 
coy about his authorship of the work”. 


Was it just coyness of disposition or was there something 
else behind it? If the poem was merely an expression of Gray's 
private sorrow, there should not have been any palpable reason to 
be coy about his authorship. On the other hand, if some public 
event was there behind the composition, the matter might be 
otherwise. 


W. M. Newman in a seminal essay refers to certain 
contemporary political events that rocked London in 1745-46. The 
Jacobite rebels had been defeated, sent to the Tower, tried and, 
barring some fortunates, executed. “[T] he poet had ample 
opportunity to see the objects of his inadequate veneration (sc. 
Butcher Cumberland and George III) venerated by others. He is 
bound to think, Why don’t Authority and Genius praise the troops 
also?"’® In support of this conjecture, Newman quotes the 
following stanza from the first draft of the Elegy 


The thoughtless world to Majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave and idolize success, 
But more to Innocence their safety owe, 
Than Power or Genius e'er conspired to bless. 


Three more stanzas which followed this one in the draft 
(but were omitted from the final version) are given below : 


And thou, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 
By right and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate, 


Hark, how the sacred calm that broods around 
Bids ev'ry fierce tumultuous passion cease; 
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In still small accents whisp’ring from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


No more with reason or thyself at strife 

Give anxious cares and endless wishes room, 
But thro’ the cool sequester'’d vale of life 

Pursue the silence tenour of thy doom.’ 


Why Gray decided to omit them is not known. But the 
evidence of the MS shows that the poem was originally supposed 
to end after the four rejected stanzas. 


I do not agree with Newman that Gray held back the 
publication of the Elegy for five years and even then discreetly 
omitted the stanza (mentioned above) out of fear or a desire to 
earn royal favour. In fact, Newman resorts to suppressio veri as 
well as suggestio falsi when he says,**Had it (sc. the verse) 
remined, perhaps George the Third would not have offered him 
Laureateship!""8 Any reader ignorant of the course of events will 
be induced to believe that Gray did become a Poet laureate. The 
fact is that he declined the offer (after the death of Colley Cibber 
in 1757, Whilliam Whitehead became the Poet Laureate and 
continued to be so ull 1785, long after Gray's death in 1771). So 
the question of gaining royal favour does not arise. In any case, 
Gray was mostly apolitical. Newman himself admits that Gray was 


“no Jacobite”’’.? 


Newman in his eminently readable article does not really 
provide any incontrovertible proof that the trial of the Jacobite 
rebels made Gray write the Elegy. At best he relies on 
circumstantial evidence or dubious identification: 


For London was still thrilling with the story of Prince 
Charlie and the Forty-five. Only a few months earlier the 
town had been in fear of capture, but those fears were 
dispelled by the artillery of Culloden. Butcher Cumberland, 
who left Fort Augustus in mid July, reached cheering 
London at the end of the month. Parliament had already 
voted him a huge annuity. Handel got busy composing 
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Judas Maccabeus in his honour. It was probably this that 
started Gray off, for though no Jacobite, he was no admirer 
of the German kings; and Dapper George and the Butcher 
were far from arousing his enthusiasm to 


heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 


We read the lines thinking that the muse of poetry is meant, 
as Gray knew we should, but there are other muses than she 
of verse.'” 


There are, however, some interesting pointers in the texts of 
the poem (both the draft and the final version) which are worth re- 
reading in a new light, for they contribute to the understanding of 
the Elegy as a political poem, or at least a quasi-political poem. 
Let us look at them one by one. 


|. Consider the stanza which now reads : 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood, (11.57-60) 


The first draft contains the name of Cato, Tully (i.e. Cicero) 
and Caesar. Commentators have noted how the replacement of 
classical names by well-known English characters “‘added to the 
vividness as well as fixed the nationality of a poem that has been 
translated into so many languages."'' Varios interpretations have 
been offered for the choice of these names. J. H. Fowler thought 
it was a happy coincidence that the English examples “had all 
some connection with the neighbourhood of Gray's churchyard.” !? 
However, he did not mention that all of them belonged to the same 
time as well." G. S. Brett, on the other hand thinks. 


[T]he names are chosen as typical of fame in (a) patriotic, 
(b) poetic, and (c) evil achievements. The comparisons 
differ slightly. The first is a comparison of quantity: the 
village hero does what Hampden did, namely, withstand a 
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tyrant, but on a much smaller scale. The village genius is 
prevented by his lack of education from becoming a poet at 
all: he fails to become famous. The third for similar reasons 
fails to become great, but in this case he is blessed by 
circumstances for he fails to become infamous.'* 


However appropriate such observations may be, they miss 
a vital point: all the three English names are related to the 
Republican party Hampden fought and died in the Civil War. 
Milton's involvement with the Commonwealth as the Latin 
Secretary of Oliver Cromwell is too well known to bear repetition. 
The change of names from Roman to English is politically more 
significant than the earlier commentators believed. 


2. We shall now consider the next few lines (61-66): 


Th’ applause of list’ ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 
Their lot forbade; 


The “‘senates”’ should have referred back to the Roman 
times but it is more probable that Gray had his contemporary 
parliamentarians in mind. The eighteenth century was an age of 
great oratory, and false oratory as well. Brett suggests three names 
in this connection: (a) Pitt, (b) Algernon Sidney (sic) (c) Robert 
Walpole. “Hampden”, he suggests, ““would be as good an 
example as Algernon Sydney (sic). The letter was executed after 
the Rye House Plot...” !5 


Any contemporary reader of Gray would surely recognize 
these persons of eminence and smile at the omission of their 
names in this stanza, for he could identify them quite easily. 

3. Now we come to the last argument : 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. (IJ. 69-72) 
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As Tovey explained: “Their (sc. the unknown villagers’) lot 
forbade them to be eminent persecutors (1.69), unscrupu!ous 
place-hunters, or ministers to vice in high places (I. 70), or courtly 
and venal poets (II. 71,72).”"'® Fowler demurred: “But does not 
1.69 mean rather, To disguise the pangs of truth of which they are 
conscious and which is trying to assert itself in their own 
minds?” 


Whichever sense one may prefer, the fact remains that Gray 
is referring to the venality of the city people who sell themselves 
or their arts — a lot which the unknown villagers fortunately 
escape. Here is also a piece of criticism, however oblique, of the 
manners of Gray's times when patronage-hunting among the 
writers was still rife and the city-bred social-climbers would stifle 
their conscience to achieve their ends, viz. material gain. 


These contemporary touches and political echoes do make 
Gray's Elegy somewhat different from the other specimens of the 
so-called “Graveyard or Melancholy School”. Even without the 
rejected stanzas of the first version the poem can be read both as 
a meditative poem — *‘a poem of sensibility” '* — also as a critique 
of contemporary society, particularly of London aristocracy. It is 
possible to attempt a re-reading of the poem, a political reading, 
as different from (but not altogether opposed to) the general 
philosophical reading that has been offered so far. 


It is rather strange that William Empson while flirting with 
“Proletarian Literature’ in 1935, made the most flippant comment 
on the lines, “Full many a gem”, etc. (II. 53-56): ‘‘What this 
stanza, as the context makes clear, is that eighteenth century 
England had no scholarship system or carriere ouverte aux 
talents” [career open to talent].'? Suvir Kaul, in his recent 
dissertation on Gray, criticizes Empson, refers to Marx's Capital 
but never relates the poem to any contemporary event. He does 
not seem to have been acquainted with Newman's article.2” 


Yet one cannot but wonder how a poem which often echoes 
phrases from so many classics — from Virgil, Horace and Ovid 
down t» Dante, Shakespeare and Milton — could contain within it 
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(although not apparent on the surface) such an adverse 
commentary on the hypocrisy and corrupt pursuits of the upper 
class and their hangers-on of London. Is it because of this desire 
to depict contemporary London society in its true colours that 
Gray elected a country churchyard that could offer the most 
appropriate contrast? 
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Appendix 


John Hampden (1594-1643) 


English parliamentarian and patriot, born in London. he was 
related through his mother to Oliver Cromwell. He studied at 
Oxford, became a lawyer, and in 1621 an MP. His opposition to 
Charles I's financial measures led to his imprisonment (1627-28), 
and in 1643 he became famous for refusing to pay Charles's 
imposed levy for outfitting the navy (‘ship money’). A member of 
both the Short and Long Parliaments, he was one of the five 
members whose attempted seizure by Charles (1642) precipitated 
the Civil War. He fought for the Parliamentary army at Edgehill 
and Reading, but was killed at Thame on 24 June, 1643. 

(Adapted from The Cambridge Biographical Encyclopedia, ed. 
David Crystal, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994, p. 
420 and other sources. For further details of Hampden's glorious 
life, see The Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Leslie Stephen 





Re-Reading the Landscape Poetry of 
Alexander Pope 


Jayati Gupta 


As readers of eighteenth century English poetry we are 
likely to refer to Alexander Pope as a poet who epitomizes the 
Augustan literary canon — a poet who wrote verse epistles and 
mock-epic poems like the delightful and irreverent The Rape of the 
Lock or the more trenchant critique of the contemporary literary 
establishment, The Dunciad. He encapsulates for the reader, 
Enlightenment epistemology and the ground rules of Augustan 
literary practice in The Essay on Man and An Essay on Criticism 
respectively. It is always the moralist and social critic, the 
epigrammatic poet and clear-sighted rationalist who would be 
identified through his poetic repertoire. It is perhaps this pre- 
conditioning that makes him identifiable with the figure whom 
Matthew Arnold had called the great classic of English prose. 


In the twentieth century, T.S. Eliot did much to retrieve 
Pope's poetic reputation and to re-establish him in the great tradition 
of English poetry. However, not much has been done to re-read 
Pope's early poetry, his Pastorals, his Ode on Solitude and 
Windsor-Forest. These neglected early poems of Pope renew and 
absorb an entire tradition of classical nature poetry. These poems 
look back to Edmund Spenser and to the Elizabethans who wrote 
pastoral poetry. These also draw largely on Latin poets — on Virgil's 
Eclogues (published in 37 BCE but written between 41 BCE and 37 
BCE) and the Georgics (composed between 37 BCE and 30 BCE) 
even on Theocritus and his /dylls (as mediated through Virgil). They 
refer back to an entire tradition of landscape and topographical 
poetry that persisted, much changed but recognizable, into the first 
decades of the nineteenth century literary revolution. 


2. 
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and ‘ney Lee, Vol. IV, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
London’ Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. pp. 1138-46.) 


John Milton (1608-1674) 


Milton is now a canonical author. His participation in the 
Commonwealth and what he had to pay for it after the Restoration 
are often glossed over. In fact, he had to fly from his house when 
Charles II came to power. Many of Milton's friends were hanged, 
disemboweled and quartered. He had to go into hiding while a 
like fate was discussed for him. He was arrested and imprisoned, 
but escaped a traitor’s sentence. It is said that the Royalist poet Sir 
William Davenant interceded and pleaded for his life. Milton was 
in hiding or under surveillance for sixteen weeks until end of 
1660. He is said to have escaped with the loss of three-fourths of 
his fortune. 


(Adapted from Christopher Hill, Milton and the English 
Revolution, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1979, pp. 207-09 
and other sources.) 

Acknowledgement: Saubhik Datta, Prabhas Kumar Sinha. The 
usual disclaimers apply. 
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I begin from a premise that the environment or the landscape 
exists whether we care to look at it or not. It constantly intrudes 
upon our consciousness and impinges on our lives in several ways. 
This was true even of the eighteenth century in general, an age that 
subscribed to ‘civilized’ mores that held together a predominantly 
urban cultural ethos. It is also true of our own age, one with a 
sophisticated, industrialized economy drawing on science and 
technology that is certainly not any primitive rural economy, 
dependent only on human labour and natural abundance. Concern 
with the environment, the natural environment in particular is as 
relevant today as it was in the eighteenth century. 


I would like to interrogate the accepted idea that 
‘romanticism’ marked such a break with eighteenth century values 
that it can be construed as a counter-movement. If the popular cry 
in the nineteenth century was the Rousseauistic one of 'Back to 
Nature’, by logical deduction the eighteenth century would 
necessarily be conceptualized as an age of artifice. I would like to 
consider the landscape poems of Pope as rural poems that did not 
merely create arcadian landscapes, but displayed a genuine 
involvement with the natural environment. 


The landscape then, as part of the environment, is always 
there, perhaps unnoticed until a spectator sees, an artist paints or 
a writer describes it. One has to 'notice' it, ‘look’ at it and this 
manner of looking, perspective or point of view, changes from one 
age to another, one cultural ethos to another, one individual to 
another. In the very act of looking in fact, the artist inscribes himself 
on the scene. Landscape poetry implies not just a going back to 
nature, but rather taking an aesthetic view of nature. This ‘prospect’ 
involves an awareness of what one has previously seen that 
institutes an unconscious comparison with what one is seeing now. 
The effort is constantly to find out how one can represent a scene, 
thus perceived, in better light or more authentically. 

The keyword in the title is ‘Reading’ — a two-way process 
which involves both Pope's reading of the landscape and our 
reading of Pope's poems. The landscape is an actual reality and the 
poet or artist ‘looks’ at it, so do we, the readers. Our ‘looking’ is 
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mediated by the poet or artist. Each person is privileged by a point 
of view and it is possible to bring visual values to even ‘looking’ at 
the actual landscape and more importantly, intellectual values to 
the ‘reading’ of the landscape poems. 


C & 


Pope's early landscape poetry brings into focus his 
Pastorals, the first group of poems to be published by him that 
appeared in 1709, though the poet claims that he wrote these in 
1704 when he was only sixteen years old. The poems were 
classified as 'pastorals'’, a kind of poetry that traced its literary 
origins back to the Greek Theocritus, the Roman Virgil and the 
English Spenser and his Shepheardes Calendar (1579). The 
pastoral poems do manifest an extreme self-consciousness of 
technique and intention. Readers are preoccupied with drawing 
literary parallels or recognizing allusions, remarking on the 
technical virtuosity of the verse, so that the awareness of the actual 
rural setting is appropriated by these dominant literary interests. Is 
it possible that Pope responded to the landscape only through 
literary renderings of Nature and that he was generally indifferent 
to his environment? 


Pope stated in his Discourse on Pastoral Poetry (written the 
same year as the pastorals were published?) that the pastoral was 
‘the most ancient sort of poetry’ and the imitation of the action, life 
and preoccupations of shepherds in the Golden Age. They were 
poems that reflected the tranquillity of country life, the simplicity 
of a shepherd's vocation and the atmosphere of peace and well-being 
that this natural life exuded. The leisure of those ancient shepherds’ 
found some diversion in singing about their loves, in celebrating the 
happiness and contentment of their lives. This meant as Pope 
realized, concentrating on ‘the best side only of a shepherd's life and 
in concealing its miseries’ and shortcomings. Pope was trying to find 
a balance between two opposing theories of pastoral poetry 
prevalent in seventeenth and early eighteenth century England — the 
‘neo-classic' theory elucidated by Rapin and the ‘rationalistic’ theory 
forwarded by Fontenelle.* 
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The 'neo-classic’ school derived the premises and rules for 
pastoral poetry from the practice of the Ancients, principally from 
that of Virgil. The primary starting point was that the shepherds 
and their lives depicted in these poems reflected the conditions that 
existed in a bygone age — The mythic Golden Age. This, as Pope 
declares in his Discourse would, 'by giving us an esteem for the 
virtues of a former age, ...recommend them to the present.’ 


In 1688, Fontenelle in true Enlightenment fashion allowed his 
rationalistic leanings to dictate certain rules about the Pastoral. He 
did not necessarily see this kind of poetry as a reflection of the 
Golden Age, but as generally a representation of the tranquillity of 
rustic life. The quietness and leisure of rural preoccupations 
appealed to the characteristic laziness of man's nature, and love was 
perhaps the most congenial passion to this state of being. The 
general tendency was to gloss over the meanness, the hard work, the 
pains and tribulations of life in the countryside. 

Interestingly enough, Rapin, Fontenelle and Pope had all 
agreed that the whole ‘reality’ of rustic life had to be carefully 
distanced by incorporating in pastoral poetry only the pleasures of 
the simple life. It is this preconceived notion that limits the range 
and depth of Augustan pastoral poetry but it also creates an 
alternative, a different kind of actuality into which the poet and his 
contemporaries could escape. Nature is captured by Pope in all its 
beauty and colour, in all its lights and shades, but in his verse the 
natural beauty is stylized and heightened very deliberately, to near 
perfection. 

In Spring: The First Pastoral, 'Daphnis spoke, and Strephon 
reply'd’. 

DAPHNIS 


Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bloomy spray, 
With joyous musick wake the dawning day! 
Why sit we mute when early linnets sing, 
When warbling Philomel salutes the spring? 
Why sit we sad when Phosphor shines so clear, 
And lavish Nature paints the purple year? 
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STREPHON 

Sing then, and Camon shall attend the strain, 

While yon'slow oxen tum the furrow’d plain. 

Here the bright crocus and blue vi'let glow; 

Here western winds on breathing roses blow. 

I'll stake yon’ lamb, that near the fountain plays, 

And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 

(Spring : The First Pastoral, lines 23-34) 

The pictorial portrayal of spring is intensified by the play of 
light and shade on the Thames : 

Where dancing sun-beams on the waters play'd, 

And verdant alders form'd a quiv'ring shade. 

Soft as he mourn'd, the streams forgot to flow, 

The flocks around a dumb compassion show ... 

Summer : The Second Pastoral, lines 3-6 

Pope modelled the structures of his eclogues on those of 
Virgil; also there are several Virgilian echoes in his poems. For 
example, Spring is an amoebaen (from the Greek word to answer) 
eclogue, one of the main Theocritean forms that Virgil had adapted. 
There is a contest here between two shepherds who challenge each 
other and then reply in song. Though the first lines of this eclogue 
remind one of the first lines of Virgil's sixth Eclogue, the poem as 
a whole is reminiscent of the Roman poet's third and seventh 
Eclogues that also feature similar song-contests. Autumn also has 
an alternate scheme of two speakers, though the views expressed 
are not part of any competition. 

Pope's Summer constantly recalls situations, themes or 
phrases from Virgil's Eclogues, but there is a very deft reworking 
of the theme of love which is much closer to Spenser's Januarye in 
the Calendar. In Virgil's second Eclogue, Corydon realizes that the 
love that possesses him is a self-destructive madness as Alexis is his 
master's favourite and there is no hope for him. ‘His only comfort 
was to haunt the spots where the high beeches spread unbroken 
shade, and there alone in idle ecstacies of love, he made the 
mountains and woodlands listen to these disordered shreds of 
song:'(1. 6ff)4 
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At the end of his complaint, he turns his attention to other 
daily tasks and to other loves. 


Corydon, Corydon, what is this madness that has got you down? 
You have left your vines half-pruned and the elms they grow on 
thick with leaves. Rather than this, why not get busy on a useful 
piece of work and plait a basket with some osier-twigs or pliant 
reeds? If this Alexis treats you with contempt, you'll find another. 
(l. 69ff) 
It is apparent that Corydon's passion alienates him from the 
harmony of Nature. In Pope's poem Nature shares in and reflects 
the feelings of despair and grief that are felt by man. 


Ye shady beeches, and ye cooling streams, 

Defence from Phoebus’, not Cupid's beams, 

To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I sing, 

The woods shall answer, and their echo ring. 

The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 

Why art thou prouder and more hard than they? 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 

They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thee. 

Summer, 13-20 

Already we notice here a streak of romantic idealism that ts 
reflected in the later nineteenth century use of the pathetic fallacy. 
In this charming arcadian world of Pope where nature and man are 
in harmony, there are only glimpses of a cruel reality-of man 
working nature in order to survive. The ‘slow oxen turn the 
furrow’d plain’ (Spring) and the ‘lab'ring oxen’ are 'spent with toil 
and heat’ (Autumn). Sometimes a forlorn lover seeks to ‘leap from 
yonder cliff and end his pains (Autumn) ; even vipers may lurk in 
groves but are usually less dangerous than the serpent 
‘love'(Summer). Swains seek respite in ‘nightly bow'rs' from the 
labours of shearing and ‘weary reapers quit the sultry field’ 
(Summer). 

To quote from Aubrey Williams, ‘There is nothing in Pope's 
eclogues to compare with the procedure by which Virgil, in the 
course of ten eclogues, leads the reader both into and out of a 
mythical world which is tremulous in its stability, and in the 
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process elucidates and comments upon the most profound reaches 
of human experience.” 


Virgil's first Eclogue touches the pulse of the entire work. 
Tityrus (Virgil?) practising his melodies allows the reader to slip 
into arcady rather easily. The world of real concerns that intrudes 
on this idyllic scene presents a conflicting theme and sounds a 
discordant note. Tityrus, the shepherd inspired by nature to sing, is 
as real as Meliboeus who is uprooted from his farm and laments for 
his lost prosperity, his flocks and his land. Virgil is referring to 
contemporary events, the evictions that occurred during the civil 
war that followed the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 BCE. The 
scenery of the eclogues has a composite quality and it is not 
important to identify the varied topography with the Sicilian 
landscape, with the river valley of the Po in Northern Italy or with 
the regions at the foothills of the Alps. Virgil like any great poet was 
writing from imagination and memory that worked on actuality and 
experience. The awareness here of a timeless world coexists with a 
world of change brought about by human agency. This theme of 
change is related to the larger theme of time in Pope's pastorals. 
Thyrsis in Winter utters a universal truth underlying human life and 
endeavour, "Time conquers All, and We must Time obey’. This is in 
essence the sentiment underlying romantic melancholy, a mood that 
is linked inalienably to the themes of transience and change. 


w+ 


From here I want to move on to Windsor-Forest (1713/14), 
a complex landscape poem located in a specific geographical locale 
around Windsor. Pope's family moved from London to the small 
village of Binfield in the district of Windsor when the poet was 
about twelve years old. The poem recreates the topography of the 
area, the "Scenes and Prospects’ through vivid verbal descriptions. 
The word ‘forest’ here does not indicate a vast wilderness but refers 
perhaps to land outside the purview of common law. The territory 
described is like a well laid out garden, with woods and glades, 
lawns and meadows, lush pastures and fruit laden orchards — very 
simply a green retreat that was ‘At once the Monarch’s and the 
Muse's seats’.’ 
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This is a landscape replete with colour and uncommon grace 
— green glades, russet plains, blue hills, golden corn, purple heath 
— all subsumed in the play of natural light and shade. It is not 
simply the variety and confusion but the principles of order and 
harmony, concordia discors, concealed within the apparent chaos 
that transfuse the natural scene described here. The landscape 
exudes a flavour of abundance and prosperity that links it to the 
mythical golden age. By an easy transition, the landscape of 
Windsor becomes an analogue for England, and Queen Anne 
becomes the presiding deity whose reign of peace has inaugurated 
this much-awaited era of harmonious profusion. The landscape and 
the natural wealth recall the Biblical Eden or the pagan Golden 
Age, but the achievement is a result of the Augustan peace and of 
honest human industry. From the trees and the sylvan countryside 
Pope passes on to the stately homes and cities on the banks of the 
Thames; from the achievements of the English kings of the past, he 
progresses to a eulogy of Queen Anne whose fleets and armies, 
whose ministers and wisdom had brought about a state of Peace 
(The Treaty of Utrecht that ended the War of Spanish succession 
and led to the acquisition of Gibralter and other commercial 
advantages for England). Several analogous worlds are strung 
together — the sylvan world, the political world, the mythic world 
and England's future world that was its imperial destiny. 


The movement of the poem is similar to Virgil's Georgics that 
progressed from long ‘descriptions’ of the ‘country’ to celebrations 
of a contemporary ruler and a national destiny. In Georgics H, lines 
136-176,® Virgil describes the rich Italian landscape, the olives, 
vines and herds of cattle. He then moves on to a sweeping survey 
of towns and cities that have been founded on the banks of Italian 
rivers, to finally evoke remembrances of the heroic figures of the 
past, only to eventually celebrate the achievements of the 
contemporary ruler, Augustus. Emperor Augustus had expanded 
Roman civilization to far-flung areas of the earth and his reign had 
ushered in the Saturnian days of Gold. Interestingly enough this 
Golden Age depicted in Virgil is also a result of human toil and 
labour. 
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From Virgil's Georgics Pope had learnt the value of counter- 
pointing or juxtaposing natural scenes. In Georgics l, there is a 
picture of chaos and anarchy, followed by a prayer for peace and 
stability that marks the transition in Georgics H (lines 476ff) to the 
simple and profound pleasures of rural peace.This theme of rural 
retirement and the pleasures of a simple life are introduced in 
Windsor-Forest, lines 235-258. If this looks back to the classical 
motif of the beatus vir, or the happy man, it also anticipates the 
nineteenth century impatience with urban life. This reminds one of 
the positive values suggested in his Ode on Solitude (based on 
Horace's second epode) that looks forward in many ways to the 
sentiments in Wordsworth’'s pastoral poem Michael. 


Also part of this technique of counter-pointing explains the 
introduction of another topographical space into Pope's poem — the 
New forest of Hampshire that symbolized the Iron Age of England. 
The contrasting landscape reflects the nature of political dominion 
- the rampant tyranny, violence and greed. It is a land of weeds and 
wild beasts not of flocks and harvests. This wasteland under the 
Norman kings is related to Babylon under Nimrod in the aftermath 
of the Flood and is similar to the description of Italy under the 
curse of the great plague, Georgics II, 531-67. It is only in the 
fullness of time and seasons that the Earth undergoes a 
transformation that by analogy reflects the moral renewal and 
political regeneration of an entire country and its people. 


From the scenic landscape and pure pictorial perspectives of 
the Pastorals one has moved towards a more composite moral and 
mythic 'mind-scape’ that the natural scene could represent. This 
prepares us for the transitions in Tintern Abbey from seeing to 
feeling, and from feeling to imbibing a natural scene. As the poem 
progresses from topographical description to reflection, from the 
influence of nature on the body and the spirit of man to a more 
universal moral exhortation, it becomes symptomatic of the 
eighteenth century ideological stance rather than any nineteenth 
century shift. 


“© 


5 7. 
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Pope had inevitably imbibed from his natural environment 
certain values and from classical poetry certain ideals that he tried 
to translate into the landscaped gardens that were his preoccupation 
in the later years of his life. His small villa and estate of five acres 
at Twickenham became a symbolic representation of the 
interdependence of man and nature. The garden that he laid out 
exemplified the fusion of art and nature, one of the cardinal 
aesthetic principles that he followed in his poetic compositions. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, English 
professional gardeners, Charles Bridgeman (d. 1738), who created 
the gardens at Stowe, Stephen Switzer (1682-1745), the royal 
gardener, William Kent (1684-1748), the Yorkshire painter and 
protégé of Lord Burlington - all broke away from the stylized and 
restricted methods of landscape gardening. Between the restoration 
of Charles II and 1700, the style in gardening had been to lay out 
plants and trees in strict geometric pattern, to create symmetrical 
units, to introduce floral scrollwork, parterres (a level space in a 
garden occupied by flower beds arranged formally) and artificial 
terraces, pools, fountains and intersecting avenues of trees. The 
obvious model was the elaborately laid out 15,000 acre garden at 
Versailles. 


As the century progressed, the shift in taste was apparent. 
Even though the break-away from the patterns of the formal garden 
was not complete, gardeners, patrons and the public tried to create 
something less regular and more natural. Gardeners opened up 
vistas previously shut off by fences or walls.? Thus the garden was 
somewhat regular around the house or villa, but then gave the 
impression of opening out into the countryside. Lancelot Brown 
(1716-83), later in the century created gardens to look as much like 
nature as possible — boundaries and sharp edges were softened, trees 
were placed in belts or clumps rather than in avenues, rivers and 
lakes were used very cautiously and generally the natural contours 
of the landscape were highlighted. 
Pope's imagination was fired by this group of professional 
and his own garden was conceptualized as a landscape 
rather than a formal garden. After his years at Twickenham, the 
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landscape that Pope had created for himself, epitomized the values 
that he brought to his writing. In 1713, The Guardian, No.173, 
Pope attacked the artificiality of formal gardens. 
There is certainly something in the amiable Simplicity of 
unadorned Nature that spreads over the Mind a more noble sort 
of Tranquillity, and a loftier Sensation of Pleasure than can be 
raised from the nicer Scenes of Art. 


Pope's preference for nature over art in gardening is apparent in 
Epistle IV to Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington : 


Consult the Genius of the Place in all; 

That tells the Waters to rise, or fall, 

Or helps th’ ambitious Hill the heav'ns to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the Vale; 

Calls in the Country, catches op'ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shades, 

Now breaks or now directs, th’ intending Lines, 

Paints as you plant, and as you work, designs. (lines 57-64) 


Many of the gardens of the rich and the famous were being 
re-laid in this century. Lord Cobham's Stowe, a massive 400 acre 
plot was reworked by Kent following Bridgeman and became one 
of the show-gardens of Europe as the century progressed. Kent 
cleared away the formal gardens and parterres around the house, cut 
out broad vistas looking over sinuous lakes to temples, monuments, 
statues, arches, bridges — objects that ‘enriched’ the landscape or 
relieved any monotony. Pope visited Lord Cobham every summer 
between 1725-1735 while Bridgeman and Kent were working here. 


Pope was working on his garden at Twickenham from around 
1720. This was further up the river from Chiswick, the country-seat 
of Lord Burlington. He had in a letter to William Broome dated 31st 
December, 1719!° spoken effusively about Twickenham — 'so very 
airy, and yet so warm, that you will think yourself in a sort of 
heaven, where the prospect is boundless.’ When he took over the 
land, there were, it is reported, hardly ten sticks. 

Large trees were planted, Tuscan porticoes and Ionic 
pilasters were introduced, an orangery, a garden house, a bowling 
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green and a grove created, an obelisk in memory of his mother, a 
shell temple, a vineyard and grotto with a spring incorporated into 
the planning of the garden.'! Pope believed that ‘All gardening is 
landscape painting’. !7 

Under Pope's direction, his gardener had worked wonders on 
his ‘acre of grass’ - his retirement home. In the use of light and 
shade, in the counter-pointing and the blurring of lines and 
boundanes, one is reminded of his early landscape poems. In those 
poems as we have seen these techniques had already been used so 
that the real shades off into the symbolic and the actual recalls the 
mythical. 

By ingeniously planting varied kinds of trees in irregular 
patterns, an uninterrupted vista was opened up to the horizon that 
inevitably included a large expanse of the sky. This offered a 
prospect of the entire stretch upto the river Thames. A little way 
from the house, the path led into a tunnelled grotto that entered 
under the London-Hampton turnpike road and emerged surprizingly 
onto the garden that continued on the other side. Pope had in 1713 
been taking painting lessons from his friend Charles Jervas (1675- 
1739, pupil of Godfrey Kneller) and had learnt to judge landscape 
and landscaping by the aesthetic standards of a painter. So he had 
been trained in techniques that could create certain effects. For 
example, lights and shades can be managed by ‘disposing the thick 
grove work, the thin, and the openings in proper manner’. Similarly, 
things can be distanced by ‘darkening them, and by narrowing the 
plantations more and more towards the end.’ 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 

To swell the Terras, or to sink the Grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 

But treat the Goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare; 

Let not each Beauty ev'ry where be spy‘d, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Bounds. 
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Epistle to Burlington, lines 47-56 

This ideal is brought to iife at Twickenham. Very different in 
purpose and conception was the laying out of a garden at Down 
Hall near Harlow in Essex, the estate of Matthew Prior. It was 
concerned with ‘squares, rounds, diagonals and planted Quincunces.’ 
This kind of landscaping on a more ostentatious scale is condemned 
at Timon's villa in The Epistle to Burlington lines 99-122. Just as 
we had been ‘seeing’ the landscape being created through his poetry, 
we now see his ‘poetry’, or his aesthetic sensibility being replicated 
in his own landscape garden. 

Pope looking into the future anticipated a further change in 
taste, where the countryside would appropriate the landscaped 
garden. 


Another age shall see the golden Ear 
Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann‘d, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 
Epistle to Burlington, lines 173-176 


His own much prized landscape garden was bought by Sir 
William Stanhope after Pope's death in 1744, and altered beyond all 
recognition. 

In the creation of the verbal landscape, Pope is in some 
senses a predecessor of William Wordsworth. In his aesthetic 
perceptions, his landscape poetry either foreshadows or reflects the 
work of painters. "The nearer the Poet approaches to the Painter, the 
more perfect he is; and the more perfect the Painter, the more he 
imitates the Poet.'!4 This is similar to Horace’s ut pictura poesis. 
Poetry corresponds to painting and painting corresponds to poetry 
and the visual and verbal complement each other. 
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Modernism in Indian English Poetry & 
P. Lal : The Influence of T. S. Eliot 


Subhas Sarkar 


Once Allen Ginsberg in a poetry reading session at Bombay 
in 1962 declared that “‘Indo-Anglian poetry is often imitative, 
derivative and literary, born of an idiom too polite and genteel” to 
be the appropriate vehicle of creative expression since there could 
never be an Indian English “like there is an American Negro 
English”. (R. Parthasarathy, in **Meeting Allen Ginsberg”, 
Miscellany; 11 May-August, 1962, p. 65). 


Ginsberg’s statement may serve as a precautionary note to 
Indian poets in English who might subscribe to the habit of 
writing poetry in English in India being “absurdly chained to an 
alien tongue” (“‘Homecoming”™, Ten Twentieth Century Indian 
Poets (O.U.P. 1975, Ed. R. Parthasarathy; p. 80). 


But it hardly affects those who write or have written poetry 
in English with all the honesty and sincerity or those who use 
English as a medium as they might have done in their own native 
tongue. Obviously, English is not used by these poets as the 
language of sophistication or as the language of a select few. It is 
true that Indian English poetry has suffered a great deal from the 
stigma of alienation of a foreign language imposed upon the people 
by alien rulers who wanted to perpetuate the Raj and use the 
language as an instrument of exploitation or hegemony of the 
privileged ruling class. In this context, some poets have made 
significant contributions towards making Indian poetry written in 
English very much Indian in theme, treatment and style. To this 
group belongs P. Lal, Nissim Ezekiel, R. Parthasarathy, Kamala 
Das and A. K. Ramanujam. One is reminded of D. H. Lawrence's 
significant remark : “All creative art must rise out of a specific soil 
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and flicker with a spirit of peace”. It has definitely to do with “an 
awareness even of the physical and human landscape that is India.” 
(Editorial of Quest 74 Contemporary Indian Poetry in English, by 
Saleem Peeradina, P-XV, 1972). 


P. Lal was ahead of others because in 1959, he along with 
Raghavendra Rao came to release their Kavita Manifesto (while 
issuing their anthology of Modern Indian English poetry) which 
launched a battle against the existing romantic tradition of writing 
poetry in English in India, once spear-headed by Sarojini Naidu 
and Sri Aurobindo. Rao, Lal's collaborator, was more assertive 
and impetuous and went to the length of saying that they (Sri 
Aurobindo and Sarojini Naidu) “used the English language, not as 
creators, but as manipulators” (in his introduction to P. Lal’s book 
of Poems, ‘The Parrots’ Death and Other Poems). 


Being a little more patient and considerate, Lal came out 
with the statement in December 1961 that ‘Sri Aurobindo happens 
to be our Milton, and Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu, Manmohan 
Ghose and Harindranath Chattopadhyay our Romantic singing 
brids. They provide sufficient provocation to experiment afresh, 
set new standards, preserve what is vital in the tradition and give 
a definition to the needs of the present.” 


Here P. Lal was in quest of a modernist approach in Indian 
English Poetry. May be he was too much critical of the earlier 
Romantic bias and the English hangover, but his reaction against 
overdose of sentimentality which affected even the poetry of the 
best of his predecessore, including Sri Aurobindo and Sarojini 
Naidu can be understood. As part of his modernist agenda, he 
asserted that “poetry must deal in concrete terms with concrete 
experience’ 4 (P. Lal, ‘The Crucial Departure’, in Contemporary 
Indian English Verse, Ed. by Chirantan Kulshrestha, Arnold 
Heinemann, p. 62). He rightly condemned all forms of imitation of 
the English Romantic poets, since he aimed at realistic poetry 
reflecting, poetically and pleasingly, the din and hubbub, the 
confusion and indecision, ‘the flashes of beauty and goodness of 
our age’ who can deny that the earlier Indian English poetry 
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starting from Derozio to Sarojini Naidu relied too much on the 
English Romantic poets, for that matter, the Pomantic poets of the 
Victorian period. If Sarojini Nasidu and Sri Aurobindo left the 
stamp of their own genius in their poetry, the shadow of the 
Romantic poets of the Nineteenth Century England haunted them 
even in their best exercises. 


But even P. Lal and his compatriots could hardly be free 
from this sort of imitation. In place of the English Romantic poets 
of the nineteenth Century, they chose to fall back on the poetry of 
W. B. Yeats and T. S. Eliot, especially the latter. But they all 
missed the basic idea of the great moder poet, T. S. Eliot, his idea 
of tradition, which makes us aware of the timeless and the temporal 
and of the timeless and the temporal together, of how the past 
regulates the present, as much as the present modifies the past or 
even leads to the future. In fact, they behaved like rebels who 
seldom cared to take into account the basic realities of the 
situation. However, in their quest for ‘new roots’, they make the 
contemporary writers realize the importance of English as the 
language in which ‘real Indian poetry’ could be written. P. Lal 
came to remark: ‘I should like to suggest that only in English can 
real Indian poetry be written.” It cannot be denied that all of us will 
have to concede the fact that the vitality of the English language 
and experience which inhere in us in the wake of the post colonial 
development in our society, especiallly urban society. Indian poets 
writing in English after the sixties of the last cnetury owe an 
inevitable debt to P. Lal for asserting the importance of English as 
the most suitable language of communication and for identification 
of true Indian motifs, responses and attitudes in poetry written in 
English, hardly bound by narrow regionalism. Indeed, modernism 
in Indian English poetry is very much rooted in this concrete and 
objective representation of the country’s national or universal ethos 
which English education has largely brought about in the urban 
milieu. Hence, P. Lal deserves to be recognized as the harbinger of 
modemism in Indian English poetry. For this P. Lal had to fall back 
entirely on T. S. Eliot who initiated modernism in English, 
American or even European Poetry. 
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P. Lal is greatly influenced by Eliot's urbanity and moral 
concern, although he is untouched by the great poet's ironical and 
critical attitude to life, or even by his unmitigated religiosity. He 
does not even look out for the inevitable squalor and horror of rban 
life as does the modernist Eliot. But his indebtedness to Eliot's 
modern verbal technique or wordcraft is simply overwhelming. He 
himself confesses this in his poem “‘T. S. Eliot”: 


You who taught us the use of words, 

The voice descanting in the air, 

Innocent love in the rose garden, and 

Black clouds gathering far distant, on 
Himavant; 

Like a spider casually spinning 

Parables or dewfall and atom dust. 


Lal’s deployment of Eliot's language and verse techniques 
could be traced in a number of his poems, such as “The Rose 
World’, ‘An Encounter with God in a Rose Garden’, ‘A Tourist 
Tankas’ and lot of other poetic creations. 


Perhaps through Lal, the impact of modernism and of T. S. 
Eliot on Indian English Poetry gained greater mileage. 


The impact of the great American poet Robert Frost and of 
the great Irish poet, W. B. Yeats can be felt in some of Lal's 
poems, but the influence is attitudinal rather than technical (unlike 
the influence of T. S. Eliot). In his unabashed use of certain 
expressions and images culled from Eliot's poems, Lal wants to 
employ the poet's technique of using some excerpts from other 
poets’ language as part of a liberal literary tradition. Who does not 
know of Eliot’s weakness for such expression as ‘Rose Garden’, 
‘Afternoon’ ‘Tea’, ‘Sunset’, ‘Conversation’ etc. in a number of his 
poems? P. Lal's poetic style is, however, pictorial, rhythmic and 
musical, although it suffers from an unwelcome passion for 
intellectual acrobatics. 

A comparative study of his poetry with that of some of his 
great contemporaries shows his striking originality. While Nissim 
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Ezekiel’s poetry is precise and analytical, Parthasarathy’s austere 
and terse, Kamala Das’s incisive and exploratory, P. Lal’s is 
elegant, economical and evocative. If he were not carried away by 
his occasional lapses into snobbery or yearning for sophistication, 
he could have been one of the most accomplished Indian poets 
writing in English. 


What strikes a reader of his poetry is that he hardly notices 
any perceptible change or development towards maturity of style 
in his writing over the years. Even poems written in his early 
years, such as, ‘A Song for Beauty’ or “The Simplest Love’ can 
compare well with some of his best in his later poetry. Take, for 
example, “A Song for Beauty’: 


If it were less beautiful, 

And my eyes did not catch beauty, 
if in the morning 

My eyes did not catch beauty, 

I would have peace 


It is evocative of powerful emotive experience and is 
couched in utterly simple and disciplined language, something that 
speaks of P. Lal’s eye for precision and modernism. In his fourth 
Book of poems, Draupadi and Jayadratha we have an excellent 
poem, “The Forest and the Fort’ in which there are effective and 
modern metaphors : 


And senseless, in storms, 
On nights like a knife 
the wind is a scalpel 
Stone chips and soft moss 
Rust off the iron gate commemorate 
the Raga of seasons. 
(‘The Forest and the Fort’) 


His poem ‘Syllables on the ground’ contain concrete, 
sensuous and utterly striking mages which have the touch of the 
cerebral and the modern : 
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Syllables of leaves on the ground, 
dropped from this Young tree, 
Consider the earth’s warm flesh 
Silently. 
Sucking her brown breasts, 
they cling by her soft side, 
distilling a primal love 
wonder-eyed. 


Some of the poems of Lal's third book of poems, Change, 
they said other Poems, such as “The Lecturer’, “To what far Land’ 
and ‘A Leaf’ and ‘T. S. Eliot’ are, beyond doubt, specimens of 
Lal’s modernist experiments in poetry which speak for his 
urbanity and poetic vigour. 


Lal, despite his imitation of T. S. Eliot, has attained his 
original poetic style, which has opened up a new world of modern 
Indian English Poetry, in which the later poets thrived by 
following the techniques and devices Lal employed in his poetry. 





Truth is Beauty 
Ujjal Kumar Majumdar 


Like Shelley, Rabindranath spoke of the eternal life 
encompassing every bit of joy and sorrow. Like Wordsworth, he 
laid stress on a profound awareness of the Omnipresent, the 
Omnipotent or the Omniscient, yearning for a simple life. But the 
evanescent visitation of the divine beauty in man with the utmost 
sensuousness also thrilled him, and here Keats ts the closest to 
him. Rabindranath’s poems from Chhabi O Gan and Kari O Kamal 
onwards bring to mind those of Keats in their sensitive detailing of 
man and Nature. These resemblances are not fortuitous, for he did 
read Keats during the 1890s while writing the poems included in 
Chitra and Chaitali. 


In a letter to Indira Devi on March 7, 1895, Rabindranath 
discusses his idea of beauty : 


Beauty, to me, is God incarnate, When my mind is not distracted 
and 1 can look minutely into the things around, a plateful of roses 
gives me the profound joy about which the Upanishads say : 
Etasyaeba miandasya-anyani bhutani matram-upajibanti. Only 
men have been able to understand this endlessly deep and 
religious feeling and that is why they can have the feel of the 
omnipresent beauty of woman. Only the other day I was reading 
Ananda Lahiri, a poem by Shankaracharya, where he sees the 
whole world in the form of a woman. The moon, the sun, the sky, 
the earth — everything is seen to be pervaded by the beauty of 
woman, and lastly, the whole poem has become a prayer, a 
spiritual outburst. 

The lyric of Saradamangal by Bihari Chakraborty is of that type. 
So is Shelley’s Epipsychidion. It gives me the same feeling when 
I read most of Keats's poems in which beauty directly touches the 
spirit — not the eyes or imagination. Then I can understand the 
exact meaning of beauty. When I am alone, 1 can distinctly feel its 
touch and I can well understand its living truth pervading eternal 
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space and time. | cannot make others understand even half of the 
half of what I myself can understand! 


In another letter to her on December 10, 1895. he writes : 


Recently, I am reading rather slowly a short biography of Keats 
whenever I can steal time from my writings and relaxation. Lest 
I finish it at one sitting I leave it after a short while so that I can 
take it up and go on reading it for a longer period, I enjoy it very 
much. Of all the English poets I have read, it is Keats with whom 
I have the strongest feeling of kinship. Perhaps there are greater 
poets, but there is no one more intimate. It is unfortunate that he 
did not live long and could not have the time to write much. His 
diction has got the most sincere signature of his real joy of living. 
His art and his mind are excellently tuned to the same pitch. 
Therefore, what he makes of his creative faculty has a profound 
relationship with his heart. 


Most of the modern poets like Tennyson and Swinburne have got 
a carved-out style in most of their poems. They have got their 
poetical craftsmanship and enough perception of beauty in their 
expression, but their styles are never the true signature of their 
inner self (anfaryami). In Tennyson's Maud, there are lyrical 
outbursts which are varied and full of heart-felt emotions, but still 
the sonnets of Mrs Browning are the most intimate and therefore 
true. If the unconscious artist in Tennyson writes some lines, the 
conscious artist in him paints over them with his own colourful 
brush and gradually covers up those spontaneously written lines. 
When we come to Keats, it is the deep and natural joy of his heart 
which sparkles through his craftmanship. That attracts me very 
much. Much of his writings are not wholly complete and, in most 
of them — from the first line to the last line — you can feel the lack 
of the final finish or climax. But they can be the most intimate 
companion of your heart which invariably feels fresh with this 
natural and beautiful style. I will give you this biography of Keats 
[Keats by Sidney Colvin, 1887, or Life of Keats by J. M. Rossetti, 
18877] when I return to Calcutta. His short and incomplete life is 
very pathetic. 
Rabindranath was particularly attracted to Keats's ““drowsy 


numbness”, the embalming effect of his “leafy luxury”. Poems 
such as Dole, Ekakini and Jagrata Swapna tend to emulate Keats's 
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diction and his favourite “bower setting’. Keats is the inspiration 
behind lines like Jalaprante kshubdka kshunna kampan rakhiya/ 
sajal charan chinha ankiya ankiya/sopane, sopane tire uthila 
rupasi/srasta keshabhaar pristhe pari gelo khasi.../chhayakhani 
raktapadatale/chyutabasner moto rahila pariya. This phase in 
Rabindranath’s poetry lasts till Swapna in Kalpana. Thereafter he 
changes his diction and rhythm in Kshanika. 


Keats has ceased to appeal to Rabindranath by the time he 
reached Naivedya, Utsoga, Gitanjali, Gitimalya and Gitali. He 
seldom returned to this sort of immediate sensuous experience. Yet, 
just as Keats, in Sleep and Poetry, tries to come out of the realm 
of Flora and Pan for “a nobler life/where I may find the agonies, 
the strife of human hearts”, Rabindranath, in Ebar Phirao Morey, 
longs to return to life’s tortures, agonies and suspicions. Keats died 
too young to develop this faculty to participate in the lives of 
others. The world wars helped Rabindranath to acquire a sense of 
eternal life. He was able to ponder the relationship between art and 
life, between his nirupama saundarya pratima (incomparable 
beauty) and dhrubatarakar satya (truth of the constant morning 
star); in other words “beauty is truth, truth beauty”. 


Rabindranath frequently quoted that line from the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, though he often reversed the order of the two key 
words. An article called Saundaryabodh (Sense of Beauty; 1906) 
included in Sahitya reads : 


A modern poet has said. Truth is beauty, beauty truth. Our white 
dressed goddess Saraswati sitting on the lotus is Truth and Beauty 
incarnate at the same time. The Upanishads, too, have said, 
Anandarupam-amritam jatbibhati. Whatever is expressed is the 
expression of her form of pleasure, her form of the delicious 
ambrosia. From the dust under our feet to the stars in the heaven, 
everything is Truth and at the same time Beauty. The purpose of 
literature is to enjoy this delectable and wholesome form and to 
express the pleasure arising out of it. 
It was the reflection of the artist’s own feelings that 
Rabindranath admired most in Keats’s art and he moulded his own 
views on art and literature accordingly. He repeatedly mentions 
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Keats while discoursing on the true spirit of art, particularly in his 
correspondence with Lokendranath Palit (1892). In Kabir Kaifat 
(An Explanation from a Poet), Rabindranath misquotes the Beauty- 
Truth formulations relating it to Ananda, which includes not only 
pleasure but pain. Ananda becomes Truth as well as Beauty, that 
is, the profound joy the artist feels. It is the ‘music’ of the total 
existence. In Tathya O Satya (Fact and Truth; 1924), Rabindranath 
quotes two lines from the Ode on a Grecian Urn : “Thou silent 
form dost tease us out of thought/As doth eternity”. He comments 
that the urn lifts us above itself, connecting us with the universal. 
A work of art gives us a taste of eternity. 


In Sahityarup (Form of Literature; 1928), Rabindranath 
pronounces the Ode to Autumn a work of art not because of its 
weighty theme but because of its chiselled form, created by the 
poet's elation at living with nature. Towards the end he quotes from 
the Ode to a Nightingale the passage beginning “Here where men 
sit and hear each other groan”. He disagrees with Apurba Kumar 
Chanda that it is not the ‘intensity’ of these lines which constitutes 
the poetry. According to Rabindranath, they only give us a picture 
of a decaying life. The reader is moved by the way this is done, 
which of course includes intensity and brings out the Truth or 
Beauty of life. Awareness of the life’s sufferings and, by 
implication, our own existence (Asmitasuchak), can result in 
pleasure. Truth intensely felt by heart, mind and intellect (Arida, 
manisha, manasa) is beauty. Thus Rabindranath’s own aesthetics 
of pleasure is derived largely through Keats's. 


Rabindranath did not abandon Keats altogether. In Mahua 
and Banabani the subtle differences among our tropical seasons are 
savoured through the “industrious ear™ assiduously cultivated by 
Keats. Rabindranath’s reflections on the pangs of love take a 
Keatsian turn. He rises to the world of beauty on the wings of a 
bird which is surely similar to Keats’s Nightingale : 

The winds of song brush away the near to the distant 

And the distant comes back through the winds into the inner 

core of the heart. 
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Oh, I am a bird, bond-free, 

You fill my sky with the mirage of your songs. 

Now I can feel the magic in my bond. 

The figures carve out of the string of your lyre. 

Oh my distant, the music makes me free 

And tunes up your unheard melodies. (The Captive) 

There can be little doubt that Rabindranath felt most 
comfortable in Keats's company. It is not without significance that 
the last time he misquotes “Beauty is Truth” is in an article, 
Sahityer Swarup (“The Real Face of Literature : 1938."), in which 
the truth of form is asserted to be superior to that of facts. 


Reprinted from The Statesman, November 17, 1995. 





Translating Rabindranath Tagore’s Verse 


Fakrul Alam 


A little over two years ago, I started to translate 
Rabindranath Tagore's Bengali songs. When I had rendered almost 
fifty of them into English, it occurred to me that I could also 
attempt English versions of his poems. By now I have done around 
fifty of these. One of Tagore's best critics, Buddhadev Bose, has 
said in his important book of essays about modern Bengali 
literature, An Acre of Green Grass, that to do justice to Tagore’s 
verse and to introduce the world to the range and richness of his 
achievement as a poet, no less than 500 of his many thousands of 
poems should be translated (20). If this number is accepted as a 
goal for a translator of Tagore, I have only come one-fifth of the 
way at this point of time. Nevertheless, I have already done enough 
work not only to experience the joys of translating this great poet's 
verse but also to appreciate the difficulties of presenting him in 
English. I have also been trying to understand why Tagore’s own 
early English prose translations created such a sensation once upon 
a time and why the later translations failed so miserably. Inevitably, 
I have also been thinking about the many different translations that 
have been coming out over the years. Appraising the many different 
versions of Tagore's poems now in print, and looking at the stated 
goals of the more successful translators, I have been drawn to a 
consideration of the successes and failures of the translation 
strategies adopted by the leading translators. When the invitation to 
present a paper to this conference, so aptly titled "Creation and 
Reflection : South Asian Creative and Academic Writing”, came 
my way, I felt that I had to take the opportunity to present this paper 
to take stock, as it were, of my work in progress, and to discuss the 
pleasures and pitfalls of translating Tagore with a learned audience. 
What follows then is an attempt to explain why I have been drawn 
to translating him and to evaluate the translations done by Tagore 
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himself and others who have done exemplary work in the area. I 
would also like to share a few of my translations of his poems with 
you. 


Why did I choose to translate Tagore's verse? I have never 
written poetry, and had no previous experience of translating verse 
when approximately five years ago I surprised myself, as well as 
friends and acquaintances, by embarking on a translation of 
selected poems of the major Bengali poet Jibanananda Das. The 
outcome was a volume of translations that was published in 1999. 
If the response of colleagues and friends, and reviews and sales 
figures are to be believed, this volume was not totally unwarranted. 
Moreover, I had enjoyed the whole process of translating Das's 
poems and compiling a book out of the translations. No doubt too 
the encouraging words I had heard got into my head to an extent. 
Having published my versions of Das's poems, I must have felt a 
bit like my favourite novelist, Herman Melville, who, after having 
completed Moby-Dick had confided to Hawthorne in a famous 
letter, “Lord, when shall we be done growing? As long as we have 
anything more to do, we have done nothing. So, now, let us add 
Moby Dick to our blessing, and step from that. Leviathan is not the 
biggest fish; — I have heard of Krakens" (Norton Moby-Dick, 567). 
In other words, having seen into print a book of translations of a 
poet who is arguably the most important Bengali poet after Tagore, 
| had made myself believe that I was ready to take on the greatest 
Bengali poet of all times. From Jibananda Das to Rabindranath 
Tagore — the step of had taken seemed logical and inevitable. 


Nevertheless, I hope | am not giving you the impression that 
it was all-consuming vanity and inordinate ambition that has led 
me to my current project. Translating Das's verse allowed me to 
experience the delight of translating verse and I have found myself 
addicted to this activity. Which is to say, I translate verse chiefly 
because of the intellectual and aesthetic pleasure it gives me. Of 
course, like all practitioners of the craft I am fully aware of the 
daunting nature of the translator's task. As the great Indian poet- 
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translator A. K. Ramunajan puts it, quoting Marvell, the 
translator's task is "more often than not...'begotten by despair upon 
impossibility" (Quoted by Dharwadker, 116). But really, the chief 
attraction that translating has for most amateur translators of verse 
such as myself is what Yeats had described so memorably in one 
poem as "the fascination of what's difficult". Finally, I have found 
translating verse compelling because of the feeling it gives me of 
being close to the act of creation. | am fully aware of Dryden's 
view that the best translator of poetry is a poet, but I have taken 
heart from Charles Tomlinson's comment that while "great poets 
have often been great translators...the safest minimum prescription 
is that the translator of poetry must be a poet so long as he is 
engaged in that act and art" (Tomlinson, xi). 


There is one other statement I have to make before I turn to 
reasons for translating Tagore that have nothing to do with me. 
Translating Tagore's verse is for me a way of re-rooting myself in 
my own literary tradition. I had studied in an English medium 
school where Bengali was hardly taught at all and had immersed 
myself almost exclusively in English literature during my student 
years. Also, as a teacher of English literature I have been 
preoccupied with the English literary tradition for almost three 
decades now. In short, I have scanted Bengali literature for a long, 
long time. Translating Jibanananda Das and Rabindranath Tagore 
has thus been for me a way of getting back to the wellspring of 
modern Bengali poetry. Becoming intimate with poets as 
overwhelming as Das and Tagore has been immensely rewarding 
for me while rendering their verse into English is my way of 
paying my dues to their greatness. 


However, I must stress that I have felt myself drawn to 
translating Tagore due to non-personal reasons too. To put it 
somewhat differently, I have begun rendering his verse into 
English because like all Tagore lovers I believe that there is ample 
scope for bringing out a fully representative collection of his verse. 
Although he had translated many of his own poems, and although 
many others have attempted English versions of his poems, much 
of his verse still remains untranslated, and many of the translations 
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done by the poet himself and others are unsatisfactory. Certainly, 
no extant volume of translation, whether by him cr someone else, 
does anything more than hint at the extent of his achievement as 
a poet. | now therefore turn to his own English translations and 
some of the best English versions done by other translators that are 
now in print to advance my case that there is still scope for fresh 
attempts to translate Tagore's verse. 


Il 


The story of the publication of the English version of the 
Gitanjali (or song-offerings) is quite well known. Tagore was 
about fifty years old in 1911 when he fell ill just as he was about 
to visit England. As a consequence, the trip was delayed. In 
convalescence, Tagore did not feel strong enough to compose 
anything new, but thought he had just about enough in him to 
translate some of the lyrics he had written recently. In a way, too, 
he was reacting to the translations done by his Bengali admirers in 
England. He probably considered them not good enough; in all 
likelihood, he felt rendering his poems into English was something 
he should himself take up. 


When Tagore finally sailed, he resumed the task of 
translating his verse on shipboard. By the time he landed in 
England he had thus produced a sizable number of prose versions 
of some of the poems he had published in the Bengali Gitanjali 
and a few more from other recent collections of verse. In London, 
the English painter Sir William Rothenstein became enthusiastic 
about the translations and decided to introduce Tagore to the 
English literati. On 30 June 1912, Rabindranath read the 
translations to a select group of people that included, among 
others, Ezra Pound and W. B. Yeats. The response was 
overwhelming and the English Gitanjali was published soon after, 
first in a limited edition by the India Society, and later by 
Macmillan. The rest, as they say, is history, for Tagore’s book 
received wild praise and within a year’s times the Nobel Prize. No 
doubt because the response to the English Gitanjali was so 
overwhelming, he published in quick succession The Gardener 
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(1913), The Crescent Moon (1913), Fruit-Gathering (1916), and 
Lover's Gifts and Crossing (1918). These were collections based 
on selections of his poems into Bengali that he had rendered into 
English prose and that he had given a veneer of poetry. These 
books were accompanied by translations of his plays, short stories, 
epigrams, an autobiography, and publication of some of his 
lectures. In 1922, Macmillan published Poems from Tagore, an 
anthology of poems and songs, and in 1936 the same publisher 
came out with Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranath 
Tagore. But instead of making him more popular, Tagore's 
reputation as a poet in England seemed to suffer with every new 
volume of the verse that he published after Gitanjali. What, 
exactly, had happened? Why did the Gitanjali translations meet 
with such praise and why did his subsequent translations fail to 
interest the reading public in England and America? 


As I have indicated earlier, the English Gitanjali was 
conceived in leisure. The evidence suggests also that it was a 
volume that had the benefit of poetic inspiration. As Tagore 
explains this in a letter, "I simply felt an urge to recapture through 
the medium of another language the feelings and sentiments which 
had created such a feast of joy" while composing the Bengali 
Gitanjali poems (Quoted by Das, 11). No wonder Buddhadeva 
Bose has called the English version of the book “a miracle of 
translation”, the miracle being “not that so much has survived", but 
that "the poems are re-born in the process, [and] the flowers bloom 
anew on a foreign soil" (An Acre of Green Grass. 15). Bose even 
finds " moments when the translation surpasses the original", and 
notes the advantages to be derived when a great poet who also has 
a good command over the target language sets about to translate 
his own verse, for he has the license to take liberties denied to 
other translators. 


Nevertheless, Bose finds the English Gitanjali wanting in 
crucial respects. For one thing, the translated versions are not 
poems and lack the lyrical qualities of the original that comes from 
arrangement of sounds, lines, and stanzas in an intricate pattern. 
That is to say, the English collection lacks the music of the original. 
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Also, its images are occasionally too flowery and there are quite a 
few poeticisms. On the other hand, they have become, inevitably, 
more prosaic in the prose versions. One can add also that Tagore 
uses for his prose versions a formal, artificial kind of English that 
has its own soothing cadences, but that is at a remove from spoken 
English, unlike the original poems which are quite idiomatic and 
light in movement. 


On the whole though, the English Gitanjali was an 
astonishing performance from a man who had written only a 
couple of years after the book had been translated: "That I cannot 
write in English is such a patent fact that I never had even the 
vanity to feel ashamed of it" (Quoted by Das, 10). This, 
unfortunately was not the case with the translations that followed. 
Conceived and executed in haste, the subsequent volumes of 
translations seemed also tailored to perpetuate the image of Tagore 
as a seer and a mystic poet, even though this was only one aspect 
of the man. Edward Thompson, a Tagore admirer and perhaps the 
first Englishman to have translated him from Bengali, and the 
author of Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist, also noted 
that the poet had "avoided his boldest, strongest poems or watered 
[them] down to prettiness,” (quoted in Kabi Rabindranath, p. 120). 
Also, poem after poem appeared to be written in the same style. 
Therefore any reader of these volumes could be forgiven for 
thinking that Tagore the poet lacked variety and invention, both in 
theme and technique. 


Moreover, although the artificial prose cadences of the 
English Gitanjali seemed comforting in war-torn, Edwardian 
England, to the next generation of readers suddenly being exposed 
to modernist verse, Tagore's efforts appeared antiquated. The 
language, like the subject matter, is far removed from everyday 
life. As everyone knows, Yeats had once championed Tagore 
whole-heartedly and had written eloquently in the Introduction to 
the English Gitanjali how stirred he was by the translations. As the 
Irish poet put it: "1 have carried the manuscripts of these 
translations about with me for days, reading it in railway trains, or 
on the top of omnibuses and in restaurants, and I have often had 
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to close it lest some stranger would see how much it moved me” 
(English Writings, 39). But by 1935 Yeats was registering his 
dismay at the later Tagore publications by dismissing the contents 
as “sentimental rubbish” and by declaring: ““Tagore knows no 
English...no Indian knows English. Nobody can write with music 
and style in a language not learned in childhood and since then the 
language of his thought" (Quoted by Bose in Kabi Rabindranath, 
119). In short, and as even Bose, the most acute of the critics who 
have assessed Tagore’s English works has observed, the books that 
followed the English Gitanjali were "wrong books, wrongly 
served" (An Acre of Green Grass, 19) 


There were other problems with the translations Tagore did 
that would not be apparent to anyone who did not know the 
original Bengali versions. Tagore condensed many of the poems in 
translating them. Some of them were no more than paraphrases of 
the original. Often they were needlessly truncated, making them 
appear disjointed and confused. An example of the way Tagore's 
poems shrank quantitatively and qualitatively in his translations 
can be given through the fate of the beautiful poem "“Chouddosha 
Shal" ("The Year 1400"), written on the coming of the Bengali new 
year. Here it is in his translated form as published in The Gardener 
collection : 


Who are you reader, reading my poems an hundred years hence? 

I cannot send you one single flower from this wealth of the 
spring, one single streak of gold from yonder clouds. 

Open your doors and look abroad. 

From your blossoming garden gather fragrant memories of 
the vanished flowers of an hundred years before. 

In the joy of your heart may you feel the living joy that sang 
one spring morning, sending its glad voice across an hundred 
years. 

(The English Writings, Vol. 1, 125) 
And here is the poem as I have translated it, as faithful to the 
original Bengali poem as I could make it to be : 
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A Hundred Years from Now! 

A hundred years from now 

Who could you be 

Reading my poem cunously 

A hundred years from now! 

How can I transmit to you who are so far away 
A bit of the joy I feel this day, 

At this new spring dawn, 

The beauty of flowers this day 

Of song birds that keep chirping away 
Of the crimson glow of the setting sun. 
How can I lave them all with my love, 
And hope you will make them your own 
A hundred years from now? 


However, if you keep your southern door ajar, 
Sit by your window and look afar 

View the horizon stretch endlessly 

And imagine this possibility— 

That one day a hundred years from now, 
Excitement from some heaven above could flow 
Could strike your inmost heart and make it glow, 
That on a bright spring day 

When you were feeling restless and carefree— 
Suddenly, 

There could blow with the southern breeze, 
Impatient and eager to please, 

Flying on restless wings, 

Full of pollen and the scent of flowers, 

And of what youth desires, 

An impulse from me that could make your soul sway. 
At a time a hundred years away! 

A soul carried away by the tunes 

Overwhelmed by the flowers on display, 

Had then burst into poetry, 

Lovingly, 

A hundred years from now! 
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A hundred years from now 

Who will that new poet be 

Singing in your festivals merrily? 

I send him my spring greetings— 

Hoping he will make them his own 

Let my spring song resound in your spring day 
For a while let my tune stay— 


In the fluttering of your soul, the humming of bees, 
And murmuring in leaves, 
A hundred years from now! 


As the famous Bengali poet-critic Buddhadeva Bose 
remarks, the translations published after Gitanjali can only pain 
anyone who knows the Bengali poem and make him or her 
wonder: **Why did he [Tagore] do these translations? And even if 
he did them, why did he publish them?” And what Thompson 
observes about one of the translations—‘‘an insult to the 
original’*—could be applied to many of the other translations 
(quoted in Kabi Rabindranath, 114). Sisir Kumar Das, the editor 
of the three volume The English Writings of Rabindranath Tagores 
makes one further observation that is relevant. “What escaped 
Tagore’s notice in the uninterrupted flow of production of his works 
in English was not only the growing monotony of style and diction 
of the translations but also the unimaginative selections and 
arrangements” (23). 

In fact, anyone who is familiar with Tagore’s work as a poet 
will know that far from being monotonous, he was a poet of 
endless variety and a tireless experimenter who tned anything and 
everything in verse. Every volume of his poetry is unique and 
whether in form or content he kept developing till the end of his 
very long poetic career and extremely productive life. He wrote 
fairly long poems and very short ones; he was, above all, a lyric 
poet, but also composed dramatic verse, narrative verse, nonsense 
poems, patriotic verse, and verse for children. Far from being a 
mystical, other worldly poet, he wrote about love, about the lot of 
women and ordinary people, poetry itself, history, life, death, and 
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the seasons. Whether thematically or stylistically, he seemed to 
dread repeating himself. By giving the impression in his English 
verse of lack of variety, he was therefore misrepresenting his work 
in the worst possible manner. 


Tagore himself seemed to have realized by 1921 that he had 
done himself considerable disservice by rushing into print and by 
his poor choice of poems. In a letter sent to Thompson that year he 
thus confessed: "Like a coward, I avoided all complexities in my 
translations; as a result they have become emaciated”. And again: 
“To hide the gaps in my translations, the cracks in them, I gave 
them some pretty designs to give them the semblance of wholeness” 
(Quoted in Kabi Rabindranath, 124). In another letter to the 
Bengali poet Amiya Chakravarti, Tagore wrote: “I have done great 
injustice to the translations.... | could be so careless and insolent 
simply because they were my own writings” (Quoted by Das, 220). 
But the damage to his reputation had been done, and it needed only 
the publication of The Collected Poems and Plays in 1936 to 
tarnish Tagore’s reputation in England and America for generations. 
Not only were many of the translations insipid and monotonous in 
style as well as content, the volume in no way contained his 
collected poems, and was not even close to being representative of 
his wide range. Moreover, all the poems and plays in the collection 
were not translated by him. What is also depressing about the 
volume is that it gives the impression that he was an English poet. 
Was it any wonder then that his reputation as a banal and 
repetitious poet was sealed with it? Was it any wonder too that 
anyone who knew Tagore's poems in Bengali yearned for newer 
translations? 


IV 


Both Buddhadeva Bose in his many essays in English and 
Bengali on Tagore's poetry and their English versions and Sisir 
Kumar Bose in his Introduction to the three volume The English 
Writings of Rabindranath Tagore have noted with dismay that it 
was Tagore's misfortune to have translated his own poems into 
English and not to have them done by someone whose mother 
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tongue was English. Writing in Bengali in 1980, Bose noted that 
ull that time Tagore remained the greatest translator of his own 
verse. He looked forward to the day when a proper selection of his 
verse would be published by someone whose mother tongue was 
English and who was a poet, someone say with the ability of Roy 
Campbell or Michael Hamburger (Kabi Rabindranath, 120, 127- 
8, 131). Das notes ruefully that “we do not know of any other 
writer of his stature in any one of the European literatures who 
would think of translating his own work into another language” 
(18). The implication here too is that native English speakers 
should be translating Tagore for really solid translations. 


In the event, William Radice’s 1985 book, Rabindranath 
Tagore: Selected Poems, appeared to meet the longings of Tagore 
experts such as Bose and Das. And there can be little doubt that 
Radice's is one of the most sustained and successful attempts by 
someone who is not a Bengali to render the poet's verse into 
English. A volume in the prestigious Penguin Modern Classics 
series, it is an important undertaking. In his very thoughtful 
Introduction to his translations, Radice states that he had tried to be 
faithful to the spirit of Tagore’s verse and had chosen poems that 
would represent his entire career and that would reflect his formal 
inventiveness. A poet himself, he obviously enjoyed recreating the 
Bengali verse forms Tagore used in English. It must be said too that 
Radice is a skillful translator and that his devotion to the Bengali 
poet inspired him in his verse renderings. 


In his Introduction, Radice admits to not translating Tagore's 
songs because of his belief that one cannot translate them. He also 
informs us that he left the final volume of verse, Sesh Lekha (Last 
Writings), alone because he feels that in their “bewilderment, 
bafflement and incomprehension” they are untranslatable. In all, 
Radice translated 48 poems in his book, a number that indicates 
clearly that his selections can hardly represent Tagore in any way. 
Two years ago, Radice brought out Particles, Jottings, Sparks: The 
Collected Brief Poems of Rabindranath Tagore to present in 
English the Bengali poet's mastery of verse forms that are pithy, 
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aphoristic, and only a few lines long. It is a volume that further 
consolidates Radice's reputation as £ translator of Tagore but the 
new book also shows, inadvertently, how unrepresentative the 
earlier one was! 


Indeed, Radice’'s decision to not translate the songs is a 
quirky one. Tagore has written over two thousand of them and they 
include some of his best work in the lyrical mode. We can remind 
ourselves here that the Gitanjali poems are all songs and Tagore 
did manage to translate them quite successfully, albeit in prose 
versions. Also, he himself predicted accurately that they would be 
his most loved compositions in Bengali. Not to have translated 
them therefore meant that Radice had opted to not represent 
Tagore at his best. 


In his Introduction to his book of translations, Radice 
attempts to demonstrate the limitations of Tagore’s "free" 
translation of his poems by reproducing a famous song the Indian 
poet has rendered into English. Radice then goes on to offer his 
own version of the first stanza to make his point about the 
"untranslability” of the songs. Here is the first stanza of the song 
as translated by the Bengali poet himself : 


The tame bird was in a cage, the free bird was in the forest. 

They met when the time came, it was a decree of fate. 

The free bird cries, *O my love, let us fly to the wood.” 

The cage bird whispers, “Come hither, let us both live in the cage.” 
Says the free bird, “Among bars, where is there room to spread 
one's wings?” 

“Alas” cries the cage bird, “I should not know where to sit perched 
in the sky.” (English Writings, 85) 


Radice comments that while Tagore’s translation **is not badly 
inaccurate,”’ it is “unsatisfactory” because of way the poet departs 
from the original — at one point even omitting an entire stanza — and 
because of the translated version's stylistic infelicities and 
unidiomatic expressions. Radice then goes on to offer his own 
version of the first stanza : 
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There was a caged bird in a golden cage, there was a forest bird in 
the forest. 

Somehow the two came together, there was something in the mind 
of Fate. 

The forest bird says, “‘Caged bird, friend, let us go off together to 
the forest.” 

The caged bird says, “‘Forest bird, come, let us stay alone in the 
cage.” 

The forest bird says. “‘No, I will not let myself be fettered.” 

The caged bird says, “Alas, how can I go outside into the forest?” 

(Radice, 32) 

Radice claims that he could have improved on this translation, 

introducing rhyme or half-rhyme and adding a note on the 

symbolic elements of these lines, but that,ultimately, “none of this 

would help, since no translation could reproduce “the melody” of 

the original (32) 

I believe, however, that all the music need not be lost in an 
English version of the songs, or for that matter, all the other poems 
ofTagore. Moreover, I am convinced that one can attempt to stay 
fairly close to the form and the verse movement of the original 
without straying far from everyday English. I hope that the version 
of the opening stanza that I have produced will illustrate my point : 
A captive bird in a gilded cage lay, 

A free bird in the forest, 

Fate decreed they would meet one day— 

Was God setting up a test? 

The free bird said: “dear captive bird, 

Let us two to the forest fly.” 

“Free bird, let us peacefully to the cage,” 

Was the captive bird's reply. 

The free bird said emphatically, 

“I'll never give up my freedom.” 

The captive bird said ruefully, 

“How can I in the forest be at home!” 

Hopefully, the examples I have given prove that Radice's decision 
not to translate the songs has made his selections less valuable. 
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Also, because he concentrates on poems that illustrate Tagore's 
concept of jiban-debata (a sort of Immanent Will that moves in 
mysterious ways and unites our existence), he tends to give a 
lopsided view of Tagore’s thematic range. In sum, it must be said 
that since he has translated less than fifty of the poems, his 
selection leaves a lot to be desired, despite his creditable 
performance as a translator. Radice’s Selected Poems is thus still 
a long way from answering Buddhadeva Bose’s call for a new 
volume of translations that will represent the riches of Tagore’s 
verse. 


What Bose or Das did not even contemplate when scanning 
the horizon for a western poet who would be translating Tagore 
was the possibility that poetically inclined Bengalis who were 
completely fluent in English and used it regularly for writing and 
speaking would one day turn to translating Tagore’s poems into 
English. Would a truly bilingual writer's translations make a 
difference? The work of Ketaki Kushari Dyson, an Indian scholar, 
critic, poet, and linguist who has been living in England for a few 
decades and who has translated a large number of Tagore’s poems 
suggests that it could. Her 1992 collection titled, J Won't Let You 
Go : Selected Poems is a much more comprehensive effort than 
Radice’s in representing Tagore’s verse in English.. As she puts it 
in her long and very helpful Introduction : 

My aim has been to put together a substantial selection which can 

give readers an idea of the quality of his poetry, showing them 

what a varied and exciting poet he is, how relevant to our times, 
and where there may be a sufficient inter-resonance between his 
poems to produce a cumulative effect, conveying something of his 
total personality, his recurrent and obsessive images, and 
something, too, of his craftsmanship (Dyson, 37). 
That Dyson has succeeded to a large extent in her endeavours can 
be seen from the fact that her book of translations was reprinted 
nine times in India alone by 1999. Certainly, here is enough of 
Tagore to give contemporary readers at least some idea of the 
range and variety of his achievement as a poet. Starting with poems 
wrision by the seety cone. year oid Tagore and einai apnea ye 
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last poem he dictated from his deathbed in 1941, Dyson includes 
poems from every phase of his career. Here zre 11 7 of his poems 
and 24 of the songs in translations that are, at the least, competent 
and faithful to the original as far as the meaning and the movement 
of thought is concerned. 


Nevertheless, Dyson has not translated many of Tagore’s 
most famous poems in her collection. In her Introduction she 
claims that some of Tagore’s poems are simply “untranslatable”’ 
and that she has spared herself “unnecessary struggles with 
structures that refuse reincarnation” (Dyson, 41). I wonder if this 
is why she left out, for example, one of Tagore’s best-loved poems, 
“Nirjharer Swapnabhanga” (“The Fountain’s Awakening” in my 
translation — see appendix). This is an exuberant poem that his best 
biographer in English, Krishna Kripalini, has described as the 
composition that “may be said to mark symbolically the beginning 
of his adult career as a poet” (Kripalini, 107). For this reason alone 
the poem, I am sure, should inaugurate any collection of Tagore’s 
verse. Is it also why she has not chosen to translate, “Chodosho 
Shaal” (“The Year 1400”, the celebrated poem written 
commemorating the Bengali new year that is recited endlessly in 
Bengal on that occasion and that I have translated above? True, the 
150 or so poems Dyson has chosen does give a good idea of 
Tagore’s achievement as a poet, but surely there are a lot more 
outstanding poems that need to be translated into English. And 1 
wonder if it is right for a translator to conclude that any poem is 
untranslatable. Surely, she or he must believe that all poems are 
translatable, although every translator will inevitably conclude that 
some poems are more easily translatable than others and will read 
better in the target language than others. 


But there is another aspect of Dyson’s book that I have some 
reservation about. In her bid to remain true to both the form and 
content of the poems she occasionally lapses into what strikes me 
as ungainly phrasing and awkward lines. For example, in her 
translation of the famous poem, “Chhabi” (“The Portrait”) where 
the older Tagore expresses his anguish at the portrait of a sister-in- 
law with whom he was very intimate and who had committed 
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suicide when he was still a young man, we come across the 
following stanza. 


In the midst of the ever-restJess why are you so calm? 
O you without a path, 
Find a travelling companion! 
Must you, night and day, 
Be amongst all and still be so far away, 
Forever fastened to fixity’s inner niche? 
Why, this dust that lifts 
The grey end of its cloth 
And wind-blown, runs amuck, 
In Baishakh strips the widowed earth of jewels, 
decks the anchoress in saffron attire, 
` in spring’s coupling-dawns 
covers her limb with the tracery of patterns: 
even this dust is real, alas, 
like this grass, 
almost hidden under the feet of the universe. 
Because they are mutable, they are real. 
You are immutable, you are a picture. 
You are just a picture. 
(Dyson, 133-34) 
Anyone who compares these lines with the stanza in the original 
will be impressed with Dyson's fidelity to the structure and content 
of the original. But isn’t a line such as “ever fastened to fixity's 
inner niche” too far removed from everyday speech? Or does the 
phrase “spring’s coupling-dawn”™ make much sense in English? 


I have tried translating this beautiful poem, although it is 
exceptionally difficult to render into English because of the 
intensity of the emotions and the obscurity of a few of the phrases. 
But here is the same stanza in my rendering : 

When everything is in constant motion; why do you alone stay 
still? 

Why through night and day 
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In the midst of all do you stay apart? 

Why do only you remain in your sanctum of sti'Iness? 
The wind blows the dust 

Lifting it over the portrait’s gray frame 
Scattering it in all directions. 

In Boishakh the wind gusts 

Stripping widowed earth of its covers, 

Refitting the anchoress in saffron robes, 

Daubing her feet with floral patterns — 

In the rendezvous of lovers at the dawn of spring! 
Alas, this dust is also real, 

As real as the grass, 

Stirring at the feet of the universe. 

Stirring, they affirm their existence. 

Only you stay still, frozen in a frame. 

Only you remain a portrait, and nothing more. 


l have not yet finished with the version and hope to improve it a 
bit more, but hopefully it is not too awkward as it is and I do 
believe it is quite close to the original. 


There is one other problem that I find with Dyson’s versions 
of Tagore’s poems that I would now like to illustrate by quoting 
from the opening stanzas of her version of “‘Balaka” (A Flight of 
Geese), another difficult but compelling poem : 


Glimmering in evening's colours, Jhelum’s curved stream 
Faded in the dark, like a sheathed 
Curved sword. 
The day ebbed. Night, in full flood, 
Rushed in, star-flowers afloat in its dark waters. 
In the darkened valley 
Deodars stood in rows. 
Creation, it seemed, had something to say in its sleep, 
But couldn't speak clearly: 
Clumps of inarticulate sound moaned in the dark, 


Suddenly that instant I heard 
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A sound's lightning-flash in the evening sky: 
It darted across the tract of empty space, 
Then receded — further, further — till it died. 
Wild birds, 
How your wings drunk on the wine 
Of violent gales raised billows of surprise 
And merriment’s loud laughter in the sky! 
That sumptuous whoosh — it was 
A sonorous nymph of the heavens swishing across, 
Disturbing stillness seated in meditation. 
They quivered with excitement — 
the mountains sunk in darkness, 
the deodar-glen. 
(Dyson, 136-37) 


Comparing these stanzas with the original, I find, once again, that 
Dyson has stayed remarkably close to the movement of thought 
and the formal arrangements of the original. But while her fidelity 
to the sense cannot be faulted, I cannot help but noticing, once 
again, that lines such as “That sumptuous whoosh — it was/a 
sonorous nymph of the heavens swishing across” sound awkward 
and seem at a remove from English speech. But the point I want 
to make here now is how Dyson is too sparing inher use of rhyme 
throughout her translations, even though she claimed in her 
Introduction that one of her goals was “to create a parallel or 
corresponding poetic structure” in English “using the various sonic 
devices” available in the language (Dyson, 41). The point is an 
important one because in Bengali the poem I am highlighting is 
particularly rich in rhyme and other sound patterns. This is how the 
poem sounds in my version : 


At a bend, the Jhelum glimmered in the late evening glow, 
And then dimmed, like a curved sword, 

Flashing and disappearing into its scabbard. 

At ebb of day, when the evening tide was in full flow, 
Flower-like stars floated in with the dark stream; 
Underneath mountain peaks, 
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Deodar trees were lined up in rows; 

It seemed that creation would speak in a dream 
But failing to do so was in distress — 

Unuttered syllables moaning in darkness. 


Suddenly, 

I heard in the evening sky, 

Lightning flash in the open expanse 

And then dart into the distance. 

O flock of geese flying by, 

Intoxicated by the storm, your wings 
Flapped in gales of delight, 

Arousing waves of wonder across the sky! 


They flew away, wings fluttering, 

Like celestial nymphs interrupting? 
The trance of some sage rapt in silence, 
And thrilled in passing, 

Dark mountain ranges 

And deodar rows. 


Unlike Dyson, I have made no attempt to recreate the poem as it 
appears on the page in Bengali and I am sure that her version has 
the advantage as far as accuracy of meaning is concerned, but I 
hope mine has gained over it in terms of music and in being more 
flowing. 


But Dyson's collection has certainly shown the way to me 
and all other subsequent translators wanting to represent 
Rabindranath Tagore in his amazing variety and in allowing its 
readers to glimpse the development of the poet’s mind over the 
years. Her collection is exemplary too because of its excellent 
Introduction, detailed notes, and useful glossary. All in all, it is the 
most complete representation of Tagore’s achievement as a poet in 
print at this moment. 

The third of recent translations of Tagore I would like to 
discuss is Joe Winter's The Gitanjali of Rabindranath Tagore 
(1998). In his Introduction to the volume Winter declares that his 
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aim is to render the poems as they “appear on the Bengali page, 
each musically, intellectually and spiritually of a piecc.” (Winter, 
9). He is quite critical of the English Gitanjali. As far as he is 
concerned, “in re-presenting the original it also hid it” (9). Winter 
quotes Edward Thompson's observation that “the poems were 
written to be sung; but they must sing themselves” (23). He 
indicates that he intends to make the poems as musical as he could 
make them to be in English. Crucial to his effort is the use of 
rhyme and meter. 


To see how effective Winter is in his effort to restore the 
poetry of the original Gitanjali, let us examine, first, Tagore’s 
English version of one of the poems : 


If the day is done, if birds sing no more, if the wind 
has flagged tired, then draw the veil of darkness thick upon 
me, even as thou has wrapt the earth with the coverlet of 
sleep and tenderly closed the petals of the drooping lotus at 
dusk. 


From the traveler, whose sack of provision is empty 
before the voyage is ended, whose garment is torn and dust- 
laden, whose strength is exhausted, remove shame and 
poverty, and renew his life like a flower under the cover of 
thy kindly light. 

(The English Writings, 50). 
And here is the poem in Joe Winter's rendering : 


If the day goes, if birds will no more sing, 
and if the wind is spent and no more blows, 
then dear one, bring that deepest covering, 
and in the all-dense darkness me enclose... 
as when the Earth with dreams around 
is secretly and slowly wound; 
the lotus settles in night's offering; 
and, as eyes entering sleep, you cover those. 


The one who travels down the road of scorn, 
whose strength, with his provision is exhausted; 
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the one whose clothes are soiled with dust and torn, 
who all too clearly shows how far he’s worsted — 
let his keen wounds covered be 
in your kind deep secrecy... 
and boldly flowering now at the new dawn, 

let him be cooled where the dark nectar flows. 

(Winter, 193). 

Tagore’s translates the poem simply but eloquently. Although it is 

in prose, and although there are some phrases in it that sound stiff 

(“flagged tired”) or strange in English (“thy kindly night’), there 

is a musical element in this version that explains why the English 

Gitanjali versions sounded so overwhelming to Yeats and Pound 

when Tagore read them out on that fateful evening in 1912. In 

contrast to Tagore, Winter sticks very closely to the formal 

elements of the Bengali version. He also manages to convey 

something of the music of the original, not only through his use of 

rhyme, but also through skillful repetition, as in the use of the “s” 

sounds in the line “and in the all-dense darkness me enclose..." It 

seems to me, however, that his decision to compose all the 

Gitanjali poems in rhyme has meant that some lines suffer because 

they have been forced to fit a preexisting scheme. At times the 

rhymes seem forced (“exhausted...worsted”) and occasionally the 

syntax appears to be under stress (“and as, eyes entering sleep, you 
cover those”). 


This is not the place to enter into a discussion about the use 
of rhyme in translation, but | am reminded at this juncture of 
Donald Davies's comment that the professional poet-translator 
knows that “in translating rhymed verse the rhyme is the first thing 
to go, and metre the second: whereas the amateur, wretched sceptic 
that he is, cannot be sure of having poetry at all unless he has these 
external features of it” (Quoted by Tomlinson, xii). But I am sure 
that Winter is no amateur translator and a skilled poet in his own 
right, and Davies is guilty of over generalization here. Still, it must 
be said that by committing himself to rhyme from the beginning to 
the end of the 157 poems that he translates, he has at times let 
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himself in for lines that occasionally appear forced or strike a 
jarring note. 

In my translations, 1 have decided to be flexible about rhyme 
and external form. In some poems, as in the version of “One 
Hundred Years From Now” I have tried to be exact in every way 
and have used rhymes. In others, such as “A Flight of Geese” I tried 
to use rhyme as often as I was able to. In still others, as in my 
version of the Gitanjali poem that I have given to you in Tagore’s 
prose version and Winter's rhymed translation, I have avoided it 
altogether. Here is my version : 


If the day ends, if birds sing no more, 
If the spent wind stops blowing— 

Wrap me up on all sides with a veil. 
Cover me tenderly in profound darkness— 
Just as you wrap the earth at night 
With dreams, secretly and slowly; 

Just as you shut sleepy eyelids, 
Or drooping lotus petals at nightfall. 


For this traveller midway through his travels, 
Losses showing, provisions all gone, 

Clothes tattered, dust-covered, humbled, 
Strength dissipated, ready to give up — 

Relieve his pain and dress his wounds, 

Keep vigil over him, and tenderly, 

Remove his shame; nurse him through the night, 
Letting him blossom again at a new dawn. 


My policy here and in every other instance has been to let the 
poem decide for me whether it should be rhymed fully, or from 
time to time, or not at all, instead of either making a straight jacket 
out of rhyme or avoiding it altogether. I suppose only readers will 
be able to tell whether this is a good policy or not! 

I would like to round off my discussions of recent 
translations of Tagore’s verse by discussing briefly, Rabindranath 
Tagore: Final Poems. This is a book that came out last year, 
making it the second Tagore verse translation book of the new 
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century (Radice’s Particles, Jottings, Sparks, being the first), 
indicating thereby that there is a revival of interest in his verse at 
this time. One remarkable feature of the volume is that it is the 
product of the collaboration between the American poet Wendy 
Barker and Saranindranath Tagore, a Bengali associate professor 
of philosophy who also happens to be a descendant of the great 
poet. The other noteworthy aspect of the volume is that it translates 
the poems written by Tagore in the final year of his life when he 
was too ill to write and when he had to dictate them to others as 
they came to him. These are, of course, the poems that Radice had 
inexplicably said could not be translated because of their baffling 
nature. 


In fact, these final poems are, to quote from Barker's 
Preface, “extraordinarily compact, austere and direct” ( xiii). 
Representing a radical departure from all previous collections of 
his verse in their anguished meditation on the “unpresentability of 
Being”, (13), the poems are also unique in that they manage to be 
musical and yet are mostly written in free verse. This is why 
Barker and Saranindranath opted to “use ordinary American 
colloquial diction” (xiv), and “fresh language in English”. The 
approach has resulted in a volume of translations that strikes me as 
the most impressive of all Tagore translations now in print that 
concentrate on any single volume of his verse. Here is an example 
of the superb quality of the translations produced by the two 
collaborators, a poem in a series, and thus titled, simply, “Sickbed 
Y fey 

I dozed off, 

woke, and saw 

by my feet 

a basket of oranges 

someone had brought. 

The mind sends 

guesses that return 

one by one, gentle names. 

I know — or maybe I don’t — 

that with the one unknown, 


p 
“ye 
CENTRA 
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many names meet 

from many directions. 

In one name all become true — 
Giving brings 

Utter content. 

(Tagore: Final Poems, 29). 


A translation as good as this one suggests that perhaps one way of 
ushering in a Tagore revival would be more collaborative efforts 
of this sort. But it must be said that volumes such as this one will 
always be rare because it is not always that two such gifted people 
from different continents will meet to produce a book of Tagore’s 
verse in English. Also, Tagore: Final Poems is a slim volume and 
has attained excellence by concentrating only on some of the final 
poems. Barker and Saranindranath, for example, leave out many of 
the outstanding poems of the Bengali collection such as the 
following poem which I cannot resist presenting in my own 
version : 

On Roopnarayan ‘s Banks 


On Roopnarayan’s banks 

I awoke, 

I learned that the world is no dream. 

My own form 

I saw etched in blood. 

I discovered myself 

Through blow after blow 

And wound after wound. 

I realized truth is hard — 

I came to love its hardness— 

It never deceives. 

Life is a sorrow-filled meditation on eternity, 

A quest to gain truth even at its great price, 

A bid to repay all debts at the moment of death. 

I conclude by noting, then, that there are already a number 
of signs heralding a Tagore revival in the new century. Radice’s 
impressive Particles, Jottings, Sparks : The Collected Brief Poems 
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of Rabindranath Tagore has now been followed by Wendy Barker 
and Saranindranath Tagore’s excellent Rabindranath Tagore: Final 
Poems. Under Sukanta Chaudhuri’s able leadership, Oxford 
University Press has launched The Oxford Tagore Translations. 
Three of the four projected volumes of the series have already 
come out representing the short stories, the writings on literature 
and language, and the writings on children, and we are all eagerly 
awaiting the final volume, which is going to be on the verse. 
Barker notes in her Preface that “Living as we do in what some 
have called the Diasporic Age, we need available English 
translations of Tagore’s verse more than ever” (xxiv). In her 21 
page review of Radice’s volume on the brief poems of Tagore in 
the 29 June, 2000 issue of the electronic journal Parabas, Ketaki 
Kushari Dyson, whose own translations of the verse I have found 
exemplary, declares: “The more [Tagore] material becomes 
available in translation, under whatever pretext, the better” (1). In 
her enthusiasm for more English versions of Tagore, Dyson makes 
the review into a workshop so that more “advanced bilinguals” are 
inspired to take up the task of representing Tagore’s poetry into 
English in the future. 


There is scope, then, for many more translations of Tagore’s 
verse. Translators such as Radice, Dyson, Joe Winter, Wendy 
Barker and Saranindranath Tagore, and Sukanta Chaudhuri and his 
team, are ushering in what, hopefully, will be a revival of interest 
in Tagore’s verse that will lift his international reputation out of the 
moribund state it had fallen into even in the poet's lifetime. 
Educated Bengalis, of course, have known all along that he is truly 
a world poet and have always called him bishwa kabi or world 
poet, but the world has forgotten this and need to be reminded 
again of his poetic genius through more translations of his verse. 
As Buddhadeva Bose, himself a major Bengali poet as well as a 
critic and student of comparative literature, and author of superb 
Bengali translations of Baudelaire and Rilke, has observed, 

The quality, the infinite variety of his writings have made him 

one of the world’s greatest literary artists and, taking all 

things together, perhaps the greatest since Shakespeare. If in 
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the West he is not generally mentioned with Shakespeare 
and Goethe, that is simply because he writes in a language 
with which few Europeans are familiar. 

(Tagore: Portrait of a Poet, 85), 


As I have been arguing, though, to rekindle interest in Tagore’s 
poetry again, care has to be taken to represent him in his variety. 
If not 500, at least a lot more than the 150 poems Dyson has 
rendered into English is necessary. The ideal book of translations 
should also give readers a sense of how each volume of poetry 
Tagore brought out differed from the previous one and was left 
behind by the succeeding one. Moreover, the translated poems 
should suggest throughout the lyric quality that distinguishes 
Tagore’s poetry and must be able to give some impression of the 
sonic range of the verse, beginning with the rhapsodic, exuberant 
quality of the early collections and ending with the spare music of 
the final poems. The selections should include all the forms of 
verse Tagore excelled in, everything from the long narrative poems 
to the short, gnomic ones, from the formal, meditative verse to the 
nonsense rhymes, and from his intricately structured stanzas to the 
prose poems that he wrote later in life. The ideal volume of 
Tagore’s poem should definitely include a large number of his 
songs, but his dramatic poems and historical one should be 
represented too. The effect of the volume should be a cumulative 
one, for no single style or theme or book of his Bengali verse can 
do justice to his poetry. What is more, the translations should be 
able to suggest that he was a poet deeply influenced by 
romanticism and Victorian modes of verse but was also able to 
absorb modernist influences late in his poetic career, while always 
being himself. 

To put it somewhat differently, translating Tagore’s verse in 
a way that will resurrect him as a poet is a daunting task, and many 
more attempts by many hands will be needed to make his greatness 
Stand out once again in our time. Radice, Dyson, Winter, Barker 
and Saranindranath Tagore have shown the way, and I am 
encouraged by the work they have done to try and achieve what | 
can. But I have, | will confess, my moments of doubts, not only on 
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account of my ability, but also because of other equally cogent 
reasons. To quote Melville while he was in the middle of Moby- 
Dick once again: “Oh, Time, Strength, Cash, and Patience!” 
(Norton Moby-Dick, 128). 


References : 


1. The poem was written heralding the first day of spring and is dated 
2 Falgoon 1302 (1895 A. D.) in Sanchoyita. In Bengali, the poem 
is titled "The Year 1400" (1993 A. D.) 


2. There is an allusion liere to Apsara — a celestial nymph —disturbing the 
meditation of the God Shiva. 
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Out of Place : the Translator’s Idenity 


Chinmoy Guha 


I understand that I am addressing translators, future 
translators, those who have refused to translate, but who can surely 
change their mind, and those who will never translate in this life or 
the next, 


At the outset, I must admit that I am not a traductologue, a 
translation-scientist or philosopher, that I have no intention to 
theorize, and get lost in a maze of jargon, because too much jargon 
can only lead to a traffic jam that does not help the translator. So 
I shall not reel off the theories of Héléne Chuquet, Maurice 
Pergnier, Antoine Berman, Michel Ballard, Roger Zube, Freddie 
Plassard or Amparo Hurtado Albir. On the contrary, I shall try with 
all humility to share with you some of my own emotions and 
reactions, and my responses as a translator and a reader of 
translations. I shall think aloud and ask irritating and probably 
stupid questions, which may help at least some of you to reflect and 
ponder... 


For example, in which way is translated writing different 
from other literary activities? Is it not second-hand literature, and 
therefore second-rate, and hence not worthy of much attention? Is 
it a marginal exercise? And the translator, who the Hell is he? This 
ideal prey of all our subjective reactions, does he have an identity? 
Does he have a status, a position in society? Can he be called 
creative? Or is he an extra? Or simply the fifth wheel of a cart-'la 
cinquième roue de la charette’, as they say in French? A mediator, 
an agent, or even a pimp? A ‘gate-keeper between books-in- 
themselves and books-for-others', as John Hall calls him in The 
Sociology of Literature? Is the translator a clever cuckoo who lays 


This paper was read at the DSA seminar on Translations, Department of 
English, Jadavpur University on 18 February 2000. 
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eggs in the nests of others, a manipulator playing a double game, 
a nobody who wants to be somebody ard bask in reflected glory? 

We all know that the word translation comes from the Latin 
‘traducere’, which means ‘to pass on’. Pass on a text, a discourse 
from one language to another, one linguistic system to another, one 
cultural map to another. But, honestly, can one truly pass on a 
message from one language to another? It is not the same discourse, 
it is not the same réseau sémantique, semantic network. And the 
semantic networks have very different cultural, lexical, social, 
psychological histories. After all, a question mark in English may 
not mean a question mark in Bangla or Japanese. Isn't therefore a 
translation a wild-goose chase, a utopia, which some of us cocksure 
pundits fail to recognise? When will the translator realise that his 
braggadocio is completely misplaced? 

Marquise de Sévigné (1626-1696), known for her life-long 
correspondence with his daughter, wrote in one of her famous letters 
with disdain, ‘Les traducteurs sont des domestiques qui vont porter 
un message de la part de leur maitre et qui desent tout le contraire 
de ce qu'on leur a ordonné.' (Translators are like menials who have 
been asked to carry a message on behalf of their masters, and who 
say just the opposite of what they have been asked to.) No wonder 
that Alexander Pope called them ‘the saddest pack of rogues in the 
world’ in a letter to the Earl of Burlington in November 1716. (The 
first volume of his own translation of Jiad had been published in 
1715.) He quoted a Mr Lintott, 'I have known one of them take 
down a Greek book...and cry, Ay this is Hebrew, I must read it 
from the latter end.’ 


Not that the author likes him either. Tagore complained to 

Rani Mahalanobish about his biographer-translators “G&S 
AMS, “aS S JFR (8 April 1937). Priyaranjan Sen 
found no less than twenty horrid errors in Edward Thompson's 
translation of a Tagore poem. So, constantly under fire for 
miscarriage of the letter, deformation and loss of the message, the 
translator has been ignored, persecuted, pushed to the margins, to 
point zero. The largest publishing house in Bengal systematically 
suppresses the name of the translator, who is eliminated from the 
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cover and the title page. This is a dangerous sign, at a point of time, 
when we were beginning to believe the numerous seminar circuses 
on translation, departments of translation and research papers are 
beginning to make a dent. But even if the translator is on the cover, 
the instability and mistiness of his position do not change, and his 
true location remains unclear. 


We have to, for reasons of inconvenience, black out the 
questions of untranslability posed by linguistic relativists, and fall 
back on Chomsky's view in his Language and Mind that ‘certain 
aspects of human mentality are essentially thought as invariant 
across languages.’ 


After all, the bashful insecurity of the translator in the outer 
world could be a reflection of the strange inner predicament of the 
translator, and his anxiety. His job is not creative per se, but 
borrowed creativity. Basically, his work can not be called creative, 
because the inspiration, the emotion, the content, the message and 
the ‘form’ belong to someone else. A translation can, of course, 
attain the dignity of a work of art, but on its own right it is not. The 
programme is to introduce the reader to the personality of the 
author, and not that of the translator. 


Within a given framework, the writer is ‘free’; the translator 
is tied in chains. Of course, both need to have self-control and 
restraint, but the nature of their restraint is not the same. The self- 
control of the author, if he has any talent at all, emanates from 
within; the self-control of the translator issues from without, from 
the author. In the mirror, the author meets himself; the translator 
does not meet himself, but someone else. Alone in the mirror with 
someone else. His space is not his space. 


The more unconditional the surrender of the translator to the 
original text, the more successful he is as translator. He is called 
upon to lose his ‘soul’ and perform the role of a medium, which of 
course he cannot. Translation, said Schlegel, is a deadly duel which 
kills either the author or translator. To avoid this sinister end, the 
translator desperately needs to strike a balance. 


Is translation, then, a form of schizophrenia? I understand 
that there are quite a few translators who are schizophrenics, and 
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quite a few schizophrenics who are translators. Well, that may be 
stretching things a bit too far, but there is surely an identity crisis. 
The permanent dichotomy of the translator's ideological position 
tears his limbs apart almost each time he sits down to work. He 
does not know which saint to worship, the writer or himself. 
T.S.Eliot took a u-turn in the second edition of his English 
translation of St-John Perse's Anabase from ‘free’ translation to a 
much more ‘faithful’ translation, and justified it in the preface. The 
more invisibly he hides behind the newly reconstructed text in 
another language, the more perfect is his communion with the text- 
source. But the problem is that he cannot hide. He is the great 
absent who is never absent, who intervenes and interferes in spite 
of himself, adding a new crisis to what is already a bi-polar 
discourse. 


To construct a parallel network of significances in another 
linguistic system, the translator has to constantly adjust to the 
unceasing tension of this bi-polarity, and situate himself somewhere 
between the two poles: loyalty to and respect for the foreign 
character of the source-text and a dynamic integration of the same 
to the semantic tradition of the receptive system. His choice, refusal 
or vacillation are his own. No amount of theories or seminar 
discourse can actually solve his problems, when he is on to his act. 
Far from it. For there is something beyond the text, which makes 
the text what it is; which has to be identified and recognised, and 
transposed to another network. But how ? Does it ever happen ? 


I shall try to show this in three excerpts of Bengali 
translations of a well-known poem of Paul Verlaine, Chanson 
d'automne. | have taken samples from poetry because it gives a 
better pathological report of the translator than any other form of 
writing. 

Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 

de l'automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D'une langueur monotone. 
ma fè Sry 
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ane aa | 


(Tr. Arun Mitra) 
Ram AA A 


(Sarat Kumar Mukhopadhyay) 


Before I move on to my main observation about these texts, 
we note that there are no omissions and additions by the translators, 
which go against the basic nature of the text. There is no obvious 
hyper-semanticisation or tendency to ovetranslate, which as we 
know, is the bane of translations into Indian languages: there is so 
much painting of the lily. 

If you look at the original text of Verlaine, it has hardly any 
contenu or substance; in other words, its content Is its melancholy, 
its vagueness, its sensibilité, which transports the poem to the poem 
of music. Now on a verbal level, the translation of Arun Mitra is 
the most correct, the most ‘faithful’, but as a poet, the translator has 
a completely different mentality or faith. Thus in spite of lexical 
fidelity, and the stretching of his own style, the translation is 
perhaps less successful than translation no. 1 of Satyendranath 
Datta. It has captured the rhythm, the feathery lightness ands 
delicacy of the magic web, which lingers and transcreates the 
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melancholy of what is admired the world over as 'l'4me solitaire’ of 
Verlaine. Here it must be pointed out that Satyen Datta had an 
instinctive affinity of mind with Verlaine, and was himself known 
as the ‘magician of verse.’ So it clicked. The choice of the text was 
ideal, and few translations in his TJirthasalil, Tirtharenu and 
Manimanjusha are probably as successful as this one. In the third 
translation, as Pushkar Dasgupta has pointed out in his essay 
Kabitar Anubadak Arun Mitra, from which these samples are 
drawn, the translation hesitates between the meaning and the music. 


This brings us to a seminal point, often completely forgotten 
by the publishers, and the translators themselves: the choice of the 
text of the nght wave-length. One cannot be expected to translate 
Jibanananda, Tagore and Nazrul at the same time, just as one 
cannot translate Racine, Victor Hugo and René Char in the same 
breath. Translation is not, it cannot be a mindless, impersonal act. 
One has to live and breathe in the atmosphere, one has to respect 
and love an author in order to translate him — like Justin O'Brien, 
Gregory Rabassa, Yves Bonnefoy, Willen and Edwin Muir did 
while translating Camus, Marquez, Shakespeare and Kafka. I 
myself chose to translate a scene from /n the Solitude of the Cotton 
Fields by Bernard-Marie Koltés, the dead playwright, who was 
rocking France a few years ago. My translation of this infinitely 
grim play was a disaster, because / never liked what I was doing. 
But the choice I was talking about is never easy, the translator being 
often so conceited and obstinate. 


Let us move on to another practical problem that creates 
obstacles for him: not only the inevitable cultural barrier, but the 
inhibitions of the contemporary pattern of discourse in the TL with 
its potholes will inevitably gobble him up. This will be clear if we 
look at the translations of another great specimen of French poetry: 
Arthur Rimbaud's Aube. Those splendid lines: 

J'ai embrassé l'aube d'été 
Rien ne bougeait encore au front des palais: 
L'eau était morte. 
which should simply be, as in Arun Mitra’s uninhibited rendering, 
aria Scr Cars AA safe! 
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ATTA Mice Set fees TEA ar 
oa fen fryers 

became in the hands of an influential Bengali poet of the fifties: 

ait a Sica cor svafe TETTA | 

OCT ATE fre aera Seo | 

Se RA JS | 
He unnecessarily poeticises the syntax and employs clichés 

and mannerisms of Bengali poetry like Sq, =f, AAG etc, which 
impede the free flow of lines, and kills the text with his 
overenthusiastic, inhibited reading. 


The simple, limpid, caressing prose of a famous love-poem 
of Paul Eluard : 
Elle est debout sur mes paupières 
Et ses cheveux sont dans les miens 


S BN CO MS Sra STA 

Gla SA PA GN Hera ACT 
become in Bisnu De's translation : 

CATA HCAS CAC STS CATT BT 
— another example of the translator's attempt to integrate the foreign 
text to he contemporary Bengali poetic structure. Words like "TS, 
Sirs, csa show clear hypersemantic tendencies, and the wholly 
unnecessary use of Maga decharacterises the source-text. 


The translator himself inevitably bursts into the surface and 
vigorously falsifies the character of the original, as in Bisnu De's 
so-called translation of T S Eliot. (Sankha Ghosh’s essay on De's 
translations, ‘Topy afad’, is most revealing.) Eliot's ‘depraved 
May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering Judas’, becomes in Bisnu 
De's hand : ‘SI SICH, Spars, PAE, CMRI {gat “Ash 
Wednesday’ becomes ‘69t#4 MAI’ One of the titles of his 
translations ‘gA aca fè ReMi’ is the answer is “Al, 44 AT, 33 a’ | 
Here language is not the only problem. There is no will to respect 
the contract, leading to addition, omission and over- 
translation. .. Too eager to satisfy the structural expectations of the 
reader, the translator manhandles the text with gay abandon. Being 
unable to break free of the shackles of the TL, he fails to introduce 
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the reader to the blast of a new and unexpected poetic experience. 
This is almost always the case with the Penguin translations of 
French poetry — notably of Baudelaire. More often than not, there 
is no perceptible attempt to make heard the voice of the author, the 
timber, the intensity, the inflexion...I mean, the rustle of the 
language. So the whole exercise of the translation becomes 
pointless. 


Though the translator is in front of a mirror, which should 
only reflect the image of the writer in the source-text, and though 
he is expected to express the characteristics of somebody else, he 
is a human being, and not a robot, and in spite of himself, he sneaks 
in with his baggage into the textual space. He is either too weak to 
resist his own pathological impulses or too strong to keep them in 
check. 


I shall end this paper by highlighting an aspect of his work 
which makes the job of the translator even more insecure: 
translation as a distributory of the literary current of the age, the 
translator as a victim of the literary climate of his time. I do not 
need to remind you that Alexander Pope's (who, as I said earlier, 
called translators ‘the saddest pack of rogues’) version of Homer's 
Iliad (1715-1720) in heroic couplets is more Augustan than 
Homeric. I have picked here French translations of a passage of 
Hamlet done by translators from different ages. Seen from a 
distance, the findings are very disturbing. These are the proceedings 
of destabilisation of Shakespearean text in French. I am using a 
canonized text because a great work is supposed to feed the cultural 
contexts into which they are transmitted, at the same time resisting 
and synthesizing them. Yet we shall find that the syntax and lexicon 
create problems an every step, jeopardising the whole system and 
network of Shakespearean signs. There is something else for which 
the translator is not overtly responsible. 


Let us look at a translation of the To be or not to be passage 
from the 1769 French rendering of Hamlet by Jean-Francois Ducis 
(1733-1816). Note the period, eighteenth century, which will 
determine the nature of the reconstructed text in French. Drastically 
cut short (eight lines shorter than the original) and diluted, the 
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density of the fabric of Shakespeare is missing and there is a clear 
denial of the metaphysical logic of the discourse. Ducis has replaced 
it with stately clichés and circumlocutions in a clearly ‘classical’ 
manner: “Epouvanté, / L'homme au bord du cercueil par le doute 
arrété / Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arriére / Ressaisit 
l'existence et s’attache à la terre.’ The receptacle of the TL is far too 
stiff and restricted for quickfire lines like 'the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, and 
by opposing end them?’ The alexandrine takes the place of iambic 
pentameter, and the alexandrine does, of course, rhyme. 


Ducis has, consciously or not, tried to adapt the Elizabethan 
discourse to the prevalent system of the reception-language, and a 
French audience would be left with the impression that Shakespeare 
wrote like Corneille, that he resembled Corneille, which would be 
regarded as a great quality. Shakespeare, in other words, had to 
sound like Corneille in order to be acceptable as Shakespeare for the 
French audience of the time. He also translated Romeo and Juliet, 
King Lear, Macbeth and Othello in the same style. 


I would now like to refer to the translation of the same 
passage by Alexandre Dumas Sr (1802-1870), novelist and 
playwright of the Romantic age, author of Three Musketeers, who 
almost subliminally turned Shakespeare's play into a frenzy of 
passion. Shakespeare does not have to sound like Racine or 
Corneille any more. There is a disturbing excess in the diction, there 
are too many exclamation marks (20 of them), as if Shakespeare 
was not theatrical enough for the audience of Théatre-frangais. 
Dumas reinforces the epithets and metaphors, separates the 
picturesque elements and adds an imaginary dialogue with Ophelia. 
Despite the aura of the unstainability of the canonized text, 
Shakespeare, here, is a victim of the Romantic period. 


The third attempt of translation of the same passage that I am 
going to refer to is by Yves Bonnefoy, the major modern French 
poet, and Chairperson of Comparative Literature in Poetry at 
Collége de France. Belonging to the second half of the twentieth 
century, the translated text is cold, cynical and restrained, and tries 
to focus on the specific characteristics of the text of departure: the 
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blankness, the anguish and the dilemma. Nevertheless, one is stil] 
left with the feeling that this competent work fails to sculpt the 
abstract (‘philosophic’) qualities of the source-text, and reveals the 
same ‘méfiance de I’abstraction’ (suspicion of the abstract) for 
which Bonnefoy is venerated by his admirers. So there too the 
translator's signature-tune overflows into the space. 


So the translator, with his unsuppressible ego, constantly 
without location, insecure, often choiceless, ill-remunerated 
(despite the emergence of translation study centres and awards — 
Sahitya Akademi and Grand Prix national de Traduction littéraire 
— the growth of translation work is negligible, and only 1% of the 
total cost of book business in Europe goes to the translator: in 
India, it is not even a fraction of that), fights on in a foggy space. 
He knows that he lives in a fool’s paradise. To add to his misery, 
his ‘works’ will probably never be advertized, distributed. 
reviewed, sold, read. Yet he is destined to play, or so it is said, a 
historic, missionary role in the dissemination of transtextuality. 
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